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This vras the most crowded meeting that has eyer been witnessed 
in Calcutta. Hundreds upon hundreds were obliged to return 
without getting beyond the steps of the Town HaU. The number 
of persons present in the Hall and its immediate neighbourhood, have 
been variously estimated at from 3,000 to 10,000. Almost every 
Native gentleman of distinction resident in or near Calcutta appears 
to have been present, and every section of Native Society was fairly 
represented. The crowd was so oppressive, that several gentlemen 
were compelled to retire, and among others, we may mention the 
names of Rajah Ishur Chunder Sing and Baboo llajender Dutt, 
as they were to have taken an active part in the proceedings of the 

At 4 p. M. the Sheriff opened the meeting by reading the pub¬ 
lic advertisement as follows:— 

NOTICE OF A NATIVE PUBLIC MEETING. 


In compliance with the following requisition, I beg to convene 
a Public Meeting of tbe Native Community at the Town Hall, 
this day, Friday, the 29th instant, at 4 o’clock v. m. 

F. BELLAIUS. 


Calcutta, 

29th July, 1853. 



Sheriff. 


TO F. BELLAIRS, ESQ., 

Sheriffs of Calcutta, 

'Sib, —^Wc the undersigned request that you will do us the favor 
to call a l*ablic Meeting ot the Native Community at the Town 
1^11, this day, Friday, the 29th instant, at 1 o’clock p. m. for the 
puiposeof talsing into consideration the propriety of petitioning 
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Pailiamoul on the subject of tlie proposed Mlnisteiial Sclteme 
for the Govenimeut of India. 


We are, Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Kadakant Raja Bahadoor. 

Raja Kalikissen Bahadoor. 

P1.KTAU Chunddr and Ishur Chunder Sing. 
SUTTA ChIiRN GhOSAUI.. 

Aushootos Day. 

Mutiy Loj.i. Seal. 
lIoRO Comar Tagore. 

Ramanaxith Tagore. 

Deoevoer Natjth Tagore. 

Jovkis<3en Mookgrjee. 

Monockjed Rhstomjee. 

ToSSINAUTH MuGGIfK. 

Kissen Kishorb Ghose. 

Juggauanund Mokerjee. 

Srbeki&sen Sing. 

Greender Cbtjnoer Ghose. 
lloREE Mohun Sen. 

Toog&ee Doss Mvggick. 

OnoY CiivRN Banbrjka. 

Aga Mirea Sherazeb. 

Kagcdas Durr. 

Denobundoo Muggick. 

Rajendro Muggick. 

Gobind Chunder Sen. 

Rajender Dutt. 

Gopaug Laug Tagore. 

Chunder Mouun Chatterjea. 

Peary Chand Mittra. 

Raugopaug Ghose. 

SooRUT Ram Roy Bhun. 

Duoneeroop Mugg Baomug. 

KHEBf Chuno Chowbay. 

Ram Chand Gocoog Chand. 

Setugpersaud Khuruch Doss. 

Sitttaram Toogsiram. 

Mootsimud Sree Gopavg. 

Muddubone Doss Dwarka Doss. 

Sbaik Logg Mohamvd. 

Calcutta, 1 
25th Jfnty, 1863. / 



On an inlimation from tlio Sheriff that the meeting should efecf 
its own chairman, Raja liadakant Rahadour was voted into the chair, 
lie addressed the meeting in Bengallee to the following effect:— 

As this is exclusively a Native meeting, it is meet that 1 should 
address it in our own language. 

In the first place, it is incumbent on me to sh} , and on all others 
to know, that we have not met here with any feelings of hosti¬ 
lity towards the llon’blc East India Company, but with the view of 
obtaining from our benign rulers certain privileges to which we 
<leem ourselves entitled. 

The Hindus in this part of India, I am happy to observe, have 
always been the most loyal subjects of the British Crown, evincing 
a deep interest in its prospeiity and were greatly instrumental in 
procuring for it, its earliest territorial aci^uisilions in India. 1 shall 
l>riefly cite a few facts from private records in my possession to 
verify this assertion. 

in Iz-IG, ail the Hindu Sirdars and principal personages in Bengal 
and Behar weie extremely disaffected to the Nawab Surajuddowla 
on account of his tyrannical conduct. Raja Rajbulubli one of the 
Hindu nobles of the Vydya caste, fled from Moorshedabad and 
took refnge in Calcutta, whereupon the Nawab issued a Purwannah 
to ]Mr Drake, the then Governor of Caleutta, directing him to 
aircst and send up the Raja to him. On his failing to do so, be 
received another Purwanuah to the effect that the plunder of Cal¬ 
cutta and the expulsion of the English residents therefrom would 
he the inevitable consequence of his disobeying his orders. To 
dispel Mr. Drake’s fears, occasioned by the Nawab’s threat, Raja 
Rajbiilubh assured him that his Sirdars were so dissatisfied with 
him, that they would not fight against the English. To make this 
assurance doubly sure. Raja Rajbiilubh procured a Persian letter to 
that effect, addressed to Mr. Drake by the principal Hindu officers 
of the Nawab, and dispatched it with great secrecy through a 
Hindu me.ssenger, who requested him to get it interpreted and its 
answer written by a Hindu and not by a Mussulman. Mr. Drakcr 
accordingly dispensed with the assistance of the Mussulman 
Munshee, Taznddin, then iu the service of the Company, and avail¬ 
ed himself of the aid of a Hindu. This Hindu was Maharaja 
Nubiiikisscu Bahadoor. The satisfactory manner in which he 
executed this task procured him a Moonshee-ship and hence he waa 
at that time known by the name of Moonshec Nubinkissen, His 
subsequent success in the many diplomatic missions and other im-* 
portaut services in which he was engaged, gained liim the love and 
esteem of the Govennnent. 

Soon after this, Surajuddowla having attacked Calcutta with a 
large army, caused Mr. Drake and the members of the Council to 
retire to Madras, enacted the well-known tragedy of the Black 
Hole, cbati|;cd the name of Calcutta to that of Alinagore, appointed 
Raja Mauickchand its Governor, and returned to Moorshedabad. 
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A few months after thH Mr. Drake accompanied by Col. Olive 
ami an army, lett Madias, defeated the army of Surajnddowlah, 
weakened by the desertion of its Sirdars, captured the fortress of 
Budgo*Budge, and took possession of Calcutta in January 1757. 
This momentous event was hailed with unutterable joy by the 
Bindus in general, whose descendants have assembled here, and 
been emboldened to ask of the mdnlgeut British Government, those 
blessings which iiave been hitherto withheld from them owing to 
misrepresentations as to their competency to share them. 

‘Will not those persons who have before the Committee on Indian 
Aifairs, blackened the rharacter of the Dindns so loyal, so faithful, 
and so devoted to the interests of their rulers, be censured by all 
impartial men ? Do not the least observing of all observers amongst 
us, see clearly how grossly they have distorted facts ? 

Sir Charles Wood by proposing to Parliament the renewal of the 
Indian Government on tiie old basis, and by neglecting to bestuw 
tfaat attention on the Petitions of the three great Presidencies of 
India, which the importance of the case required, has acted quite in 
keeping with that want of sympathy with the miseries ot many 
millioiis of human beings, which his very name Wood” imphc's, 
to wit “ Bardness.” He may be aptly compared to firewood which 
serves to feed the flame of grief, now burning in the bosoms of 
the countless subjects of the three Presidencies. 

lie (iSir C. Wood) has said that the advantages derived from the 
Company’s administration during the last 20 years, have predomi¬ 
nated over its disadvantages, the former have been stated to be ex¬ 
tension of territory, the increase of revenue, and the establishment 
of educational institutions. 

As to the exteiition of territory’it may be observed, that the 
East India Company has but acted up to their duty by increasing 
aud preserving Her Majesty’s dominious and so long as they can 
keep together a consolidated government, and confer upon half- 
civilized people the blessings of civilisation, we would pray that her 
empire may continue to be extended, and that those privileges 
which a certain class of Her Majesty’s British subjects enjoy here 
as to emoluments and oflicial dignities, may be equally shared with 
them by Her Majesty’s loj al Native subjects. 

As to the increase of revenue, it may be said that it follows 
territorial aggrandisement, as a matter of course. This circum¬ 
stance, generally speaking, is a source of great gratidcatioii to us. 
But is it fair, is it just, to increase this revenue by oppressing 
millions of indigent subjects with the resumption of their rent-free 
lands, whieh have descended to them from their ft 'efathers as their 
only means of subsistence ? Is it consonant with the dictates of 
humanity ? Is it liberal, is it in keeping with the generous and 
merciful character of the British Govcitiment to swell the revenue 
by a monopoly of the Salt-manufacture whereby myriads of the 
poorest, &ay> half starving snbjects of Her most Gracious Majesty 
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are precluded from scratching the saline earth and boiling it for their 
culinary purjiosea and whereby innocent Zemindars, even those 
residing at an immense distance from their remindaries, are exhor- 
bitantly fined for the aborc illegal conduct of any of their obscure 
ryots in their remote zemindaries f’*' 1 have heard that of late years, 
this tax upon innocence has amounted to an enormous extent. Is 
not this a legalization of one of the worst forms of extortion ? Is 
it not a perversion of the ends of justice to allow no remissions 
to Zemindars for their derelict lands, while alluvions adjacent to 
their estates are assessed to increase the revenue ? Is it not a vio* 
lation of the spirit of the law to add a new source of revenue by 
renewing those demands upon zemindaries which were once for ever 
included in the perpetual settlement ? Is it rational and equitable 
to enhance the revenue by selling justice by the compul'^ory use of 
stamp papers, and by causing copies of judicial proceedings, kc. filed 
on n cord and taken out for use or reference, to be written in large 
characters on these papers ; only on one side of it, and with lines 
wide apart from each other ? 

Innumerable arc the grievances of tliis nature, which, I hope, 
will be noticed more fully by those who will bring forward the Ite- 
solutions fur your consideration. 

As to the establishment of eilucational institutions, I believe steps 
have been taken iti direct opposition to the original object for which 
educational funds were sanctioned. Two lacs ot rupees were allowed 
by I’arliament for the encouragement of the literature and science 
of this country—fifty thousand for Bombay, fifty thousand for Mad' 
ras and a hundred thousand for Bengal. Dots that knowledge 
which is now conveyed through the medium of the English consti¬ 
tute the literature and science of this country f This fund has I 
believe been entirely appropriated to the establishment of English 
seminaries. Many are the indigenous Sanscrit schools in India 
conducted at the expense of poor Pundits. But none of them have 
receivtd any assistance from this fund. 

We do not object to the establishment of Enghsh schools; let 
them be multijilicd as much as possible. All that we want is, that 
an endowment should be exclusively applied for the encouragement 
of Oriental literature and science. 

Sir Charles Wood has, lu his Indian Bill, enumerated the modi¬ 
fications which the Company’s administration i^ to undeigo under 
llie new Charter—but none, scarcely any of them, boar directly on 
the happiness of the people. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that a petition to Par¬ 
liament pointing out the more prominent defects of the new scheme 
should be forthwith aiiopted and dispatched as early as practicable 
to England. 

* Every Zennndor IS tined CiOO) fiic hundred rupees foi every case of )lhci<^ 
manufacture of Salt b) lua Ryots. 
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We shoald strain every nerve and use all our energies in pro¬ 
moting the welfare of our country. The time for exhibiting this 
energy has now arrived, and we should not let slip this oppor¬ 
tunity without turning it to our best account. 

It is our duty to use our best endeavours in a good cause, even 
though we should fail to attain success. 

It IS said in the Hitopadesa— 

m fsifs 

wf%, aitw ^ 

^ ^ Oft ewt^, 

** Fortune attendeth that lion amongst men who exerteth himself. 
They are weak men who declare fate the sole cause. Subdue fate 
and exert human strength to the utmost of your power; and if 
when pains have been taken, success is not obtained, in whom is 
the blame?” 

Our happiness and misery are now in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament, we have therefore no other quarter to submit our 
grievances' to or to seek for redress. The celebrated Persian poet 
Sadi has said to tliis effect— 





** To whom shall I cany a complaint from your hands; even of 
Ifourself, I require justice from your hands.” 

The Chairman set down iu the midst of loud and repeated cheer¬ 
ing. • 

Rajah KaUkriahna Bahadoor mc^ed the first Resolution, and 
spoke in Bengallee as follows:— 

After the able and eloquent address which you have just heard 
from the Cfamrman, I need scarcely say any thing in support of the 
first Resolution which 1 have the honor to introduce to the notice of 
this great meeting. We sohuld be always loyal and faithful to the 
Government, but we should lose no opportunity of laying before it 
our just claims and complaints. You may rest assured, gentlemen, 
thtif if we will all imite and persevere, the high authorities to whom 
we might appeal, will not continue to turn a deaf ear to our com¬ 
plaints. They are willing to listen to us. There can therefore be 
no harm in petitioniog j on the contrary, great good may be ex¬ 
pected if we petition in an humble manner and iu proper language. 

1 now beg to submit the first Resolution for your approval. 

'*>That while this meeting cenisiders it the duty as well as interest of 
the native British subjects or India to remain huthfiilly attached to the 
British Ooveroment, it is at the same time of opinion tliat on an occasion 
tike the present, every Itmfimate and eonatttutioiial mem onght to be 
employed for the redren oftlmr grievances,” ,,^ 
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The above -was secomlvd by Rajah Pertaiihchunder Svtff Baku* 
door and carried nnanimousiy. 

Itajah Suftochum Ghoml Buhadoor in movinj? the second lle&o- 
lution also spoke in Bengallee to the following effect :— 

Tho object of this meeting having been generally explained to 
you. by our respected and worthy Chairman, it i* needless for roc to 
dwell upon it. For the attainment of that objfH5t,"I ace gathered 
together around me a larger assembly than it h.ib ever been my lot 
to witness, and this leads me to infer that if oi» former occasiona 
there were matters of such importance as tho^e which call us togi- 
thcr to-day, never was their importance so well understood, and ap¬ 
preciated as upon the present occasion; not only are my countrymen 
beginning to know their true interests but in my humble opinion 
they are also beginning to adopt the be-t means for the reahVatiou of 
those interests. Hitherto through groundless diffidence they have 
depended too much on others, and though they ardently desired to 
make known their complaints, they ba\c beoi backward toad<lrobS 
the governing authorities through the means of a public meeting. 
Those feelings of restraint I am h.>ppy to observe arc on the wane, 
and it fills ray heart with unutterable joy to see how my toirntrymen 
are uniting, as it were, with one voice to plead our country’s cause. 

I entreat von gentlemen not to give heed to the thought that wt* 
will plead in vain befoie the Parliament of Great Britain. If our 
representations are just and reasonable, they will sooner or later 
prevail, and 1 doubt not you will agree with me in thin] ing that 
what we have to propose to-day is neither imreasjonablc nor Unjust. 
I have now the honor to read to you the second Jtcs<>lui)on and 
hope that it will meet with your unanimous approbation. 

“ That this Meeting having deliberately eonudered the MinTJ>teriHl 
.Scheme as developed in the 8|)eecb'delivered by the Pieriilent of tlic 
Board of Conti ol in the House of Coimonns on June lfl-<t, is of opi¬ 
nion that that Scheme is not satisfaetoiv. and aiU gientlv disnppuint the 
just and reasonable expectations of tho Native Couuuunitv.” 

Baboo liamffopanl GhofsO seconded thw motion, and addressed the 
meeting in Englihh :—He said he had omne prepared to offer some 
remarks upon several points in the Miniotenal Scheme for the 
Government of India, and on the speech ot Sir diaries Wood 
in support of it in the Ilouse of Commons ; hut lie feared, denselj 
crowded as thu Hall was, it would be impos&iblu for him to deal 
with tho subject at that length at whic)i it had been his Intention to 
discuss it. A few of the more salient points, however, which igi- 
peered to him to disfiguie the Ministerial Scheme, it was important 
he should not pass unnoticed. They all knew that in the diarter 
Act passed by the ParliameiH twenty years ago, it was expressly 
provided that no native of India, wiicther linidoo or Mahomedaii, 
should, by reason of his creed, (‘olur, or birth, ^c excluded from 
appointments in the Covenanted Service. Tbe^jr also knew that this 
provision had in reality been made a dead letter, and that .the 
exclusiveness of the Civil Setticc has been preserved intact. (Hoar, 
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hear.) To arrive at a just knowledge of the wrongs* and wants of 
India, the House of Commons had appointed a Committee to 
examine witnesses upon the admimstration of the country and 
the condition of its people. The evidence so taken must be 
admitted to be one-sided; for of the fort)-four witnesses examined, 
only two were natives; and of the remaining forfcy*two, nearly 
all were either servants of the existing Government, or in some 
'' way or other connected with it. (Hear, hear.) In dealing with 
this one-sided evidence, the President of the Board of Control had 
been cautious to select a few morsels which tended to condemn the 


character of the natives, but studiously to keep out of sight the 
many proofs, contained in that evidence, of their claim to politt'*sl 
advantages from which they were now debarred. (Hear, hear.) 
Tet biassed as this testimony was, and ingeniously construed as it 
iliad been to the prejudice of the people of this country, he could 
clearly have shewn that privileges to which the) had an undeniable 
right, bad been most obstinately withheld from them. 

The plan proposed hy Sir Chailes Wood with reference to ap¬ 
pointments in the Covenanted CivU Service was this—that, under 
certain regulations, to be framed by the Board of Control, subject 
to the approval of Parliament, the admissions to Hade) bury 
should be thrown open to ** mdimited competition”—that, with 
regard to the scientific section of the Indian Army, the admission 
to Addiscombo should, in like manner, be thrown open to public 
competition and that a similar course should be pursued as to 
the appointment of Assistant Surgeons. The plain meaning of this 
was, that the institutions of llaileybury and Addiscombe were to be 
> pt^esarved. To throw them open to unlimited competitlou would 
doubtless be to yield an important concession to, and confer a great 
boon upon the public of Bngland ; buf* so long as they were kept 
up—so long as they were maintained as the-only media through 
which candidates c^ld enter the Covenanted Service, so long would 
the whole one hundred and filly millions of this country be shut out 
from the advantages to which they opened the way. (Loud cries 
of hear, hear.) True it might be sa^d that, as the competition was 
to be unlimited,” the natives might send their children to Eng¬ 
land tu pass through Haileybuty er Addiscombe to qualify them 
tHr one or otiier of the branches of the Service, but was he to be 


ibid diat with the mere chance of obtaining appointments, natives 
.^Were to stmd their children to England, without their families 
^around tliein, without their fnends to guide them, to be left there 
itlr the mid# of strangers { (Hear, hear.) He would not on the 
present occasion wait to consider the objection urgea by his coun- 
tiymen to the crossing of the dceait on the score of caste ; it 
would lie enough to say that it was impossible fen* any native parent 
\h)r giuardian, with any natural or kindly feelings of affection, to 
tr^t hil child or ward to^the care edf sfran^rs who could not ^ 
^iywptttfaise with bis feelings, "tuud b a clime which was not eojigetdiil' 
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vo his constitution. But this vas not al1»^ A belief prevail^ that 
even if the ciiUdren of natives wete sent to England fbr education* 
they would still be excluded from the CpTcnanted Service;. and 
this belief seemed to him to be confirmed by the intelligence brought 
out to India by the Steamer which had arrived that morning* 
He had road it in a newspaper extra only that uMUnent, and found 
from it that the competition for admission inh> Jl^Wbury and^ 
Addiscombe would be thrown open only to the ** naturahborn suh« 
jects of the Crown/* Now, he was not a lawyer, and could not ucr- 
dertake authoritatively to define the. meaning of that phrase ; but 
he feared that it meant only those subject's of the Crown who were 
boro in Great Britain* lie said this under correction; but if 
that were the meaning of the expression, there ivos an end evmi 
of the hope of a single Hindoo or Mahomedan family sending their 
children across the ocean to compete for the prises of the Cove* 
uanted Service. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) 

Another ieature in Sir C Wood’s scheme called for remark* 
The constitution of the Legislative Council was to be such that 
native views, native feelings, and native talents, were not to ho 
represented in it at all. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) He did not 
pretend to say nor had he ever pretended to say, that the natives 
should have a preponderance of votes in that Council. But he con¬ 
tended that no one could sufficiently understand the customs sen¬ 
timents and prejudices of the natives of this country without being a 
native himself (Hear, hear, hear.) To a foreigner, however mtelU- 
gent and however observant, this would lie the study of a hfc-time. 
And yet, the Ministenal Scheme provided in effect that nd native 
of India should be a member of the new Legislative Council. The 
^ grounds and reasonings upon which this exclusion was founded, 

' seemed to be various. He was prepared to enter into all of them; 
but the overwhelming crowd and heat, and the gruwiug darkness 
would pi event him. He must call attention, however, to one fiict. 
It had been declared by some half-a-dozen witnesses before the 
Commons* Committee, that the natives of this country were not 
universally incompetent to hold the biglieat appointments in India. • 
Sir Erskme Perry, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Malcolm Lewin, were 
among the number. Not only, however, had these gentlemen borne 
their testimony to native talent and ability, but even Mr. John 
Clark Mar&hman—that veritable « Friend of* India** (Iaughter« ^ 
and hear, hear) had said that, as far as native talent had bean - 
ployed in aid of the administration nf the country, it wofUed 
most beneficially—(hear, hear,) and that he liad known of MOoos|fis 
passing decisions as good—nothing conld he better—as those of 
the Suddur Judges themselves. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Halliday, 
again, who contended most obstiontcly against the apjfiointmeiit 
of natives to the Legislative Council, still admitted tlwt there 
were natives as fully qualified as any Englishman to sit in |t. 
His iprds wcie-— . 
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** T <1(1 know perarofia [mi^anitig iiativ^} who arf quite as fit, or nearly 
ao, (to lit 111 the Lrgiitaiire Conacil aa any EDgliihtuatt of my acqaam-x 
tance.” 

After tUi3, Mr. II. went on to saj that, with a very few excep¬ 
tions, the educated natives, of this country broke down after a cer¬ 
tain age—that they had the utmost distru^^t in their own country¬ 
men—that they had the most imprteit couGdenct* in the incorrup- 
tibiiity, integrity, and competency of the European Judges ;—but 
that thongli he himself bore testimonyr to the characltr of native 
judicial othcers, the n.itives as a body, did not do so. (Loud cries of 
“ no—no.*’) flow far this was true, he (tlaboo Ranigopaul Ghose) 
would leuc it to thb Meeting to judge. Mr. Ilallidav, ii illu'stra- 
tion of lu:» statement that tiie natives have no confidence m th ir 
own countrj men, gave the following example ;— 


1 am borry to aay that there ii a verv stiong tendency amongst the 
natives to regard with uuappea»Able jedousv. araoiintiug to animooit}, 
any member ot their own class r U'^ed above themselves, especi il1> among 
the natives of Bangd, with whom I am most familiar I will given 
recent inbtance of it, whiph wna veiy well known in C-dciitta at the 
time I left. Lord Oalh >iHie took what wa^ con'udered one of the boldest 
steps towards the advancement of the natives which had been taken for 
many years, vi/, the caiefnl selection and appointment of one of the 
very best of them,—a man against whom his fellows eoiilil not pissibly 
litter one word of accusation or reproach. He was a Uindu of high caste 
and high faindy, who had borne an iireprnachable and unieproaclied name 
in the public sei vice for many years. This man, Lord DalUimsie, very 
much to the annovaiice of a great number of Laghsh claimants and par- 
ticnUrly to the aunojaace of the English bar [cries of “ no, no, no,” fiom 
some EiighaU gentlemen present’] wiio were candidates at the <raine tune 
for the office oP which 1 am about to speak, appointed ns atipendiary 
magmtrate of Calcutta He had on tlia< nccasiou to sustain, nut only the 
very loudly expressetl anger pf the Lngitsli ciaitniints, but the still more 
Itmdly evpressed annoyance of the tiatives, and the natives exhibited 
lu so many ways their jeelousy and disbutistactiun with this appointment, 
arising simply out of the fact of this man being placed uvir their 
heads, that he repeatedly came to me, and to other friends to complain 
of the bitteincas of his povition, and the pain and mi<iery which had been 
bronght upon him by the constant attacks, public and private, and the 
annoying petty jeatonsy which he bad experienced fium Ins countrymen 
m consequence of his elevation,** 


He (^boo Ramgopaul Ghose) 'tyas extremely sorry to inform 
the that this statement was entirely ^ incorrect. (Cheers.) 

He did not pesume to c.i]l motives into question, ho wished that 
others shhold judge of him with charity—with liberality, and he 
Oonld har^ no right to expect that they would do so unless he 
judged of them in the same spiiit. (Loud crios f hear.) He 
wished it to be clearly understood that he did not impute any 
Improper motive to Mr. llalliday ; he believed that Mr. TIalUday 
had heard something about jealousy, and that without wishing to 
he had igptked up this something, from 
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btep to «tcp, to tho &iat#ment bad uiado Wfbr^ the Committee; 
which ^as as gproundtess as it w&sf sweepings When he fiist savr 
the statement in the Blue Book» he knew» ftom eonrerhations whidr 
he had had with Mr. Ualliday lum<>elf, that it was a mistake i 
for Mr. Halliday had told him personally something to this elTect-^ 
•* Well, our friend lluruchunder seems to he very thin-skinned, 
lie IS making himself very uncomforlnble about some newspaper 
paragraphs which he knows well proceed from a certain ((uarter 
only.” To tins, he (Baboo Ramgopaul (rlioso) had rtplitd—“ Oli ^ 
this sentiveiiess will soon wear away; his skin will soon get tougher” 
(Im^hter), *‘and he will then begin to laugh at tliese attacks.” 
It would be seen ftom this that when Mr. lialhday had spoken to 
him (Baboo llamgopaul Chose) about those attacks, he had spoken 
of them, not as coming ftom the natives gfmiallv, but from 
a ceitain quarter onl>.” (Hear, hcai ) btin,not satisBcd that ho 
(Baboo Unmgopattl Ghose) might not have misunderstood Mr. 
llallidny, and not knowing for certain that Baboo Ifuruchuiider 
Ghose might not have said unknown to h<m what was imputed to 
him, he had thought it fair, an 1 just, and prudent to call upon 
the Baboo, point out to him the passage icferiing to him lu the 
Blue Book, and ask him if it was a coirect rcpiescntation of what 
he bad stated. Baboo lluruchunder Ghose's reply was that bo 
very much legrettcd to say it was not—(loud cuts of hear, lu ir, 
hear,) and that Mr. Ifalliday, when he made it, must have been 
laboimng under a mistake. He (Baboo Hamgopaul Ghose) gave 
impoitance tothispass^e in Mr. Hallulay'is testimony, because Sir 
Chat lea Wood had quoted it, orrathri gaibled it, in his speech , for 
if tiie report in the Tti»es was an accurate one, Sir Chailea’s was a 
garbled quotation as it differed from Mr. Ilalli day’s words in the 
Blue Book, (hear, hear)->-and he was the more anxious to give 
this open contradiction to the mis-statement lest, should he (Baboo 
llamgopanl Ghose) or Baboo lluruchunder Ghose happen to die 
without uotiLing it, the stigma which it conveyed would adhere to 
the whole nation. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Now, let the Meeting mark and wonder at the inference which 
was drawn from Mr. Ilalliday’s sfatement by the high statesman 
who 13 to rule over the destinies of India :— 

That la the very reason for not appointing a native to the ofBce. 1 
am anxioua that natives should be employed as extensively as possibie in 
situations for which they are fitted g but it cannot be agreeable to a 
native to be placed in an employment in which he become! an object, not 
of envy, but jealousy, to those around bun, who, >mil they our feelings 
under such ciioumstances, would be proud of their countryman’s eleva¬ 
tion.” 

Tiie insinuation here was broad that the natives of India would 
not be proud of the elevation of their conntrymeu. This was 
the fact; tor, to speak of the particular case ui question, he bad 
heard fiom the lips of sevcial of (he unsuccessful native npphpdnts. 
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with whom he was AccjUAitited. expressions of the highest SAthfncttoii 
at the appointment of the successful candidate—their feeling in the 
case was that of the Spartan—tlicy Tejoicetl to see one of their 
countrymen found worthier than they were. (Loud cries of hear* 
he.'ir, hear.) He stated this at the present Meeting in order that 
the actual truth might not rest with him and Baboo Iliiruchundcr 
Ghosc alone ; and for this purpose, to strengthen the contradiction, 
he had written to Baboo Ilurrochunder Ghose a letter on the sub' 
ject, and had received his reply, which, if the Meeting desired it, 
he would not object to produce. (Loud and repeated cries of 
“ produce them—produce them.'*) 

Here then was the letter which he had addressed to Baboo HurU’ 
chunder Ghose:— 

My Deak Hurucuunder, —I have read with very great pain 
the evidence given b> Mr. Ualliday before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the 18th March last. Vou will see from his 
answer to question No. 201!), that in his opinion the Natives of 
Bengal regard the elevation to oiHcial position of any member of 
their own class with unappeasable jealously amounting to atii< 
mosify. And in proof of this statement, Mr. nalliday avets that 
inconsequence of your being appointed a stipendiary Magistrate of 
the Calcutta Police, you liad to 8ustain,.tlie loudly expressed annoy¬ 
ance of the Natives, and tliat their jealonsy and disappointmeiit 
with your appointment were exhibited in so many ways that joii 
went to him repeatedly and to other friends, to complain of tlie 
bitterness of your position, and the pain and mi‘!ery which had been 
brought upon you by the constant attacks, public and private, and 
the annoying petty jealousy wliieh you had experieinx'd from your 
courtrynien in consequence of your elevation. 

As I hav(‘ never heard from you or from any of your friends, 
whether Native or European, that you ever made such a complaint, 
or that )on had any cause to make it, 1 would beg you to reply to 
me in writing whether the statement made by Mr. Halliday is cor¬ 
rect or otherwise. 

Yours &c., 

(Sd.) EAMGorAui. Ghose. 


CulmUci% 22nd ^ulyt 1852. 

And now he (Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose) would submit the reply 
of the stipendiary Magistrate, the envied man, poor fellow! (much 
laughter.) 

« My Dear RamcOpaul,— I am tery sorry to notice Mr. Hol¬ 
liday’s statement, and regret to say that he must have evidently 
misunderstood me. I ncve| complained of my countrymen general¬ 
ly, for I really had no cause whatever for doing so. "When I did 
sjicaic to hiDa^ to you and my other friends of annoyances, f feuded. 
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not to my countrrmon genarallj' or aa a body, but to a certain quar¬ 
ter whence I believed for epcdal reasons ati those futnoyances pro¬ 
ceeded. 

I remain, yours, 

(Sd.) UuRKOCHtTMDnR Grqse. 

Jvly 23, 1853.” 

It was not necessary for him to say on this point, more than 
this—that, not only was Mr. Halliday’ ’ statement as must now be 
seen, entirely unfounded, but that the annoyane^ to which Baboo 
lluruchnnder Ghose had been subjected, oiigitimed in a certain 
contemptible quarter. (Hear, hear, hear.) Nitiety>niite of a huu- 
ched anioug those who were near him were aware of this fact. It 
was not right and proper that, in this place, he should enter into 
particulars concerning the miserable clique from whom the attacks 
really emanated; but since from those attacks had originated—how¬ 
ever unreasonably—an unjust imputation on the national character 
—and since Sir Charles Wood bad made use of that imputation as 
a peg upon ^hich to hang a rope for the necks of the children of 
India, he could not forbear alluding to them iu so pointed a mfUmer. 
(Renewed cheering.) 

Were he to stand and speak from that time until day-dawn, he 
could not exhaust all that might be said in condemnation of the 
Ministciial Scheme. But the evening was advancing, and other 
speakers were to follow, he must, therefore, be bi ief. 

He would beg to refer to the important subject of education. 

The liirl of Albemarle, Lord Monteagle, and otlier peers in the 
Upper House, had expressed the noblest sentiments upon the ques¬ 
tion. They bad contended that, without any reference to ulterior 
effects—without any reference as to whether improved educatiou 
would so qualify and strengthen the Natives, as ultimately to su¬ 
persede the necessity of British rule and British supremacy in the 
East—the Governraeut of the country were bound to impart to the 
Natives the highest order of education in their puuei. (Loud 
cries of hear.) After the remarks he made about Mr. Halliday, it 
gave him peculiar pleasure to add that that gentleman fully shared 
in these dignified and noble sentiments. He bad boldly declared 

1 go the full length of saying that I believe our mission iu India 
13 to qualify them (the natives) for governing themselves.” 

Now he (Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose) argued—^whether reasonably 
or not, let the public of India and of England judge—that the sys' 
tern which proposed to educate the iuhabitants of this country 
in as high a degree as they could be educated, and at the same time 
to slap the dour of exclusion in their faces from the higher priites of 
the public service, was an anomaly in itself, and a cruelty to them. 
(Hear, hear.) It was to impart a propelling impetus to the mind 
of a nation, and then raise an adamantine uail to stay its progress— 
it was to communicate an upward sjuing to the energies of a people* 
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l«) crii«ih them down. (Oheeis.) Such a system w,is ab'^urd and 
ii\cnn>-istent in the extreme. It would he tantalisinoc the edc|eated 
Vonthij ot tins country—it would he triflinp; with the hopes cud as- 
piriitums of a nation. Bitter far to declare openly that India 
bUouhl bo g«)%oine(l, not for the benefit of the governed, but for the 
sole advantage of the governors. Better to do &my at once with 
the fipodom of the proand at one fell Swoop abolish all vestiges 
of any politic il lights and privileges'—prolubit all public meetings, 
and prod uni tlinmgh the length and breadth of the Lind, that the 
haml that wrote .li^tctitiou be lopped off on the block. But (Jod he 
th-mked that "iich a conne of conduct w.is utterly iinposMblc ut the 
puseiitd.)!, and under the Goieronient undir which the natives had 
the g<jo(l (orlune to live. liven if educational iiistitntious wer* not 
oMemled and improvid, the progress ot knowledge must now he iire- 
prcsuhle. With a trie piess around them, and the growing inteicourse 
of Natives with Europeans, it was impossible to stay the rolling tide 
of improvement. What then was the obvious policy which Great 
Britain should adopt towards this empire f Certainly to give to the 
Natives an enhghtemd Jlnglish education. When so educated let 
them be tried heie the same test as is proposed to be applied to 
English candidates in England.' And if any of the native candi- 
d.itis were found ^uccesatul, let them no longer be thrust aside from 
entering the pale of the piivileged service. He telt assured that 
this simple act of justice would entitle Great Biitain to the lasting 
gratitude of a nation, and she would build her bupremaey upon a 
rock gunided by the bulwaik ot millions of faithful hearts. (Loud 
and repeated cheers.) ^ 

f linhoo JoyKmeit Moqketjee in supporting the second resolution 
,^statcd as follows J 

Sir C. Wood has attacked soin^ r*f the statements made in the 
petition sent from Madras, I woulu leave our Madras brethren to 
defend their own statements, as 1 intend to dwell upon defects 
and anomalies which are of every day occurrence and which matc- 
lially affect the ciiminal administration of justice on this side of 
India Sir C. lays a great «-iiess upon a btatement made by Sir 
G. Clerke on the age of Indian Judges. He is wid to have deposed 
that theyoun&;e‘>t Judgeon the Bengal Bench, was of 22 years stand- 
ing. If Sir C. had known the constitution uud practical working of 
the Indian Judicial system, be would not have spoken so etulttngly 
of the 22 years service In England the county Magistrates can 
only punish a man with a few weeks’ imprisonment and impose a 
slight fine. They are obliged to send all other cases to the Courts 
of Circuit But here our Mofussil Magisfrot-'s with little or no 
legal training and at the age gener.iUy from 22 to 28 years, possess 
pdwer to sentence a man to 3 years’ imprisonment in iron anri 
hard tidior and fine to a Urge amount. This tremeudons power 
tbfy t^xefeise without the assistance of jury or assesi^or# j and are not 



At nil guided bj public opiuioiH because iu the Mofussil the opiiiiou 
of the nittiTe community, ie considered nothing. To this Court 
(he commotier, the gciitleinftit and the nobioman are all equally 
t>ubject. What would be the feeling of an Boglish gentleman ut 
nobleman if he were arrested by the myrmidons i>f a Police Superin- 
tendeut, taken to the same officer, who is now metamorphosed into 
a cHminal judge, jury and prosecutor. To add to the strangeness 
of the scene the said ludge baa a ve«y imperfect knowledge of the 
language, iu which the prisoner makes his defence, the witnesses 
give their evidence and that evidence is taken down by an officer of 
the Court employed on a salary of d 09* 7 a mouth. While the 
prisoner or bis advocate, except a written defence made previous to 
the examination of witnesses, is seldom allowed to criticise the 
evidence or to offier a lengthened explanation on the bearings of tiie 
case. After such a trial the prisoner is liable to be sentenced (o ^ 
years* intprisonment with labour and irons. Would not a single trial 
of this kind create a burst of indignation fiom one end of England 
to the other, but in this countiy such cases are of every day 
occurrence. This is not all, our youthful Magistrates are empowered 
under Act 50,1818 to take penal recognisances to ffny amount and 
to enforce the same. A Magistrate living close to Calcutta had 
fined a Zemindar under that law tlie sum of Rupees ten thousand. 
These young gentlemeu come out from England met c bo)s. in 
India they move about and live in an artificial state of Society 
»uostly among the members of tluir own service. They get a 
handsome salary from the day of landing in Calcutta and being 
conscious of a rapid rise in the service by virtue of their covenant 
they generally neglect ^se mcfms and appliances, which are deem¬ 
ed essential to success m life byfthe rest of the world. Thus they 
become necessarily ignorant of the motives and influences which 
prompt men in dinerent circumstances to act differently. In faet 
most of them are devoid of that practical experience of the world 
so essential to a Magistrate to enable him to tiace out cr’me to its 
real source and to take measures to bring the offenders to punish¬ 
ment. They imbibe a notion from their elders that natives are 
litigious, vindictive, false and Oppressive to eadi other and act upon 
those impressions. They are seldom able or inclined to discriminate 
between the different elements of human passions that are involved 
in each case. The decisions of our Magistrates ate in general tie 
rtsnlt of Jirst impreasions. They have no experience either of tlie 
European or *ot the Indian world. In one word they ore radly 
deficient in the phdoimphy of the human mind. Thus the cause 
of truth and justice faiU unwittingly. I am far from nifuntaiuing 
our Magistracy is devoid of talent or good condoci, on the 
contrary I admit with great pleasuic that i have found in that 
service a large number of talented and good men, zealous in the 
performance of their duties and willing to benefit the natives. Tltey 
would do honor to any servicic or community iu the world. But 
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ttreir usefiihu'SS nnd t»U*nt Are muoU iieutrHtbed b\ the 
system iu operaiiuH Some superior aiid honorable minds try to 
rise Above the system, but after A time being convinced of the 
inutility of individual exertion they fall back disappointed, fatigued 
and exhausted. So much, for the age of our CriminAl Judges, who 
dispose of JMOths of the Fouisdaree or criminal cases in which the 
rich, the respectable and the most usefnl classes of the community 
are concerned, and who only send up to the Sessions the remaining 
10th of the cases in which generally most desperate and lawless 
characters are connected with dneoities, murder, Ike, I shonld 
like to see Sir Charles placed tinder one of these youthful Magis¬ 
trates with large Zennndaries, Indigo Factories, &e., for a cot’ple of 
veers, and (lieu hear his opinion on the administraliun ot Polite 
and criminal justice in Bengal. Kven Mr. Marshman who baa 
evidently a loaning towards the members of the Civil Service, bore 
his testimony to the inefticienry of the Bengal Magistrates and of 
the Bengal Police system (questions 3.>61 artd f>2.) Now Gentlemen. 
1 will continue with your permisrion, my obsertaiions on the 
system of Police and criminal justice. What a system it is which 
permits the removal of half a dosen of such Magistrates ns we 
have within a similar number of years almost in each Zillah* 
There may be and are exceptions here and there—but look to 
Midnapori' Jessore, Moorshedabad, the subdivislou of Serampore 
and several other Zillahs and you will be convinced that before an 
ofheer is acquainted with the localities of the bad and good characters 
in one Ztllah, he is hurried into another. What a system is it, 
whirh allows a single youthful Magistrate with one or two deputies 
to be the Superintendent of the Police, and criminal judge over 
large and {lopulons districts of 8(||or 10(A square miles each con¬ 
taining, geneially a million of population, with no mounted Police 
and hardly any roads ^ He has for a guard 10 or 12 Burkuiidases. 
'ouppose a dacoity takes place near the Police Magistrate’s residence, 
can he face it with such a paltry Police force? Oacoities, and 
very heavy ones too, did take place a few hundred yards distance 
from the residence of the Magistrates of Howrah, Serampore and 
Hooghly respectively, not long ago, what did those sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons do at the time of the occurrence f Why, they thought that 
discretion wmi fhe«better part of valor and remained quiescent and 
comfortable in tbeir warm beds, while we poor fellows have the re¬ 
putation of being eaUed cowards by race. They of course sent a few 
Burkundasei^ Jemadars &c., but who also like their masters moraliz¬ 
ed and remained at a distance. The dacoits leisurely sacked the 
l^ioaaea and merrily went away with their booty. Here, in the lan¬ 
guage of Messrs. Halliday and Marshman the cowardly natives 
^alone wore not concerned, but what can onr Magistrates do without 
meanst Give them adequate means and they will do what the Ma¬ 
gistrate^ in other countrioli aebieve. Many of our Maai8|rates 
cannot moyO 2 miles into the interior of thetr iMstfiets in the rainy 
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bt'A^ion unless they chooses to throug*b ntnd and yriUfr sometimes 
mraist and sometimes knee-deep. Is such a Otecumstau^e at all 
favoorahie to induce the Chief Police OflScer to inspect his district or 
to surprise the robbers or breakers of the peace ? I will leave my 
other friends to speak on the state of the Crand Tnink Road«^ which 
Sir C. Wood almost in a poetical describes to be as smooth ‘'a<» 
a bowling green/ 1 will simply observe (hat that road is called in 
this countiy the great military road- f wnnder if there had been no 
troops or military stores to transport, such a road ai» tins would 
ever have lieen cottstructed. The stagiug Bungalows stated by Sir 
Chmrles were constructed chiefly for the accommodation of JS^wo- 
peAu public oificers passing oti that road. The native traveller|i 
merchants or cattle, ha^e not a shed built to put their heads in. 
Oc the contrary the surais or public inns built all along the road 
during former reigns ha^c been all allowed to go to decay aud in 
many places they cannot now bo traced. But mv business is with 
interior roads. 1 have stated above that even Police Olficers cannot 
mose from place to place without inconyeuience. You may judge 
then the state of internal commerce for want of roads or bridges. 
Many noble roadi^ the remains of which are still perceptilde, con- 
vtnicted before th. Comically’s rules, are alloilred to be turned into 
nee fields. It is not an unusual sight in this country to see large 
substantial bridges standing in rice fields, the mads oo each s/dc 
of which have been long washed awa}. The few inteinal roads 
that one sees hero and there, ha\e been chiefly constructed by the 
inueh abused Zemindars. Noble rivers, formerly navigable and 
available for irrigation, as well as outlets of surplus water from tbe 
surroimdiog country into still larger, rivers are allowed to be chokt d 
01 silted up. We imveiost fi or <i riiers of this description in the 
districts of Iloogbly and Burdwan alone. But 1 am led astray 
from the main point, viz. the police. Well gentlemen I have dcs* 
eribeil the state of the police of the suddur stitlion, 1 will now 
give you a f(‘w broad facts regarding tho working ot the interior 
police, A [larogah is an o^cer of Police with a certain amount 
of judicial powers, on a salary of 50 Bs. per month, a mohurrir or 
cleik on a salary of 7 Uso i Jemadar on 8 Rs», and 0 Burkun- 
dases at i Hs. each, cdmpMc the establishment of a Mofusvtl Police 
Bub-dfvision knvtnff junsfitcfwn ffeneralfp ofer^KM mmire tntief. 
The Principal ofllcer, the Darogah, is frequently selected at ramiopi, 
or wUhont* much regard to his prior education: ne is lequircd to keep 
the peace witjun his Tbannah, to catch thieves, to put down 
affrays, and to hold investigations and take depositions of nrUnosscs 
in cases of affrays murders, dacoitees, &c. He has authority lo 
arrest any man be he patrician or fdebian, to search any pci sou’s 
house and to send over to the Magistrate’s Kncheiry, genemUy at a 
distance of 30 or iO miles, any numlicr of persons on a < Iwrgt of 
misdcmeanmii or felony or even as witnes^-s. When 2 or d oc¬ 
currences lake plttfio, which U very often thq cage, or wbeu the 
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T)Arogab is sick, absent or suspended, contingencies not of nnnsual 
occurrence, his clerk the 7 Uupee man performs all these duties and 
exercises all the powers. These officers are fined, suspended, de¬ 
graded and turned out freqtiendy almost wltbont a trial. Possessing 
tremendous powers and'many opportUnhies of doing mischief with 
Ktiich an uncertain tenure of office and scanty emoluments as well as 
such distant and defective control, is it unnatural that they should 
make ** hay while the sun shines** or that thek general conduct 
should be such as to cause the name of Policeman to become 
synonymous with *’ Putdic Plunderer,’* Is it to be wondered that 
with such a Police and Criminal Judges the people should take 
the law iuto their own hands or that might should prevail over 
right ? When affira}8, and robberies take place, a Parogah has 
hilt to open the palms of his hand and hundreds of vnpees will be 
thrown into it by either parties, or when a house is searched or a 
, threat is held out to that efiect how many hundreds of rupees may 
not be got by a Police Officer or wlien Paddy, In^go, Sugar-cane 
or other produce worth hundreds and thousands of Rupees is to 
be removed from a disputed field or by a tjutstionahle owner, what 
money will not be paid to gain the ^ood graces of the Darogali, not 
because the people are sick of thnr money and fond of breaking 
each others heads in the bargain, but because the legal remedy 
is tardy, uncertain and unsalkfactory. If a person intends to ahidi 
^ law, be is very soon cured of his egregious folly. Suppose a 
i^mindar, or a Planter is preparing or nssmbling clubmen to 
attack his neighbour’s factory, or to carry away the produce of, 
many hundred acres, the threateurd party gives early notice to' 
the Magistrate, who issues usnally an oner on the i)arogah to 
keep the peace or summon the other party to explain. The Daro- 
gah wlien opposed to .'>00 chosen clubmen to keep the |)e8ce with his 
lialfa'dozen burkisndauzes and hundred- of rupees ghtteiing before 
his eyes! You will say why does not the Magistrate come out 
himself, or send his deputy and settle the subject of dispute at once, 
because one as well as tne other is bound down to the Suddnr 
station iciVii paperwm'k. He has to bear a dox^n or two of petitions 
daily, to answer a dozen official letters and render explanation to as 
many departments, to look after ihc jails, the roads and the ferries, 
as well as to Ikarjand pass orders oti tome dozens of reports from 
a dozen Darogahs, and m many cases the jEIoi'Opecn officers feel 
their own incompeteney to conduct such enquiries in person. 

'i'hcunkm of the offices of a Rnpsrinteiidenf of Police, and criminal 
Judge in the »ime person is a monstrous evi|l in our system. The 
criminal Juilgo i. e., the Magistrate, can very seldom divest himself 
of the bias he has hod against the prisoners at his bar while the 
proeectUngs were in transit from a Poliee officer’s report to a criminal 
indictment. On this account the {mblie always looks with suspicion 
on court decisions passed under snehr anomalous circumstances. 
Mr. Tremor, tin* present Legal Remembrancer, wrote to the pogrb 
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of Ni/amut, in Apiil iBir> on this as fornhl} ns his mi»> 

huidiiinte position to the Coort^ would tdtow binrf to do. 

“ It may perhaps he asserted generally thatiti all systems, deming 
thenrivilegc of appeal* there ehoidd be pn the part of the Judges 
eomodcrable legal aUaioments copjoined with great knowledge of 
human nature in general^ and e&pemally of the character of the 
people amongst whom they hare to administer justice, and secondly' 
the absence of ei cry otfieial inflaenee likely to cau&e distni bance oi 
duclnation in the mind* of the Judicial authority. 

** (t is further submKted, that both the conditions above mention* 
ed should he realized together, before the hnalily of the ordtib of 
a Court of drat instance cau work out otJier results than justice ; 
the absence of iuflueiK%8, if unattended with the legal knowledge 
will not save a judge from rommitiing eirofs of law, whereas the 
highest legal aetjulremeots if accompanied by hiduenccs disturbiug 
the judgment, will be no safeguard against the commission of eirors 
in matters of ftef. 

**1 do not presume to say, whether the first condition is lealized 
m the present state of things or not; I may venture to assert that 
the second is not; the union iii the same person of the offices of 
tliief catcher and thief trier, officers requiring very different habits 
of mind, gives a bias to the judgment of the magislrale unfavorable 
to the persoits apprehended through the iustriimeutality of his own 
Police, when on their trial; it is not necessary that the magistrates 
should be aware of the bias; it is not however the less real or lets 
prejudicial to justice by reason of this unconsciousness.’* 

Many others have before and ^fter Mr. Trevor brought the sub¬ 
ject to the notice of gorernraeut, but to no effect. The reiterated 
complaints of the public are met by heaping dettpoHe poiners into 
the hands of Magistrates, Bee Acta of 1848, commonly calUd. 
the Dampier Act. The Indigo Planters clamour for redress they 
are told that they have added to the boldness and energy of Anglo 
iSaxoMS the villany of natives. The Zemindars cry out for redress* 
(hey are told that they are no better than fools and villains for they 
appresa their emi Ryots and dempnlate theur oven estates. 'When 
the people grumble they are callw cowardly, timid, litigious and 
Crodsonl} know how many other tliiugshy tlie partizansnf Goverir- 
ment. It seems very strange that the accession of virtue, valor, andi 
intellect for the last 1& years shonld have been alt on the side of 
Government officiate and a corresponding ratio of decrease of those 
valuable qualities evcluahrcly on the side of the people. For in lB3t> 
thus spoke the memhert of the Police Committee composed of some 
of the most eminent members of the Civil seivice. In speaking of 
tl^ improvements urgently leqnired in the Police they observed. 

Para. 4. “That urgency is admitted on all hands, but it arises 
more from the extreme unpopularity of our system and the grievous 
oppression connected with its operation than from any increasc^di 
dispositteit to crime on the part of the commupity at largo,’* 



Tliry Agttin tU'liberulfl) leoonl in para. 3, 

” The deferts in (piestion pervade every grade of the cstablWi-. 
inent. The outline of the system is perhaps as good, as, with the 
materials at hand to work with, could have beea devised, hut for 
want of proper organSaatioii it docs not work as it ought to do. The 
magistrates are overwhelmed. The Darogahs and their subordinate 
officers are corrupt, the village watchmen are poor, degiadcd anrl 
often worse than useless, and the community at largo oppressed 
and incomeuieiiced in various ways, are not only dishicluied to afford 
aid to tlie Police, hut in most cases, had rather submit quietly to bo 
robbed, than afiply to the Police officers for assistance to ap]>rehend 
the thieves, or to iccover the stolen property.” 

Mr. Ilalliday now so ready to turn the scale against the people 
of India delUK^rately recorded in 1833, that “ we seem to he all 
agreed that the present state of Police is nearly as bad as Police 
can be.” Since that time the appointment.of a few uneovenanled 
Magistrates and a small increase in the salary of the Darogahs, 
burelv cannot have wrought such a wonderful change in the opinions 
of an officer of Mr. Ilalliday’s talent and standing, lie that as it 
may we distinctly and deliberately and without fear of contradic¬ 
tion reiterate the assertion then made that the Police and ciimmal 
justice in tins country is “ still as bad as they can be,” that .i 
wicked and powerful person, be he Planter, Zemindar, or Ryot can 
and does plunder whole villages in broad daylight cut and carry 
away crops of hundred of acres of land prepared by the “ sweat of 
the brow** in defiance and not unfrequeutly by the connivance of 
Police Officers, that dacoities, burglaries and thefts, and bloody 
affrays arc on the increase. I have been at some pains to collect 
infoimation and you will be astounded, gentfemen to hear that tdthu 
a dngle month there have beea 25 dacotUee and 500 burglanes and 
thefts in the 4fh division of fke llmghtg district alone. That mo'.t 
of the offenders go unpunished and property once lost seldom comes 
back to its rightful oWr. I can easily multiply instances but 
it is unnecessary to waste more time as the numerous and respec¬ 
table audience before me testify by their assent to the troth of my 
statement, 1 also maintain that the removal of these evils is not 
difficult, much less an impossibility. Give us magistrates of mature 
age and judgment.* Separate the Police from the Judicial, appoint 
respectable 6nd responsible officers on adequate salaries, and place 
them at convenient distances in the Mofnssil. Increase the staff 
and emoluments of the subordinate Poliqa, (HScers, and leave the 
villages watch in the hands ot the vill^^muttitjes under a 
snitable municipal Act. Ckmstruct nodrfl^^f Ih- internal roads 
and bridges. These changes involve a oonwiderable eapendjlnrc of 
money. Government must boldly come forward anil devote a few 
lakhs of rupees to this ohj^eb out of ♦he 30 millioiiv sterliivg 
of revenue they derive from India. No patch work or despotic 
legislation will do. A bold step or nont 
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r liopf I iluill be allowt «1 to make same abiftitvatioiMi on a tSpv 
other poinls. Both Messrs. IJalliday .itid Mtitrslimati have statid iii 
their evidence that the inefficiency of the Police in the Lower Pro 
tinces may in & great meashre be attribate^d to the diameter of 
the people of Bengal and that crime and (ffipre<tsicHi are compara" 
tivdy less in the North West provinces. Not having the Police 
statistics 6f the Agm Picsidency at hand to consult, 1 instituted 
a comparison of cnminal offences ^of atl descriptions committed itt 
bit of the lower districts, with an equal number of those in Behar 
during 1817 and 1848 as detailed in the annual Police reports 
submitted to Government by Mr. Dnmpier, the Superintendent of 
Police, and found that down here we had an advantage of several 
hundred cases over Behar. Thib official statement at once confutes 
the erroneous assertions made by both these gentlemen, for the 
people of Behar in point of strength and courage yield to uo other 
parts of nindoQ^tan : an increased ratio of ciime in that province 
completely destroys the inference drawn from the physical strength 
doctrine. As lon^ as roblrers, thieves, peace beakers and ettortiohers 
are composed chiedy of Bengalees it is meiely au attempt to shift 
the blame from the right quarter by saying that timidity of the pto* 
pie has had anything to do with the present discreditable state of 
the Police, 

I see that Mr. ITalUds^ is still very sore (evidence Nos. I8f)t> 
and 1914) in conseqnence of the opposition the British Indian As¬ 
sociation, offered to nis favorite scheme of saddling the Zeinmdai s 
by indirect legiblation with the maintenance of the whole of the vil¬ 
lage watch in the Lower Provinces, and converting them from being 
the servants of the village communities, into a police force. Not¬ 
withstanding the full and complete exposure made in the petition of 
the Association Mr, ilalliday still maintains, or seems to maintain 
that the inefficiency of the police is partly attributable to the 
wretched state of the village watch, that Zemindars ''resist 
most strongly any attempt made to put thnwon a better footing, 
because it will cause them, they think, additional expense.” Now 
Mr. HalHday cannot be ignorant that the village watch is a remnant 
of the ancient villime municipal institutions. That they (the Chow- 
keednrs) have much deteriorated since thev were made subseivient 
^to the orders of the Police Darogahs by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. 
They are now chiefly employed in attending the Darogahs, carrying 
the loads of Police officers and Zemindars’ Gomastahsj—dnties 
quitq foreign to those &ft which they were originally entertained. 
The great object of appohtting them was to look after the cornflelrK 
and fruit trees of the ^yots and to keep in order stray cattle. 
When the ryots ^nnd that their Chowkeedars’ services were coolly 
appropriated by others, liiey gradually became indifferent, and witli- 
ItelU the regular maintenance of the Chowkeedars. Those Zemin¬ 
dars, who had voluntarily given Ohaukran lands whenever they 
tauud the poverty of the Ryots demanded such a concession. 
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l»Ave iOquuknI Thus Ibe \illagii watdi oiuc ilit piiiic^ 

X)f village commiimtiu, is uow iu the ** last stage ot decajf.** The 
<4iowkeo(Jurs computing the village vNratch» without regular pay, self 
respect, aud most of all from a coufounded multiplicity or rather an 
uncertainty of masters have degenerated in many places into thieves, 
and burglars, When the institution was in its vigor the Landhold< 
er» had no other interference, hut the nomination of Chowkeednrs; 
they nominated them not in the rapacity of Landimlders, but as 
heads of village communities, and were in no way respcfnsiblc for 
their maintenance. Any voluntary assistance alBforded by them to 
the Ryots on this bead m jiarttcular places^ under peculiar circdm> 
stances, cannot be cotistrned by Government into a liability of the 
Lnndliolders. The body of the Ryots never claimed such imoi uni¬ 
ties, All that they demand is to restore to them the institution iu itn 
pristine state, withdraw the interference of the Police and they will 
cheerfully maintain it. Bat such a straightforward measute would 
not suit the framers of the proposed Act, their aim was to annihilate* 
the last vestige of tlie municipal in<>titution, and to incorporate the 
village watch with the general Police of the country. The Zemin¬ 
dars resisted this innovation and very umensonablif pointed nut 
that, as Government was drawing from the country nearly 30 lakhs 
of Rupees per annum, under one head or another, for the support ui 
the Police and laying out only seven, lakhs upon the pre^citt Police 
establishment, it was nothing hut fair that a portion of the large 
surplus should he applied to strengthening and improving the g<‘nerai 
Police of the country, 1 have entered into this explanation to prove 
that in the evidence given before the Commons' Committee, both 
Sides of the question have not been stated, and to point out promi¬ 
nently that neither the Zemindars nor the village communities share 
in any degree the responsibility of the present and past disreputable 
state of the Provincim Police of the country. 

Now gentlemen, l^epe I have socceeded in showing what T be¬ 
lieve most of you by sad experience that our police is not 
exactly the thing that has been described Sir C. Wood, While 
there is Such an insecurity of property within doors, bolts and hais, 
It is not to be supposed that ** parties of wearied merchants are 
spending the night all along the road under the canopy of heaven. 
Losses by robbery*" nU, I hare accidentally touched on the 

state of roads and inns, 1 will nqw, with your permission, speak a 
few words on poblie works generuty. Sir Charles would make the 
people of England believe that during the. ^ Local 

Government has expended ^£400,000 in imifA of public importance. 
Though we have had no access to the acoounUi upon which this 
statement was based, yet we have eyes and ears, we can see and 
hear; by these almost unrefutable tosto I fktd no public works in 
Bengal of any magnitude egecuted within that period which the Gc- 
vernment was not bound to constmet, either for the tran&jiort of 
troops or under contract with Zemindars or for keeping up state 



huUdings. Works undertaken purely for internal commerce or the 
commerce of the people The British Government might as 

well exuUingly point out to the people of England when they cla> 
moured for internal roads> bridges, or suraig (Uns) for Uie protec¬ 
tion of travellers, that Government has laid ont a million of money 
fur a new Military Barrack in Kingston. I will take the last of 
Sir Charles’s latest 5 years, (most favorable to Government) which 
fortunately corresponds with 1851 to 1852. an abstract account 
of which has lately been laid before Parliament. sS80»800 is said 
to have been expended in Bengal during that year. Now gentle¬ 
men yon will be surprised to learn that of this sum nearly :€75.000 
has been absorbed in the repairs and construction of the great uii- 
iitary road, embankments on the banks of rivers, (under special con¬ 
tract with Zemindars and for which a separate item of revenue is 
exacted from them) and public bniidings, such ns Court houses. 
Post offices, &c. and only about ^5.000 or laid out in what 

may be called purely for the benefit of the people. Government 
laying out ^5,000 a year for the sole benefit of tho people of Ben¬ 
gal, who contribute a gross revenue of ^10.000.000 per annum ! 
Listen gentlemen, and tremble. 1 will give you another fact, two of 
the Zemindars, those great curses of the country, had built over the 
Surswatty and Coontce rivers at Sat-Gong and JVIugra on the Grand 
Trunk lioad two splendid bridges, both of them were dcstioyed 
during heavy floods some 7 or 8 years ago. Government ferries 
were immediately established at both these places, and ore now 
yielding to government 8 or 9,000 Us. a year if not more, 
yet we find no signs for rebuilding those bridges to the great incon¬ 
venience and loss of the community. The general ferry or munici¬ 
pal fund committee of the district to wliieh these two ferries would 
properly belong, have been told not to cast their evil eyes in that direc¬ 
tion. I can multiply instances, but I fear I have already tired your 
patience. 1 will crave your indulgence to listen to me on two other 
points, which 1 will state in as few words as 1 can. The Ahkaree 
b^stem of Government is sapping gradually, but surely, the founda¬ 
tion of whatever little morality we are allowed to possess, as well as 
the peace and Jthe wealth of the community. The late British In¬ 
dia Society, the Bombay Temperance Society, the Missionaries, the 
Public Press and large bodies of people have from time to time re¬ 
monstrated against such proceedings, but in vain. 1 will leave this 
subject after quoting a few passages from a petition lately presented 
to a public officer by a large village community not far from Cal¬ 
cutta, in which the erils of the system are briefly, but clearly stated, 
and which may be said, without exaggeration, to represent the feel¬ 
ings and statements of the whole of Bengal:— 

*' Tbat your petitioners believe that these shops have had the most 
baneial effects on the morals of the people of ibis village, and regret 
to observe that a great number of the young men who prior to the ex¬ 
istence of the above shops were averse to intemperaBce, have now de¬ 
cidedly acqnved bad habits. 



** 'tb»k yowr petUionpr<< with dne deference beg to remark that the 
deceptive aigument so often brought furnard, that these ahopa are 
establialied to meet the wanta of the people, should hold good, 
were they opened on their apphcation or in eotnpltance with wishes 
of the village coinminity, bat the faet is too well known to require 
^ any proof that these shops are forcibly opened, without the consent of 
the people and often against their remonstrances. 

“ That aiithoruing a person to mannfacture and seU liquor by paying 
a certain duty, la one thing, and the forced estahlrshment of retail 
shops ill the most tempting places under the direct authority of Go* 
yeriiment is another. Your petitioners feet confident that were the 
innumerable evils rebutting fiom the establishment of such debasing 
shops, and the horror with which their influence on the habits of the 
people IS viewed both by the Hindoo and the Mahomedan population, 
known to Government to the fullest extent, an immediate change would 
be the consequence, because they can never believe that it is the inten¬ 
tion of Government to deteruirate the morals of its subjects by per- 
aeveiing m a system, which yields eumparatively a little more revenue 
than the less objectionable mode observed m Hngland and other civ i- 
lired countries. For if the argument stated in the pieeeding para, 
should justify the establishment of deleterious liquor and drug shops 
all over the country, it would equally bold good in respect to the es- 
tabhsment and support of gambling shops under the authority of Go¬ 
vernment. Hut the paternal carcx with which the British Government is 
known to watch over the interests of its subjects, induces your peti¬ 
tioners to hope that the evils of the Abkaree system, when properly 
brought to light, will be remedied, as those of gambling and siniikr 
vices have been. 

“ That your petitioners beg to urge that irregular habits of living 
bring on improvident expenses, to meet winch, people are not iin- 
frequently led to the perpetration of crimes, which bad the temptations 
that ere so abundantly thrown in their way by public bouses, not 
existed, would undoubtedly have never been resorted to.’' 

Now, gentlemen, on the legal equality of its subjects with the 
British Indian Government, it has been broadly stated both by 
MessrSi ilalliday and Marahman, that nothing was more difficult 
than to get decisions in favour of the Oovernmeiit. (Question 3.151.) 
I can only say from dear bought experience that such is not the chkc 
in India. That Government long ago took away from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the regular Civil Courts of the country the two most im¬ 
portant classes of cases ; 1st, those affecting the amount of public 
lievenue, and 2ndly all suits for the resumption of rent-free tenures 
and vested the Board of Revenue with the derision of the former 
and created a species of Courts (Regulation 2 of 18111, and 3 of 
1828) composed of the Revenue Officers of Gorernment for the trial 
of the latter. Without imputing any tnoiive to Government, the 
jnere creation of these Special Courts for the trial of the largest and 
''most important class of state cases is a cause of just complaint on 
the part of the people. Keveone officers were hot'* Judges and pro¬ 
secutors •, their credit if not their prospects depended upon the sue- 
oessful issue of those oases. In suits between private parties when a 
person brings a suit against another for the possession of land, or 
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fot fixing the rent of lendS} the plaintiff obliged not only to state 
the uamc and residence uf the actual occupants, bat also to specify 
the boundaries of ererv parcel of land inrolrcd in the sdits. With¬ 
out these preliminaries, the case would he immediately non-suited. 
But in Government suits these ugly rules are not t^en into any 
account. Tlie registers, otherwise called of rent-free lands 

were hied by individuals into the Collector’s offices uhmt 50 years ago 
without any enquiry at the time, and without inserting the boundaries 
of a single parcel of land, a large number of which have been subse¬ 
quently proved to be false. The Collectors made these taiUude the 
basis of Government suits. Notices were issued to the individuals^ 
therein named, when most of them were dead or the lands had 
changed hands several times. These notices were considered legally 
sutficient as calling upon the present occupants to defend their in¬ 
terests, aud in failure thereof, hundreds of decisions were passed dmfy 
decreeing these lands tp Government. Upon such decisions t)ie pre¬ 
sent occupants most of them, had no notice either of the institu¬ 
tion, progress, or the decision, were deprived of their rent-free rights 
and made to pa\ Government. But this is not all. Where lands 
never existed and fictitious taidade weie hied merely for deception, 
sjiies were employed to search out the lands with the p^o^pec•t of 
getting a settlement upou half jurama. These interesten parties of 
eouise pointed out the Zemindars and theip people’s lands, and they 
were unscrupulously seized. The Zemindars, Taloukdars and others 
g] naned, and complained, in nio&t instances unsuccessfully. By this 
e(|iut<il)Ie process the Rajah of Biirdwan has been eased of several 
thousands of acres of lands, myself nearly a thousand and many 
otiiers have shared a similar fate, though we are idicady pacing re¬ 
venue to Government for those very lands under the periuaneut 
settlement. The ]iroccedings,openly taken, a stranger would eharac- 
teii/e as highly improper, but the result was brought about very iii- 
genuoubly. Our laud^ were seized and the onne probandt was thrown 
I ])on us, instead of Government, as the party seizing the lands of 
at'lual proprietors. Call you this Mr. Marshman equality m the 
e>e of the law ( It has also been stated in answer to questions Nos. 

aud 21 that there is no great inducement in the way of emo¬ 
lument to render the Civil Servant more anxious to be empl(>}cd in 
tlie llevcitue than iu tbc Judicial Department ju Bengal. I will 
meet this assertion by mentioning the case of a certain Judge in the 
Uooghly district. After bis advent there a few months, he, by his 
equitable decisions, no less than by his courtcous*coiiduct, became a 
favourite with all classes of the people—he was suddenly removed 
to another district to weigh and pack Opium, because forsooth 
the salary of the latter appointment was more to the tune of 1,000 
Rs. per month, aud an acting Judge was thrust upon us, who had to 
learn bis business at our expense. This is not a solitary in^tanee— 
others may easily be quoted, but it is already Hoo late. I must cou- 
dude with a pithy remark of the late D. C, Smyth, a Judge of the 
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Sudtlur, f/iftt tl.e branch will never be improved as long a» 

we get only the “ refuse” of the Revenue T)epartment. 

Baboo linrroehunder Butt then rose and said : 

Mf. Chairman and Gtntlemen,^lt ie with diffidence and iui»-* 
givings that I rise to address this Meeting. Here are assembled the 
representatives of thirty or forty millions of the subjects of the Bri¬ 
tish Crovnt, (Cheers) Hindoos, Mahomedans, and ParsceSt for¬ 
getting the differences of their creed, have joined in the common 
cause uf pleading fur their rights and privileges before the Imperial 
Parliament of Britain. Around me I see the elders and the elite 
of the land, many a head silvered by time, and many a man the best 
and brightest portions of whose life has been spent in laboring for 
the welfare of his country and his species. A sense of my own lit¬ 
tleness in so august an assembly humiliates me, and occasions this 
diffidence. 

Yet, am I not the less proud of the cause which has called us 
together. It is a good cause and a great cause. It is a cause which 
aims at our intellectual, moral and political advancement, and to fur¬ 
ther which none of my countrymen will, I trust, he backward. It 
is a cause with which every man that has the least spark of philan¬ 
thropy in his breast shall cordially sympathise and co-operate. 
(Cheers,) It is a cause which God shall help and prosper. 

The proposition which I am about to lay before yon, will, 1 have 
no doubt, meet with your approbation. It is for a vote of thanks 
to Sir Geoi^ Clerk, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir Edward Ryan, Messrs. 
Sullivan, Cameron, Bright and PhiQimore and all those Chri<»tian 
gentlemen who have exerted themselves so nobly and so earnestly on 
' behalf of the natives of India at this momentous crisis. (Loud and 
vehement cheering.) Altliough these exertions, kind and generous 
in themselves, have yet to be crowned with success, yet should we be 
the less thankful for them ? They have done their best to help us, 
let os thank them for that, and now do onr best to help ourselves. 
(Cheers.) We have waited patiently much too long. Bengal, it is. 
true, is in a better condition than many an American slave colony. 
True it is, that the Bengalee is never sold by public auction, nor 
made over to a creditor in repayment of a loan as poor Uncle Tom 
was, nor banted down from place to place by a hard master like the 
fugitive Geor^ Harris, but still of what use are his talents to him ? 
(Vehement ^eerfng.) In official employment the Anglo-Saxon 
keeps up the same distinctions of caste against which as an institu¬ 
tion of Hinduism, he declaims so violently. That the Bengalee is 
up to all kinds of civil duties, and that his mtegrity has been sub¬ 
jected to all kinds of tests, has been weighed in the balance and not 
fbnnd wanting, hfts been tried in the furnace and found true, can 
hardly now be denied eten by our enemies. It is therefore quite 
unnecessary to di^uss at a public meeting like this, whether any par¬ 
ticular officer has given satisfaction to the public or not. (Loud 
cries of hear, hear.) Were it necessary we could produce irrefraga- 
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Wc arguments ami tcstim^.iiy to prov«»thnt tlie ^duea(e4<9engQ}e^ 
is not vei^ much iuforor to the ordinary run of educated gentlemen 
in England^ and that native agency in every department of public 
business is not only useful but absolutely necessary. But this would 
be a work oi supererogation. ' It is too well knowr Shall the con* 
querors of this land then, the first nation in the world in arts as well 
as in arms, iu generosity ad in spirit, merely because - 

“ They find their fellows gnMty of a shin 
Not colored like thdr own,” 

deny them their just rights, and refuse to.listcn to their voice in the 
framing of laws» and refuse to allow them a share in the general 
administration of the Government f No, gentlemen, this cannot be. 
It is inconsistent with their fair name. Before the Commons of 
Great Britain our case has not been sufficiently pleaded. Let us 
set about the work anew. It is not now too late. Let us not he 
imputing motives to one man and speaking ill of another to display 
our independence, for with such speaking the majority of the Meet¬ 
ing will not make common cause. They snll be supported only by 
their minnions and dependants. ‘ (Vehement cheering.) We have 
friends both here and in England. Let us strike, as the saying 
goes, while the iron is hot. Is it not poosible to send two or three 
well-informed representatives from amongst ns to explain our griev¬ 
ances ? The respected President of the Dkanna Saba [who now 
occupies the cltair,] will probably be able to point out texts from 
the Shastras permitting Hindus to cross the Kalapanee. (Cheers.) 
Or if no such texts tan be found, are there none present willing to 
sacrifice their caste for the lasting welfare of their country ? It is a 
small sacrifice compared with the great good they will bring about. 
If this be not feasible, cannot a second petition more potent than 
the first,” hut coached in as becoming and respectful language, be 
immediately prepared and submitted to the Parliament ? Act we 
must, in whatever way that may be. Up and be doing then, coun¬ 
trymen ! Many golden opportunies have ye missed; but miss not 
this. Shake off your letnargy ye millionRires, ye Zemindars, ye 
princely merchants, and even ye the humble servants of Govern¬ 
ment, and plead for your country. Remember that there is a tide 
in the affairs of a people just as there is a tide in the affairs of men 
wldch ** taken at the flood will lead on to fortuneif'* Think, that if 
you avtdl not yourselves of the passing moments, eveiy subsequent 
attempt at reform both social and political may prove abortive or 
injurious. To the Government we are of course thankful for what 
has been done, but mUoh still remains undone. The signs of the 
times are not altogether unfavorabfe. Let us try with idl our might 
and strength, and even if we fail we shall have Ihe satisfaction of 
having done our duty. 

Although the p^position contained in the above speech wa« 
deemed a most pr(»pcr one, it was thought that in this meeting if 



was out of place and could not be entertained, ns it had been railed 
espocially for the purpose of considering the ministerial scheme of 
the tiiture Government of India. 

Baboo Venty Chant/ Mittra moved the third Besolatioii, which 
was as follows : 

“ That while this Meeting arknowledges with thankfulness that some 
laiprovements have been introduced into his scheme by the President of 
the Board of Control, it deeply laments to notice, more especially among 
other defects, the absence of any provision for the extension of public 
works, the admission of even a single native into the J^egislative 
Council, and the virtual exclusion of the educated natives from the 
Civil Service by the continuance of the Haileybury College as the 
evclnsiie medium of adniuuon into that service,^* 

In doing so* he said.—After the able and eloquent speech of his 
friend Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, it was unnecessary On his part to 
enter into the subjects on which he Baboo Earn Gopaul had expatiate 
cd. He thought it, however, right to state that the evidence given 
by the witnesses before the Parliamentary Committees on the sub¬ 
ject of the admission of natives into the Legislative Council was 
rather of a conflicting nature. Lord Ellenborough, Loid Elphin- 
stone, and Sir Herbeit Maddock had recommended the appointment 
of a consultive body of Hindus and Mussulmans. Mr. II. T. 
Prinsep had expressed his peculiar views on the subject. Mr. I). 
Hill and Mr. J. S. Mill were of opinion that the time had not ar¬ 
rived for entrusting legislation to natives. Mr.' Cameron was friend¬ 
ly to the measure, and Messrs, llalliday and Marshmau were ojipns- 
ed to it. Mr. Jfalliday’s objection might be reduced to two heads, 
Tu., the jealously of the natives in consequence of the elevation of 
their countrymen to official situations, and the community being too 
divided to be fairly represented. 

With respect to the first objection, which was grounded npoii the 
alleged statement of the native Magistrate of Calcutta made before 
him, the reply of the Magistrate himself to Baboo Ham Gopanl’s 
letter, just read, fully contradicted what Mr. Halliday had stated 
before tlie Committee. The instance quoted by Mr. Halliday to 
illustrate the jealously of the natives wlien their countrymen were 
elevated to high posts, fell to the ground. He thought he could give 
an instance of the natives feeling joyous at the elevation of their 
eoqntrymcn. When the Act for the appointment of elective oommis 
stfiners was originally passed, he remembered having attended se¬ 
veral private meetings of native gentlemen, held in different places 
and at different times, and while tlicy were anxious that the system 
of election should work well, there was throughout a strong feeling 
of satisfaction in consequence of the community hadng had to return 
four persons of their body as elective commissioners. Was not this 
fact a posittve j^roof against Mr. Halliday''S statement ? 

As tegftrded the second objection, vU.t that the community was 
<oo divided to be represented, be would ask what country there was 
under the BUD where the caw was otherwise? Hid not Eoglaad 



»rn\ FrAtic^ contain people of all cla.<^cd( sects, and denomiivations t 
Were there not Christians and Jews, l^aptists, Methodists and 
Quakers, Catholics and Protestants, Dissenters, Churchmen, and 
hundreds of other classes in England ? Was the community in 
India remar^ifbly divided in opinion 'f-^and if so, did it not there¬ 
fore rather demonstrate the necessity of admitti* g native members 
into than excluding them from the liegislative Council ? He would 
ask who hut a native could know and report the sentiments of the 
community correctly ? (Doud cheers.) There was no commuoity 
of feeling between tne Europeans and the Natives, and he maintained 
that it was utterly impossible for the former to know the thoughts 
and feelings of the latter. He mentioned this only as a matter of 
fact, and he was borne out in this remark by such* high autliorities 
as Sir Thomas Munro and the Uon. P. J. Shore. 

With respect to the fitness of the natives for admission into the 
Legislative Council, Baboo Ram Gopaul had read to the Meeting the 
favourable opinion of Mr. UalUday. He (the speaker) would now 
request their attention to the opinion of Sir Herbert Maddock. Sir 
Herbert Maddock said: 1 am certain that, as far as regarded 

the community of Calcutta, there were numbers of exceedingly high^ 
ly educated and well informed persons of rank and influence who 
were admirably calculated to be selected to perforin a duty of that 
kind.'’ Mr. Ilalliday admitted that ** the natives exercise consider¬ 
able influence over legislation that the Members of the Council 
do not consult the natives directly, hut through the subordinate 
oflicers ; that it is better to obtained information at first hand than 
at second hand,” and yet he would not have any natives on the 
T.egislative Council I (Hear, hear.) 

' Mr. Marshman’s objection as to the natives having no confidence 
in each other was unfounded. It was well known that native Prin¬ 
cipal Suddur Ameens decide singly, suits involving sums without 
limit: and do they not enjoy the confidence of the people ? What 
cause for distrust could a native councillor, who was one of a body 
of ten or fourteen persons, give to his countrymen 1 The Legisla¬ 
tive Council of Ceylon was composed of a certain number of non- 
officials, one of whom was now a Ceylonese, and the Houses of As¬ 
sembly at Jamaica was composed of abont a dozen ** colored men.’* 
Government officers in their evidence before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee on Ceylon had testified to the fitness of nhe Ceylonese as 
councillors. And while the competency of the Hindus was not doubt¬ 
ed, and the utility of their assistance in the Legislative Council was 
maintained, what could be the reasons for not constituting it on a 
more liberal basis ? 

lie was desirous of entering on other points embraced in the re¬ 
solution ; but as it was almost dark, he would be very brief. 

There was one point which he wished particularly to bring to 
their notice. Most of the witnesses in their evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee had stated that; the people of this country 
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lutd inoro coiifiJonce in the integrity of the VhiropeAii Judges and less 
in that of the Nnti\e Judges. This appeared to him incorrect when 
he lead the evidence. lie thought it, however, to be the best course 
in consultation with certain friends, to ascertain the opinions of the 
pleaders of the Suddur Court, as the^ were, from their most exten- 
^ve and varied intercourse with suitors and their agents all over 
Bengal, most qualitied to enlighten any one on the subject. In their 
reply (signed by fifteen respectable pleaders) to the letter of Eajah 
Suttuchurii Ghosal Bahadpor and other gentlemen, they stated that 
** we have not the least hesitation in declaring that the people of this 
presidency have generally confidence in the integrity of the native 
judicial officers as a body.*’ Was not this declaration a »>ofncient 
answer to the statement in question 1 lie trusted that this most 
numerous and respectable Meeting would also emphatically repudiate 
the imputation cast on the native Judges who, by the work done, 
appear to be superior to the covenanted officers, and to whose 
efficiency Mr. Bird, Sir Brskine Perry, and others had borne the 
highest testimony. 

The policy of the British Government with respect to the natives 
of India ought to be the policy of reason and justice as had been 
over and over declared. The continuance of the Haileybury Col¬ 
lege would virtually exclude natives from admis'«ion into the Civil 
Service. Justice and the interests of this country required that 
all candidates should be placed on an equal footing. The woids of 
Sir T. Munro should also be remembered:—” Every time that a 
native is raised to a higher office than had been before filled by any 
of his countrymen, a new impulse will be given to the noble estab¬ 
lishment, * * * But this improvement will take place in a 

much higher degree when the new office is one of a high and inde¬ 
pendent nature like that of a Judge Sir Thomas Munro had enun¬ 
ciated an important truth. The more the human mind was fettered, 
tlie more it was hampered, the more ignoble and degraded it became. 
Give it full scope, and it v^ould be more and more expanded. Was 
it not the relaxation of the restrictive policy that had brought about 
the present iraiirovement in the administration of this country ; and 
was it now to be said that the total annihilation of the protective 
system would be productive of evil 7 Impossible! And yet the 
British Government appeared to be lukewarm in the appreciation of 
this striking truth. 

The Bevd. K. M. Banetjeu seconded the Resolution moved by the 
above speaker, and spoke in support of it to the following effect:— 

Tliis resolution, he said, was eueh€ai9iic as well as quei'ulous. It 
called upon the Meeting to express thankfulnt^s for the improve¬ 
ments introduced into the new measnre for the Government of In¬ 
dia, while it also complained of the important thinp left unprovided 
for. He hoped both parts of the Resolution would be received by 
the Meeting with equal cordiality—-that the world might know that 
the native community, officially convened by the Sheriff, had met in v 



f.ivger niiTriber«» timu hurl ever before congregated for any pnrpow, 
not for mere declamation and clamour, but for calmly and aeriously 
deliberating on their duty at the present cribis—tliat followers of the 
Vedas, the Koran, and the Bible, to say nothing of other opinions, 
though disagreeing in religious sentiment, were sufficiently alive to 
the common interests of their country and their lace, and entertaiu'’ 
ed sufficient re8i>ect for the Parliament and Her Maitst}'’8 Ministers, 
not to suppress iu sullen silence what they felt on the occasion ; and 
that white tiiey were ready to give eiEpression to regrets at tlic omis¬ 
sions of the new Government Bill, they were also ready, first and 
foremost, to express their thaoks for the excellencies w hich it con - 
1 allied. The Meeting would be able to appreciate the improvements 
in Sir Charles Wood’s measure the better, if it remembered that they 
were for the most part what bad been suggested and recommended 
iu the petition of the Bninih India A^\i/ciafton* lie (the 
lleverend IC. M. Baucijea) here felt himself bound in candour to 
make a coiifeshion. The petition to which he had ju-'t allud* 
id was one to wliicli he was at tirst very much ^opposed. lie 
did not sign it. He could not have sigticd it. It conffim- 
ed a clause which breathed a spiiit of iniolernnce against his 
laith which he could never sanction. But thcie were other 
parts m it which might be adopted m a prayer to parliament 
with gnat credit as fur as the subscribers, and piofU as fai as thO 
country was conceined. But the objection he felt to the 
leligioits intolerance clause prevented his giving to those parts of the 
document the impartial consideration which they justly demandec?. 
lie would nut hcMiate to acknowledge that he looked at them per- 
liaps with a prejudiced eye. He hud in consoqueuce of that, spoken 
against the petition as a u'hole —aiul that both publicly and privati*- 
ly. He felt it due (o his country men iu this puldic assembly to 
apologize for the injustice he had done to that document, ((’beers) 
NotwitbtamUug the ubjectiounl clause to which he had adverted, and 
some otiier clauses which it was needless to specify, the petition 
conUiiued ideas wliicdi indicated a high sense of Indian polKics. 
Nothing could he a higher recommendation of it than that almost 
alUhe important improvements introduced by (he Prchiilent of tlie 
Board of Control wrere suggested by the petition; and tint at a 
time when both Conservatives and Liberals had contemplated the 
leuewal of the Charter witli scarcely any modificatiuii. Cinder these 
circumstances the native community miglit congratulate thcuiiielves 
on their prudence ami foresight, and treat with just contempt the 
hostile remarks which appeared yesterday in the so called Primd of 
India. Let the Meeting now consider seriatim the points in which 
wholly or partially the Minister for India has met the wishes of the 
Bengal petitioners. The petitiouers wished (hat the renewed Char¬ 
ter should not extend beyond ten years. The Minister proposes 
that it should not be extended for any period at all so as to preelude 
Parliament from h>gyafuig uu India at any time. The petition erji 
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tvished that the number of Directors or advisers of the Minister 
shoiiid he reduced, and that six Directors should be nominated by 
the Crown. The Minister has in a great measure granted this wish 
by proposing that the number of Directors should be reduced to IB, 

' and tliat the Crown should nominate 6 of them. The petitioners 
proposed the creation of a l^egislative Council separate from the 
Executive ; the Minister has accepted the proposal. The petioners 
desired that there should be a separate Governor of Bengal; the 
Minister has so provided in his scheme. Thq petitioners proposed 
that the salaries attached to the higher offices'should be reduced, 
and those of the lower offices enlarged ; the Minister has promised 
that there shall be a revision of salaries. The petitioners de&lred that 
ti>e unseemly spectacle of a large empire governed professedly by 
private patronage should be discontinued and that the appointments 
to the Civil Service be thrown open to public competition; the 
Minister has grappled with this difficult cptestion, and resolved that 
merit alone shall guide not only civil appointments, of which the 
petitioners ha^spoken, but also appointments to the Scientific Mili¬ 
tary Service and to Assistant Surgeoncies—thus in the one point do¬ 
ing more than the petitioners had aaked. The petioners had desir¬ 
ed that the Supreme and the Suddur Courts should be amalgamated;, 
tlie Minister has granted the petition. These are reasons sufficient 
to convince the Meeting of the attention psiid to their recommenda¬ 
tions, and to excite the thankfulness which the resolution requires 
for the improvements inserted in the scheme. The Meeting, he 
hoped, would prove to the world that the natives were not insensi- 
We of the excellencies of the Bill while they complained of 
its defects.^ But it might be asked why not rest satisfied with 
the points already gained ? Why become querulous wlieu there 
were so many reasons for thankfulness. . For this plain reason, no¬ 
thing has been done to remove the butt under which the natives had 
80 long practically laboured ; but rather things have been proposed 
to be worse in that respect than they were left by the Charter of 
1B.33. If, as it now appears, the competition to the service even in 
England is not left opeii for natives, then the door which was left 
open in the old Charter is now legally closed. What have the na¬ 
tives done to deserve this sore reproach I A scheme as it ap¬ 
proaches perfection renders its defepts the more glaring ; but the 
new scheme has in this respect a blot which would be prominently 
seen even in the days of monopoly. If, as Mti Melville, the Secretary 
of the Court of Directors, has admitted in his evidence, the natives 
of a country have the best right to he employed, in its services, why 
this studied exclusion in the latter half of the 19th "entury 1 After 
mooring the idea in Committee of the admissibility of natives to the 
Leg^lative Council, the drama ends tragically by their entire ex¬ 
clusion ftom the service ! If, howevbr, the Minister had deliberate¬ 
ly and cedptWif/y come ^ this determination, be (the speaker) 
might have nidvised his cohtitiyhien tp sulfer it in silence. But, as ' 
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bas been inconi'romtibly ahoum the Minister for India came <« 
that determinatioD on misinformation. He spoke under misitifor- 
Tnntion when he Said in his speech that uatires would be placed in 
difficulties if appointed to l%h offices. He spoke under misinfor¬ 
mation when he remarked that unlike the English nation the natWe4 
became jealous, instead of being proud» when any member of their 
body was promoted to a high office ; or that a native would become 
a political martrr if ho were promoted to eminence, and find a Coun- 
eillor’s chair a bed of arrows. The misinformation would be rectified 
when this day's proceedings were made known, and then one might 
expect the Minister would willingly do justice to an injured race. 
Among others who assisted in creating an erroneous impression 
in the Minister's mind Mr. d. C. Marshman held a conspicuous 
place. 

He called the appointment of a native member of Council a 
* difficult and a delicate question.' He buttered his evidence by 
remarking that he should be very sorry fo say auythtny that would, 
in any measure, wound the feelings of the natives, among whom 
he had lived so long. Very great tenderness ot feeling 1 But 
tenderness might be otherwise called softness or weuKness of unnd, 
Strange, tliat the stout hearted Editor of the Fnend of India, who 
never spared a blow to the native aristroeracy, should suddenly fall 
into such a fit of tenderness before the Commons' Committee, and 
be sorry to say anything that might wound native feelings. Such 
weaki'C!>s of mind did not exist when he raked up native defects, 
while he divulged even private arrangements into which parties had 
entered with him as a printer, when he proverbially spoke of the 
illustrious Rajah whom the President named in his opening ad¬ 
dress, and whom the victor of Phssey delighted to honor—as 
Nabokissenn Babotta. There must be something magical iu the 
editorial chair of the Ft vend of India, or in tiie witness's se.xt in the 
Committee room. Either the former imparted a ttger*s heart, or 
the latter a deer's. Mr. Marshman could not recommend a native 
of India to be appointed to the executive appointment. Why t 
Not because they are a conquered race- -it would have been better 
to have spoken at once in (he Ellenborongh idiom. No, Imt be¬ 
cause “ the natives themselves have so little confidence in one an¬ 
other, that if any such member were appointed to* the Council he 
would be regarded with feelings of the most intense envy and mis¬ 
trust"—and “ because, however honourable and upright he might 
be, his own servants would he rontiniially representing that he pos¬ 
sessed supreme power in the country, and that they would imme¬ 
diately set their influenee in his family up for sale!" Hoes Mr. 
Marshman spi^ak from personal experience ? His dependunts indeed 
gave out strange things as to the supreme power of the " kiog of 
Serampore.” 1$ there any such virtue in the Anglo-Saxon raee 
that their servants too, though nathes by race, partake of Aiiglo- 
^axon excellency and abstain from doing the evil which is mono* 



01 IliP '.prvnnts of natives '‘however upnghi Thf 
-M<*otm £5 to leinemher who Mr. Marshinaii is Upwards of 
rwent 1 3 eais ago he edited the (StfwWtMr Ihtrpvn, an Anglo-Ben- 
galee newspaper, chiefly rend hy m/twes. At that time Mr. Marsli 
man liim'icU'advocated in the Jhtrpmi, the mca<iare of having nati\c 
inemhera in the Legi<9lntne Conned, and proposed timt Uam Mohun 
llov and Bhohany Churn Bancrjea should sit in it. But there was 
no immediate prospect of the thing then. The prospect was distant. 

“ ’Tis distance lends omhantment to tlie mpw " 

.At that time Mr. Maraliman was not the Friend of India ^ ht% 
for our 1 ace was then undeveloped. Sir Charloss Wood 
also appeided to Mr Marshman as an authority in fa\or of imme> 
(hate legislation for India. He said :— 

“ In tlie opinion that wc are not likelv to obtain mneli additional 
information from India calculated to be of service in our present pro¬ 
ceeding, I am coiifiioied by the statement of a most intelligent wit 
ness, who appeared before the Commitree a few days ago ; a gentleman 
who had res'ded the whole of hi« life in India, and is better aequainteii 
than almost any one else with the feelings and habits of the ptoplc of 
India,—I mean Mr Marsbinan He stated to the Commitue his opi* 
nion as follows '—‘ Tor the ariangement of the general goveinraeiit of 
India, both abroad and at home, I think the Committee has leoeived 
as much information as can be deemed nece^sar), and that nothing iv 
to be gamed by waiting f<«r fiirlliei light upon that subject. 1 do not 
think it IS at all likely that bv postponing Ugislatidn «e should ob¬ 
tain farther valuable nformatioii fiom liui a I tiiir.k that ti.ere can be 
no necessity whatever for waiting in the hope of obtaining fuither in¬ 
formation from India.’ ” 

This is what llr. Marshmsin s.-^id to < he people of BegUnd. Let 
the meeting compaie it with what he hud said to the people of India 
two or three months before i(‘turning home as the Kditor of the 
Friend of India — 

“ X report was brought from London by the mail of the 24th of August, 
that the Court of Directors hoped to complete the evidence, and get the 
whole question of their Chaiter disposed of during the brief session 
of four Of five weeks, which WHS exjierted to commence on the 11th of 
November, and tciminate just before Christmas. This would be tan¬ 
tamount to a renewal of tlie Chartir for twenty years without enqijiiy, 
and It would reflect suelt deep discredit on all those who had any 
share in such a measure, that we scarcely think it can have been 
serionsly contemplated After the House of Iiords had pronounced 
the subject referred to them one of ‘ irnportance,* and divided their 
enquiries into eight distinct heads, how can tbev tamely ubimt to vote a 
new Charter while the most important topics of enquiry were untouched ’ 
It would be difficult to discuveI langUiige too strong to charaeteri/e such 
an outrage on all decency. India has a right to expect the best Govern¬ 
ment which England can bestow on her, and foi this object a calm, deli¬ 
berate and iippHitial inveitigation of the working of the institutions 
which have been already cstHbliNhed m the country, is indlspensible. 
We require the prolongation of the present Charter for another twelve- 



tn‘'ntb, in onl«iv tlmt tl» 4 * next seMinn may he entirely jlev’«»e<l to the 
receipt of evidence from all parties, Kuropesna and Natives, utficiiil and 
n»)n officifll. What ie to be done only once m twenty years ought to he 
done well.” 4 

Such is the clmrncter of the witness by bclieVing in whom the 
President of the Board of Control does not give to the natives a 
boon which he in his unbiassed judgment thought it was due th 

them. Oh that he had not listened to such evil counsels ! 

Tlie Reverend K. M. Banerjea went on to say that the Maho- 
medan rulers with all their faults pursued a more liberal imperial 
policy. Elphinstone says of Akbar that his employment of them 
(Hindus) equally with Mahomedans began with his assumption of 
the government.” The Ili'^torian of India can cite the names of 
Man Sing, Todnr Mull, Ilernu, Beerbul, as holding high offices 
under Mnhomedan emperors, but not a single name is reserved to 
him to record a.s holding similar offices under the auspices of Bri¬ 
tannia. It is to he hoped that Christian Britain will not allow her- 
pelf to be outdone in this respect by the followers of Mahomet. The 
Rev. speaker concluded with alluding to the testimony of the Sec¬ 
retary of the Court of Directors, who said that a time will come 
when the spread of civilization and Christianity will jnepare the. 
natives for taking a share in the government of their country, hut 

then, Mr. Melville added, the British Supremacy must cease at that 
time. Thi.s doctrine was an injury both to England and India. If 
men in authority believed that the connection of England with 
India wiil cease when the natives are enlightened, they would 
naturally be embarrassed in their human proceedings ; for though 
Sir Charles Wood said in words that ought to be written in letters 
of gold, that he would prefer the elevation of India even though 
the empire were lost to Britain, to the degradation of Tn<l!a under 
Britain ; yet no Minister conld boldly persevere in measures that 
might be supposed to lead to such a political crisis. Mr. Melville’s 
doctrine is also to be regretted, for the influence it might produce 
on native minds. If natives believed their elevation and British 
supremacy were not compatible, their allegiance might naturally be 
shaken. No ! the true doctrine is enunciated in Mr. Cameron’s 
tinparalled book, It is there proved beyond a doubt that the 
Romans by their policy of imperial equality reigneji in the hearts of 
their provincial subjects. Are the natives of India, taught from 
infancy to regard with awe the p6wers that be, likely to be Jess at¬ 
tached* to their rulers when they are relieved from disability and 
treated like members of'a common human family? Never. Their 
allegiance for the Queen will, become a hundred fold greater, and 
their confidence in British jttfstice be proportionally increased when 
British rulers will judge of their feelings from their own notions of 
hnman nature, and not from the testimony of witnesses, who while 
they would give the natives the crvmhs that fall from Anglo-Saxon 
tabu Si are desirous of monopolising the bread themselves. 
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Bahoo Coyfas Chnnder Bose then addressed the Meeting as fol¬ 
lows : 

Gentlemen,—I hope you will listen to me for five minutes only. 
You cannot deny me this indulgence. I owe you an apology for the 
little service 1 can hope to render in the cause in which yon are cm- 
hjirked. I am not blest with the advantages which many of you here 
present enjoy, of a command of language which rises spontaneously 
to the lips, of a varied knowledge of the detail of the machinery by 
which our country is governed, of a thorough and intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the stale of the country, the condition and the wants of 
its people. But either for the poverty of my language, or for my 
imperfect knowledge of the state of the country, and of its adminis¬ 
trative machinery, 1 am not the less concerned for its future welfare, 
I arn not the less sensible of its present wrongs. 1 am not, 1 trust, 
the less fit for standing amidst you iu behalf of my country. Now 
that the crisis is come, so long watched for with interest and solici¬ 
tude, I mean a Parliamentary debate respecting the futiirc govern¬ 
ment of our country ; now that a Committee of enquiry has been 
instituted to elicit information on the state of affairs in India; now 
that it has gone throujtli the evidences of some of the most impor¬ 
tant personages in Indian politics ; now that the measure has been 
announced which proposes to continue in the hands of nur honor¬ 
able masters, the Uonorablc the East India Company, the govern¬ 
ment of this country with only slight modifications ; now that the 
destiny of India for another twenty years or a more indefinite period 
is nearly sealed, it behoves us, fellow countrymen, as subjects of an 
enlightened and benevolent government, as childien of the soil, ex¬ 
posed to many wrongs, to wait at the door of Her Majesty’s Imperial 
llonscs with an explicit and sensible representation of our real 
grievances, fortifying our statements ly well-selected and authenti¬ 
cated facts. Let our language be the language of a subject to 
his sovereign, repectful, and submissive. But let it be at the 
same time unhestitating and unequivocal. Let us not through 
a mistaken seal, or too sanguine a hope of redress m'agnify our 
wrongs. Let us extenuate nothing nor set down aughi in ma¬ 
lice. Let us also hope a little that our disappointment at the 
•nd may not be great. Neither let us presume to dictate the line 
of policy that ought to be pursued with regard to India. For that 
would be an act of unpardonable folly and presumption. Our best 
policy would be to point out the defects in the system of the govern¬ 
ment tl'it has existed from the commeiicement of the British Em-* 
pire i ^ndia, and the shortcomings in the ministerial scheme that 
has been laid before the House by Sir Charles Wood. It shall 
no less be our duty to comment upon some of the evidences taken 
before the Committee. For much has been said before thet Com¬ 
mittee, which is not only an insuffictent and imperfect account 
of the state of this country, bat much that has been perverted to 
serve a dishonorable end. 1 shall therefore touch upon some of 



the points which it would be hecessarr for. us to allaUe to in tiu; 
representation that ought to be made from the people of this 
country. But before I proceed with this important part of my 
duty, it may not be uninteresting to oiFer a few. hliita regarding the 
most effectual manner in which the representation is to be made. 
The experiment has been tried of sending memorial to the House* 
and it has not succeeded. Well* if it has' failed*' let us grasp at 
another. There is no cause for despair.. The time is not yet gone 
by. All is not yet over with this unfortunate country. India has 
friends in Englishmen who will not easily suffer her to be given ujp 
to the selBslmess and avarice of a few that are interested in the 
debasement of the many. It would be for yon to co-operate with 
those benevolent and philanthropic men who have your cause at 
heart. It would be your interest to place at their disposal in¬ 
formation regarding this country which* from the distance of sea and 
land that intervenes between us, it is difficult for them to obtain 
with ease and accuracy. Their knowledge of India is generally 
derived from books and newspapers. Books and newspapers that 
arc written by half-informed European residents in India* who at 
the most can judge of things from their appearances, and who often 
jump to conclusions from insufficient facts and data. I mean no 
derogation to their talents or their powers of observation. On the 
contrary 1 am free to confess that some very able and unexcep¬ 
tionable works have been written by European residents in India. 
But they have always had to encounter with a serious difficulty 
which no amount oflabour could obviate or overcome. I mean the 
conventional condition of the people of this country which always 
shuts out the European or the beef-eater from the social circle of 
the Hindus. He is always to them a stranger and a melachooi. 
And for this above all other reasons he is disqualified from speaking 
as to their real situation and wants in life. Information regarding 
their situation and wants for the use of a committee of enquiry 
must be derived from the people of the country and should be fur¬ 
nished mostly by them. It would therefore he, gentlemen, I re¬ 
peat, our duty and interest to embody our respective evidences in an 
explicit and intelligible statement and to place it at tlie disposal 
of those well meaning individuals who have been fighting our cause 
in the west. Such co-operation, gentlemen, will be for your 
infinite advantage. While an enlightened edneation has con¬ 
ferred on those gentlemen, the friends of India in the west;^ 
the advantage of superior powers of speech and of mind, the 
materials ^at will be supplied by you as coming from the children 
of the soil, who can alone speak to their wants and their sources 
of unhappiness will, in effect, lessen the credibility of most of the 
evidence which tells so unfavourably of this country, and give to 
European minds a different turn in respect to Indian affairs front 
what has been hitherto taken by them. In speaking of the evidence 
1 mostly allude to those of Messrs. Marshmau and HalUday who for 
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teanou of their l(ing reaidcnee and occitpat Ions in India shoiiht 
have borne qtiiic n different tesliinouy from what has heeu done bv 
them. Mr. Marslimap I may his shadow never j'row less ; I Imve 
respect for the talents and his knowledge of Indian affairs, but he 
has bartered them, and bis independence for something tangible, 
and glittering. Mr. Halliday—that friend to native education, 
whom many of us will remember to have seen strutting along tlte 
pavement of the Hindu College Hall with admiration in his eyes 
for the acquirements of the alumni of that excellent institution, 
is the mun, who has stood foremost before the house in deprecating 
Native worth and iutelligeuce. Mr. Halliday, if I mistake not, 
when in Calcutta, was a great friend to that respectable countryman 
of onrs, 13ai)oo Prosunno Coomar Tagore. But in alluding to that 
gentleman, he has happened to say something that would place him 
in a degrading position instead of what he really holds, as a man of 
the greatest iniluence and rcpectahility among his fellow-country¬ 
men. But leaving these gentlemen and their evidences to them¬ 
selves, I shall strictly contine myself within the limits which 1 have 
proposed to my selfj for the present occasion. 

in speaking of the manner in which a representation is to be 
made i wish I could even for one moment indulge in a hope—the most 
glorious for ItiJia—of a deputation from this country, consisiiug of 
respectable and well-informed men selected from the higher and in- 
ffuential ranks of our society. Such a deputation will carry hefort' 
it every oppooitiou and indifference to questions of Indian impor¬ 
tance, and will secure for our country the most inestimable 
blessings. It will fill the minds of our friends and well-vvisliers in 
the west with higher and worthier notions of Native enterprise, pa¬ 
triotism and euhghtement, than we have hitherto given them an 
opportunity of eutertahiing—with tlic exception of only two 
hrigiit examples. No one here present can misUke the ex¬ 
amples to whom I allude. Peace be to their ashes! That would 
be indeed a proud day for India, when her children will be per¬ 
mitted to stand before those mighty tribunals which constitute 
the palladium of English liberty, and claim for their conntrynieu 
immunities and privileges to which every subject of that govern¬ 
ment is a freeborn heir without distinction of color, creed, or birth. 
Bnt I will not indulge in this reverie for any great length of 
time. The proposition should have come from its proper quarter, 
from men who by their position in society, their superior talents 
and their independent fortunes are capable of realizing the hopes 
and wishes just now expressed. 1 shall just proceed to review 
some of the most important parts of the speech of f r OharlesWood. 
He has dwelt at considerable length on the necessity bf legislating 
for Ipdia during the present session of the parliament without 
waiting for further investigation and evidence from this country, 
With regard to evidence’-from this country, the llight Honorable ’ 
gentleman is of opinion “ that no new light of additional inform- 



Atidn is likely to be obtained by vraitiiig foe fresh evidend^ irdnt 
India.** And in support of hi$ opinion has adduced the authority 
of Mr. Marshman vrbo stated hts opinioa to the Committee aa 
foUovrs. For the arrangement of the general government of India 
both abroad and at home, I think the Committee has received as 
much information as can be deemed necessaiy and that nothing is 
to be gained by waiting for farther light ujpori that subject. I do 
not think it is at all likely that by postponing leg^iation, we should 
obtain further valuable information from India. I think there 
can be no necessity whatever for waiting in the hope of obtaining 
further' information from India.** No farther valOable information 
is likely to be obtained from India; for this reason, that Mr. 
Marshman has furnished the committee with all that was valuable I 
I am not awAre to what evidence from India Sir Charles Wood 
alluded, but I am perfectly sure he never dreamt of any evidence 
from the people of this country—the only quarter from which new- 
light or additional infomation can be expecteil. In alluding to the 
petitions which have been forwarded and one of which Sir Charles 
Wood has been pleased to characterize as a tissue of exaggeration 
and misrepresentation, the Honorable gentleman has selected three 
topics for consideration,—The administration of justice, the want of 
public works, and the tenure of land. With regard to the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in India the Hon’ble gentleman has dwelt with 
considerable force on the incorruptibility of English judges, and the 
confidence of the Natives in their honesty, *rhi8, Sir Charles Wood 
has gathered from the evidence of Mr. Ilalliday. But if the Right 
^ 'norable Gentleman had any meaus of access to the opinions of 
trie Natives themselves, he would have learnt to his infinite surprise, 
that they expect as much justice at the hands of an English Judge,as 
‘hey expect from a log of wood, or the image of stone which they 
worship—for in the Court of an English Judge, the Sheristadar is 
the all in all, who is their preserving or their destroying angel. 
But the Right Honorable Gentleman is not very far from the mark 
in holding that native litigants to a suit would generally prefer the 
Court of an English Judge to that of a native justiciary, for the 
chances of cornipting the under officers of the Court are greater in 
the former than the latter. With regard to the character of native 
evidence in a court of justice, it has been maintained on the authori* 
ty of the Rev. Dr. Duff, a gentleman for whom I h*ave always enter¬ 
tained the greatest respect, that they are generally false and not true, 
and that a native witness generally prefers falsehood to truth. The 
statement is true to a certain extent. But it ought to have been also 
mentioned that a proneness to giving false evidence is not an 
inherent vice in the natives of this country. On the contrary no 
nation on the face of the earth has been more remarkable for their 
truthfulness and simplicity. Before the introduction of English 
courts in India and English law technicalities there was seldom an 
occasion for evidence in a court of justice. Large transactions of 



mm\ey otlier credit tasftctio&s were carried on in mutual 
iTUBt, and there H not a single Hindu family that cannot produce 
some old document in whicK the only witnesses were the bodies in 
the heaven*', the sun, moon and the planetary spheres. Sir Charles 
in his enthusiastic admiration for the Company’s Judges ha<« been 
led to take a comparative view of reversion of decisions in cases 
of appesl from the Suddur and the Supreme Court> and to submit to 
tlie House the agreeable statement that the pioportion of oases 
aBirmcd by the higher authorities is that of two-thirds on the side 
of Company's Judges, and only one>third on the side of the 
Queen's Judges. If Sir Charles Wood meant to insinuate that 
juMice is better administered in India by the former than t''<* latter 
officers, then all 1 can say is that here in India he will, be laughrd 
at by every body. 

The next subject to wbicli the Kight Honorable Gentleman has 
alluded, is the execution of public works in India. He has not 
said, that much has been done in this department, but that as much 
has been done as the funds of the East India Company would 
allow. He has adverted with great satisfaction to the great trunk 
road, the serau and provision establishments, the guard bouses, 
and the roads and canals in the different parts of India, all which 
he thinks have placed us in possession of greater comforts than we 
ever enjoyed under any other rulers. Admitting the truth of his 
position that we did not enjoy similar benefits under Mahomedan 
rulers, I beg to submit the question,—would the featuies of a 
barbarous Qoveininent constitute the standard by whicli we are to 
judge of the merits of an enlightened government like the one we 
have now the good fortune of being placed under ? The state of 
our roads is miserable, in the rainy season they are almost impassa¬ 
ble, so much so, that one can har^y ventuie out without risking his 
neck.- Much has been promised to he done. But where is the 
security for the promise being fulfilled Some provision ought to 
have been made by which annually a sura could have been reseived 
from the Indian revenue, for works of permanent utility. 

Next regarding the appointment of natives to situations of emolu¬ 
ment and trust it has been remarked by the Right Honorable get tie- 
man, ' that Natives should be employed as exteusively as possible in 
situations for which they are fitted, but it cannot be agreeable to a 
Native to be placed in an employment in which he becomes an ob¬ 
ject not of envy but of jealousy to those around him, who, had they 
our feelings under such circumstances, would be proud of their 
countryman's elevation.’ This the Right Honorable geutleman has 
also gathered from the evidence of Mr. llalUd .y—but from what 
sources Mr. Holliday again gathered this stoiy of * jealousy,’ I 
raimot tell, for instead of jealobsy—there was every demonstration of 
joy at the elevation of Babu Hum ChUndcr Ghose to the post of 
Calcutta Magistrate, If jealousy there were, it was somewhere else 
than in the Natives of this eountiy^ 
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With regard to topics of lodian revemie, the doty on salt and 
other oiooopoliea; 1 am not prepared to pass any opinion at pre» 
sent, I would leare it in ihe hands of the better informed portions of 
my countrymen* It has been repeatedly urged on the attention of 
the Indian Home authorities that the duty on salt is one of the most 
oppressive taxes in India—Salt, so necessary and large an article of 
consumption, but for the duty levied on it would be one of the 
cheapest Indiaa products. 

I shall however take no exception to the ministerial scheme for con- 
stitttting the future ilomeOovernment of India. It were only desirable 
that there should be a greater security for parliamentary interference 
in the transaction of Indian affairs by the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Oontroh than the ministerial scheme proposes to secure. 
But with regard to the enjoyment of patronage by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, the improvements proposed upon the old exclusive system pro¬ 
mise even no distant good to this nation. By throwing open llaley- 
bury and Addiscombe to public compelition, what benefits can the 
people of India expect from such a measure ? Instead of nay i»ub- 
ataotive good, it extinguishes those faint glimmerings of hope with 
which they were sometimes inspired from the remembrance of a 
clause in the Charter Act of lb33, which provided that all persons 
without distinction of caste, color, or creed weie eligdde to those 
envied appointments which have been only filled by the pet service. 

The idea of appointing Natives to the legislative council m fiulia has 
been altogether abandoned. No measuie would haie conferred 
greater practical benefits on the people at large. In all good go¬ 
vernments the nation has a voice in the legislation, and the c\( lusioii 
of that voice no law human or divine would sanction. But the 
ministerial scheme supports the exclusion and would have the peo¬ 
ple of this country to bear m mind, that they have been conquered 
by the sword, and by it they shall be governed 1’* 

* The ministerial scheme within its large compass holds out no 
prospects of improvements in Educational plans. Nothing surely 
can be more moitifying or more discouraging to natives of this 
country. Alas ! have the phantoms disappeared which once ani¬ 
mated them with the hope of seeing an Indian uimeraity, and of 
its would be alninui crowned with degrees and titles of dibtinctiou f 
Away with these visions. But no, perhaps those yell meaning in¬ 
dividuals who raised in us these c\ pcclatioiis will come forward to 
justify their promises. Perhaps they may insist on the establish- 
meiit of universities in this country, on the grant of additional 
funds for the purposes of education, on the bestowal of titles of 
honor and distinction mi the Native graduates from these univer* 
SI ties. AH this may be done, at least should be done, for so vast 
an empire, fur so large a population. 

* The rcboluUon was carried unaiiimouslv. 

B/rffOO De6ejif/c»ntf«M Tfliyore after a ftw pitferatorv mndrk& lit 
Ikngallee moved the following Uwolution ,— 
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Tljat the fuHowing petition to pgrliameat, embodying the teotiiaente 
contained m the above Keeoluttonn, be adopted.** 

The above resolution was seconded by Baboo Joykisseu Mookerjee* 
and carried uuammously. 

To fHK UONORARLK THIS COMMONS Oi< THE UNITED KlN6> 

DOM OF Great Britain and Ireland in Parliamemc 

Assbmrled. 

2’Ac hnmhlt Petition, of the Hindu and 
other Native Inhabitants cf Calcutta, 
and other parts cf the Presidency oj 
Pent/al, in public Meeting in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta Assembled, 

Shlwki h, 

That yonr petitioners ha\e considered with the deepest 
interest and most an\k)us attention, the scheme brought to Indift 
by A recent mad of the future government of this country, as 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers in a ** Memorandum** com¬ 
municated by the Right Honorable the President of the Board of 
Control to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, under date the 
1 st June la'^t, and as further developed by the said Right Ilon’ble 
President in your lion’ble House in his speech, delivered on the 
3rd June last. 

That your petitioners are grateful for the several improvements 
designed iu the future system of Indian Govern meut, and introduced 
into the proposed scheme ; and they especially refer with satis¬ 
faction to the principle on which impoitant parts of the patronage 
of India arc to be administered ; to the absence of any of those 
restrictions upon the right of Parliament, at any time to modify 
the Government, and to the purpose intimated of annually snb- 
mitting to the notice of Parliament the affairs of this comitry ii\ 
tlie form of estimates of Revenue and Kjependiture. 

That your petitioners are nevertheless deeply disappointed at 
the omission in the proposed scheme of several important, and in 
their estimation, essential objects. 

In explanation of some of tlieir views, your petitioners beg leave 
to refer in the first place to the proposed reconstitution of tlm 
local legislature. Your petitioners gratefully recognize the wisdom 
of increasing the number of members in the XiCgislative Council of 
India, but they respectfully deprecate the selection beyig confined, 
as is propose(^, to the official classes, and the absence of any 
arrangement for the admission of one or more natives of India. 

It would not become yonr petitioners to define the terms or con¬ 
ditions on which natives should be admitted to the bcal legislature; 
hut their presence aud aid are essential, in the opinion of your 
petitioners, and no measure which ooutinues their exclusion can « 
he satisfactory to the uatues of India. Your petitioners alSD 
ijiitirely ajb^tain from suggesting any number of natives as the pro* 
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per or desiraWe proportion of native memberg ; being well assured 
that if the prejudice against their admission were broken through 
by the admission of only a single native member, experience would 
lead to the admission of the proper number. 

Your petitioners beg to express to your Hon’ble House not only 
their disappointment but their surprize at tiie non>admission of 
natives into the new constitution of the LegWaJive Council. In 
this respect the proposed plan is a deviation, as they are informed, 
from what is become the habitual and strong current of impel ial 
policy towards the colonies : to the smallest colonies parliament 
has given Legislative Councils in every case, partly composed of 
non-official members, and your petitioners are informed that in 
the constitution of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, there h no 
necessary exclusion of the natives of the Island as lit the pro¬ 
posed scheme for the Legislative Council of India. 

Your petitioners are fully aware of the peculiar circumstances 
of the British power in India, and also ^hat those ciieumstances 
are used in argument as grounds of distrust, but your petitioners on 
the contrary see in those circumstances the strongest reason for 
endeavouring to win the attachment of the native community, and 
nothing would so greatly conduce to this most desirable end in 
the opinion of your petitioners, as a liberal admission of natives 
to places of trust, amongst which they number the office of 
Legislative Councillor ; it is not for your petitioners to men¬ 
tion individuals or even to dilate on the mental attributes of the 
natives of India ; hut hundreds of those fellow subjects in England 
who have lived among them know, that the natives arc not deficient 
in intellectual powers, and your petitioners feel confident that by 
a proper selection of persons, they would be found eminently useful 
in the Legislative Council of India. II 

Your petitioners ‘also beg to refer to some advantages possessed 
by natives which peculiarly qualify them for the office of I.cgislative 
Councillor in conjunction with European Councillors ; they know 
better than it is possible any European should know, the social in¬ 
terests and feelings of the natives of India; thej better know in 
what manuer native laws and customs affect native society ; and it 
may be inferred they are well qualified to discuss and advise in what 
manner those laws and customs may best be modified for adaptation 
tQ an advancing civilization and imperial ideas ; and your petitioners 
do not believe that natives would be found to obstruct any legisla¬ 
tive changes required by the interests of society. Your petitioners 
accordingly think that it is highly unwise even with reference 
to imperial objects and interests to exclude natives from the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India. In support of these views your petitioners 
also beg to refer to the snhjects which have come within the scope 
of local legislation for the last twenty jears, and to the limitations pul 
by the Charter Act, (whose provisi<»n8 in this respect they believe 
t^re to remain in force) over the powers of the Lcgislauvc Council 
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ot' India. Tlic .Vet Book is composed cbielly of Laws relating to 
the procpilure of Courts of Justice, to the judicial and executive 
powers of J ndgcs, to the subjects of substantive law in the civil and 
criminal branches, and to the protection and realissation of the 
revenue ; and so far as your petitioners know not half a dozen 
Acts which any reasonable person would desire to withdraw from 
the cousider.'itiou of a Native Councillor have been passed for the 
last eighteen years. Moreover, legislation would still pass by the 
vote of a majority. The Legislative Council ha.s also powers of a 
very limited nature. It cannot deal with matters affecting 
the prerogative of the Crown ; the executive authority of the Go- 
vcmor-General in Council is paramount to it; the Indian Autho¬ 
rities in England are paramount to it; and it cannot contravciic 
any provisions of an Act of Parliament. 

For the above and many other reasons yonr petitioners earnesily 
press on Parliament their claim for the admission of natives into the 
new Legislative Council of India, 

Your petitioners therefore pray that your Hon’ble House will be 
pleased to prescribe snch a constitution to the New Legislative 
Council of India as will provide for the inclusion therein of a 
number of members being natives of the country. 

• That your petitioners beg leave to refer in the second j)lace to 
the proposed continuance of the East India (Company’s College 
at Ilaileybury as the exclusive medium of admission into the higher 
grades of civil employ in this country. This provision will in ef¬ 
fect be an exclusion of the natives of this country from those 
grades of the service. For as your Hou’ble IJoubC i.salr^'ady aware 
there are religious and social prejudices against a lliudoo's crossing 
the seas, and even if such prejudices did not exi^t, the necessity 
of making a voyage hqjjif round the gh'he to attain a mere chance 
of passing an examination, and then in ease of success of prolong¬ 
ing a residence in an uncongenial climate, separated from parental 
ami other connections, at an early age, would he an hisnpcrnblc 
bar to the native youth of this country sharing in the beneiit of 
the proposed measure. Your petitioners therefore tegard the right 
of admission to Haileyburv or to any English College ns illusory, 
so far as the natives of India are concerned ; and to secure to 
them the advantage apparently designed, (but not in reality made 
attainable) your petitioners pray that the entrance to Ilaileybury or 
any English College may in the case of native youth be dispemed 
with, and your petitioners beg to represent that native youths can 
acquire in India whatever edui.itiouai qnalifieation may be uc- 

cessarv. 

& 

With reference also to the proposed continuance of the College 
of Ilaileybury, your petitioners beg to express their appreheusiou 
that it will, whether so intended nr not, be made the means of con¬ 
tinuing a privileged branch of tiie public service, which your 
pctitioncris would most earnestly dfx>recntc and regard as injurious 
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alike to the character of the governineiit and the public interests ; 
and your petitioners beg to add that there is no object to which 
they hare been looking forward with more interest than the aboli¬ 
tion of the distinction of the existing civil service. 

Your petitioners also beg to bring to the notice of your lion’hie 
llou&e the want of some remedial measure with rclerence to the 
remuneration and emoluments of natives, who are ontployed in of¬ 
fices of trust or importance : such for example arc all judical offices 
from that of the MoonsifT upwards, and such also are the chief 
executive offices under the native and other judges forming the 
heads of departments in jadicial establishments ; for example, there 
is the Bheristadar, who in every Court from the lowest to the 
highest may be said to be the right hand of the Court, dispensing 
(ns it were) the justice which the judge pronounces. Also in 
the revenue and other departments natives hold equally important 
offices, and to all or nearly all of them, the same remark apphe-^, 
that the jn<»t claims of these classes tlicni‘'phes have never been 
fairly consideied. and their remuneration and emoluments never have 
been and still are not of an amount at all coTi''nnaut with their pro- 

{ >er station in native society or the importance of their duties, 
^or example the Moonsifl's Sheri&tadar (an officer above referted 
to) has only the pay of a menial servant ; the Sheiistndar (same 
officer) in the Civil and Sessions Courts has one hundred 
Jltqtecs or X’lO per mensem, while the judge enjojs a salary 
of Aupees 2,.>0U or X‘2.'i0 monthly. Inequalities of this kind 
pervade the whole of the East India Company’s Establishments. 
Aepresentation after representation has been made on this sub¬ 
ject but with little success or none ; injustice towards native offi¬ 
cials being (as it weie) stereotjped in the Company’s system. 
And be it remarked, it is not merely for the sake of the officers 
that your Petitioners complain: abuses without number are the 
necesUry fruits of this system. Your Ilon’ble ITouse has pro¬ 
bably beard much of native bribery and corruption : behold here a 
sufficient causd if the fact he so, in the miserable pay of large 
classes of native public servants. It is undoubtedly true that those 
parts of Bengal which have been longest under the East India 
Company are most obnoxious to charges of this kind ; and there¬ 
fore your Petitioners ascribe the fact so far as ij is true to the iii- 
fluence of an established system. From speeclies made in Parlia¬ 
ment and evidence given before your Committees, it would almost 
be supposed that natives prefer to go naked, and that wanting little 
they like to be starved, but your Petitioners beg to represent that 
not inclination but poverty makes nakedness, and poverty with 
opportunity makes corruption, and so far as }Our Petitioners and 
the great body of their countrymen arc concerned, this is their 
reply to charges of corruption, and they implore your Hon’ble Ilouse 
to put at least one check to it, namely by securing to nativcii iu 
important offices proper remuneration ; the lirst stop in the opinion 
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nt your Petitioners necessary to raise the character of native offi¬ 
cials is to do the common justice to them of giving ihem proper 
emoluments and remuneration and your Petitioners beg to add that 
a large infusion of liberal and enlightened principles into the chief 
machinery of Government as well as the introduction of natives 
into the Council are essential for carrying out a proper reformation 
in this and other respects of the East India Company’s system. 

From the above remarks your Ilon’ble Ifouse will perceive that 
your petitioners desire to see their fellow countrymen raised to the 
highest employments and properly remunerated in all employ¬ 
ments; and this declaration, they trust, will be regarded as a 
suiiicieiit refutation of the representations made before the com¬ 
mittee of your Ilon’ble House by certain witnesses and reju ated 
and dwelt upon by the Right Hon’ble Sir Charles Wood in his 
speech of the 3d June last, to the effect that natives want confi¬ 
dence in their fellow countrymen. This assertion is of great im¬ 
portance and if your Hon’ble House would asstime it to be true, 
your petitioners would urge that it is proof of a great fault on the 
part of Government; for who can doubt that if Government makes 
its appointments on proper principles and selects for important 
offices natives of respectable rank and condition, and gives them 
proper salary, that the natives would feci themselves favored and 
honored in the persons of their countrymen and your petitioneis 
do think it desirable, and that it would conduce to increase the 
public confidence of natives, if they were better remuuer{ited and a 
larger proportion was selected fur edncaiional merit and social rank 
and iraportniicc. 

Your Hon’hie House must he well aware of the varied and 
unlimited resources of this country, and of the insufficiency of the 
menus employed to develope those resources. Your petitioners 
are therefore most anxious that in th.e ensuing Act for the govern 
ment of India some provision should be distinctly made for the 
extension of public works so that this highly important object may 
be systematically and effectually carried out. ^ 

Your Hon’ble House cannot fail to perceive that your petitioners 
have met on the shortest notice on the present occasion, from the 
anxious desire of expressing their opinion on the instant, as to 
so much of the government scheme as appears to be matured, and 
under these eircumStaiices your petitioners abstain from dwelling , 
upon other important topics; such as the utter inefficiency of the 
police in Bengal, the hai^ship and injustice of the stamp duty, the 
necessity of establishing universities iit the presidency towns, and of 
extending and improving the Government Educational Institu¬ 
tions. 

Your petitioners conclnde by praying your Hon’ble House to 
take the above allegations into your serious consideration and that 
your Hon’ble House will he pleased to adopt such means as may 
be necessary to obtain for natives an immediate admission into 



tlie t<‘gi 3 lative Camu‘il» as aW of hitrodtieing 
, into the liighi^r grades of civil empbir. 

And yonv petitioners as in duty bound shtill ever pray! 

Bahoo ftatn (Jlupuui rose to “oopK ait oniissiou which he 
had made iti his fornder address on the subject <tf Public Works in 

India. . 

Baboo Ham (lopaul (Hiose hiid noticed that Sir Charles Wood and 
Sir J. W» Hogg had vaunted inueli in Parliament aliont the (Iraml 
Trunk Road, saying it is a inacadanused road, “ smooth as a how¬ 
ling green.” lie only wondered they had not compared it at once 
to a Thurston’s hiIli.Hrt! fahlc ! Knowing well that the acooutit given 
ill the House of Commons was gre.atly exaggerated he had snnght 
for the most correct and recent infurniatioii as to the comlition Of 
the Grand Trunk Uoad ill Bengal. Rather than seek for it from 
native ipiartcrs which might be sneered at, lie had applied to a Ku- 
ropean Gentlemen, the acting man.ngcr of the Novib-Wcstcru Dak 
Company, who had kindly furnished him with the following rejiort, 

Baboo Ram GovAon Giiosk. 

Dbah Sju,— In the aliseiice of our manager, ^Mr. Allen, 1 l<eg 
to offer you the following statement of the condition of tiie Grand 
Trunk Road in Bengal. 

I travelled from Benares to this between the Ibth and loth 
ultimo, before any rain had fallen on the upper portion of the road, 
and before sufticient had fallen in the lower portion to do it any 
iiijurv, but eveu tbeii. some parts were so bad that it was with the 
greatest dilHculty passengers eould get over it. I refer in the first 
place to that portion from the Doorgontee SusptMisiou Bridge to 
Jehaniiahad, or say from the d8.>tli mile-stone to the ,S()2nd, thi‘« 
division had been broken up, to allow of bridges being built, and 
• the road to be raised to a higher level; but for the time tliey have 
been about this (now at least 1« months) conveyances to proeeed 
at all have h<*en obliged to get entirely off the road, ami jmsh along 
across the fieliR, as best they might. In the second place, I 
would refer to that portion of tlie road, between the ikifith and the ’ 
^.'iOth inije-stones, I have frequently passed over it in my way to 
and from the Upper Provinces, but never saw it in decent order, 
the metal appears to be .a nasty shingle, that never will consolidate. - 
Between the 3:J3rd and 33Gth mile stones is 'the river Soane. 
The great difficulty with which this river is crossed necils no mention 
here,—it is patent to all. 1 may remark that Dfik travellers are 
drawn through the sand in the dry weather at ait average rate of 
a rail#an hour, thus occupying 2 to 3 hours in their passage 
across. Between the Soane and Sheerghotty, or the 333i‘d and' 
!290th mile stones, the roatl is generally bad, being made of much 
the same mat^al as that coraplainetl of between the 33b‘th and 
350th mile stoles. I may be wrong in stating' (iiat the ma- 
' terial is the samcj and will confine myself to the assertion that 
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it i& mt'arly as Ijarl, for never at anv llnje liavo 1 seen it properly 
consolidated. On either side of Sbcerghutty there is a bed of a 
monntain torrent, tliese being narrow arc easily enough crossed .dur¬ 
ing the dry weather, fit least the traveller is put to no great 
inconvenience, Ihmigh it is ditiicult enough for a pair of bullocks 
to pull a heavily laden cart over them.* These* might very easily be 
bridged at a comparaiively small outlay,—wanting the bridges dur¬ 
ing the rainy season, when these rivers rtre frerjuenlly full, tlu* 
D.lk traveller or heavily laden cart is equally obliged to wait 
until the waters subside, for there are no means of getting the 
conveyance acioss, not even a boat of sufficiently large dimensions. 

Tin* river Seelazan, hetwiien tlu* 2y2nd and 28l)rJ mile 
stones, T8 now nearly bridged; hnt I have more than once had 
my carriage drawn through its water.s, getting every thing thorougli- 
!y soaked, in jueference to waiting some findelinite period, when it 
should subside. From the 27!''th to the 2(ioth mile stones the 
road is eom]>arritively good though hilly, but all through the I)un- 
wah Fass up |() 2.i7th mile stone, where the road should he kept 
m the beat order on account of its being so steep, it has been all 
tbrcfUgh ibis in a most disgraceful state of rlia-repair. The 
road thence to the l-17th mile stone is generally pretty good, but 
intersected in two places by the River Bar?ickary—Eastern and 
Western—the western is bridged, but the eastern is guiltless of 
anything of tlie sort. During the rains the public are accommo¬ 
dated with a rickety boat on which conveyances, &c., are crossed 
from one side to the other. 

Up to the KHlth mile stone the road still remains pretty good— 
and is so all the Way on to Calcutta during the dry season—or 
rather when vve have long intcrvftN’ of dry weather, but after a 
heavy shower of rain it is very di i.cult indeed for a horse to pull 
any kind of carriage over. Between the Ll.'fth and .'i.'lrd mile 
stones there are two small nullah's that require bridging very much 
—-jnst now there are a few planks only thrown across, on some 
very fragile and unsafe-looking svipports,—the most dangerous apo¬ 
logies for bridges that could have been put together. 

The above is a short dcf-eription of the road, as it may bo seen 
in the month of May and t o ly part of June, but now the rains 
have set in, from rone end olP it to the other new metal will be laid 
down or rafber scatten'd over it, which is left lo lime to consolidate 
and make hard. In the intervjd it is all but impassable to any¬ 
thing ill the sbnjfe of a ciiiriage drawp by one horse. 

Yours’ taithfidly, ^ 
EDWARD POWELU, 

i 

Aotg. Manager, I^W. Diik Co. 

Caicutla, 27lh July, 18.i3, 



Thi,>. is the romliMon of the Kond which is the hoast and the 
pride of the British Govcrnniput. lie (Baboo II. G. Ghose) did 
not mean to go to the length of den 3 dng that the Teunk Road was 
a great work, l>ut when men who ought to know better indulge in 
such exaggeration as to describe it to be as smooth as a howliug- 
green” they very natural!)' provoke ridicule. 

In conclusion, Baboo Ram Gopaul Gose expinined that Baboos 
Aiishootos l)ey and Mutty Roll Seal had both been prevented by 
illness from attending the Meeting; and read the following letter 
from the latter gentleman ; 

To Bauoo Ram Gopaul Giios£. 

My j)kar Sir,—1 much regret that the nature of the indisposi* 
tion under which I am laboring for some days past, prevents my 
joining you at the Meeting this evening. I beg, however, to ex¬ 
press through you my cordial acipiiescence in the feelings and sen- 
tinients of my countrymen, in regard to the m)s-.stntements which 
have been made before the Committee of the House of Cominon.s 
as to the jealousy .and ill-feeling of the natives of India tow rds 
such of their body as are elevated to any high position in the 
administration of public duties either in the Judicial, Revenue, or 
any other branch of the Government Service, I can coididently 
speak from mv own experience of years, that our count lyrnen are 
not devoid of that national and patriotic feeling which is inherent 
in human nature, and it is certainly fallacious, and indeed opposed 
to common sense, to suppose that any man of the world should he 
blind to the peculiar advant.ages of any reformed system, wlu'eh 
W'ould confer an everlasting boon on themselves and 11leir descen¬ 
dants, and hence I consider the as.sertions m.'ide before the Com¬ 
mittee referred to, as totally groundless and imnginaiy. I heartily 
wish and trust that the highly praiseworthy efforts of my fellow- 
countrymen w'ill prove succe'^sfnl in securing for them those 
blessings to which they are so justly laying a claim, at tJic hands of the 
enlightened and benevolent Government under wiiieh we arc living. 

1 assure yon that nothing will afford me a greater pleasure than 
to co-operate with yon at all times in any proceedings which the 
Meeting shall propose to adopt with a view to attain au aScum- 
plishment of their desires and laudable objects. 

I remain, my dear Sir, . 

Yours sincerely, 

MUTTY LOLL SEAL. 

Cnilootollah, 2f)th .July, 185.3. 

MovecI bv RHjab Suttnrhurn Ghosal Babndnor, and seconded bv Rajah 
Kiileeknshna IJahadoor.—That the Chairman be requested to sign the 
petition, the interval between the date of the Meeting and that for the 
departure of thj^ext mail nut admitting of its being signed by the 
eommnnitv at 

The thanks OTlhc Meeting were then voted to the Sheriff and 
the Chairman, after which the Electing broke up. 
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APPENDIX B. 


URIEP 8KJ5TCIT OF THE BlilfAlJ INDrsTIllAL INSTf l l’TlON. 


I NRUD scarcely romaik that there are two distiiiet objects to he aimed at 
in the great work of Edmjation in Tiidia ; and, though these two may ho more 
or less linked togetlier, as time advances, and leads knowledge in iL«> ti’ain, at 
]>resent they are si'paratc, and must be separately treati-'d. 

Those two objects are—the provision of instruction which m.iv •qualify 
men for the distinctions of scholastic attainn\ciit, tlio pnim eiijoy’ineiils of 
knowledge, or the more matetial advantages of Puhlie Service; lircinnUtf, the 
fdurtdion of the people. 

For the first, which is a special work, directly affecting tho fc\v, but in no 
way touching the mass, (save to rivet their chains and render their darkness 
darker by contrast)—provision, though as yet impeiTect, has been made, and is 
<laily being extended, in the (’stahlislnneiit of English Schools and Colleges. 

All that is vefjnired to liring the thirsting few to these fountains, is to make 
the Schools pysternalic channels of preferment in tho Public Service, and in 
College or University distinction. 

IJut tho great work of Nulioiutl Eduealion, which lias millions for its suh- 
jccl, must be achieved through the languago already familiar to thoso millions. 

To a certain extent motives of self-interest may, in this work aNo, he 
brought into play, ns indeed tlioy havo been in tliis Province, by making Edu¬ 
cation, ns far us jiossiblo, a necessary passjiort oven to tho lowest grade of 
service. 

But even this still leaves the nation untouched, and it is the general uplifl- 
ing of the. entire, nut.is which philanthro]ty desires and justice demauds at 
oiir hands. • 

Tt is to be feared that, if instruction is conliiiod to mere bool'-learniitg, the 
olfort thus to secure the advancement of the peoiile, if nut altogether vain, will, 
in Bchar at least, ho a work of centuries. 

It is idle to expect that the poorer classes will allow their sons to leave their 
daily occupations, and thus incur a rertain immediate loss for a prospective 
benefit, which they neither understand nor believe. 

Doubtless, u certain number of Schools may be established liy Zemindars and 
maintained through their influence, and the influence of the local authorities, 
still, unless wo carry with us the sympathies of the people tliemselves, there 



can h« no sure or permanent ritanfy in {A esc Sc/ioo/s, and the end will be, 
that, immediately the external indiieiic* is withdrawn, the Schools will fail. 

Thinking deeply and anxiously of these things, it has appeared to me that, 
if a system could be br</nght into play, whush would (joinbine hook-instruction 
with practical education in industrial pursuits, the deadly obstacle presented 
hy the apathy and indifference of the mass might be removed, and, with this 
idea, after much deliberation, I have ventured to propose the plan which is now 
about to bo carried into eilet^t. 

Before entering upon the details of this Scheme, I would observe gencrallyi 
that the great object aimed at is to place before the people a system of instruc¬ 
tion which, while it brings out to a certain extent their moral and intellectual 
faculties, will, also, ami at the same lime, alford a direct and tangible object on 
which those faculties may be exercised, and thus to let them learn and feel 
that the knowledge they acquire is not an immaterial or speculative acquisition 
to bear fruit or not, as the case may be, at some indefinite future time, but the 
so’.ircG of immediate and direct benefit to tbejn in their necessary and daily 
pursuits—in short, that they arc not required in sacrifice the stomach to the 
brain —thus, when the son of the Carpenter, L’anner, or Blacksmith asks to 
receive instruction in his trade, I wcmld give it him, on condition that he also 
learn to rejid, write and cipher, and make himself master of, at least, the rudi¬ 
mentary principles of his pt'i-uliar trade. 

'I'liero is nothing mucli more saddening than the sight of a few intelligent, 
hut unwilling pupils, (lonning over a liumdrum and barren ta.sk, with neither 
hope nor interest, with no recognition of the advantage t(» be gained, and no 
faith in those who bewilder them with an unintelligible philanthropy. 

Nothing could bo more hopeful and interesting than a concourse of the 
same lads, each impelK'd bv alf.c-ljmenl to lUmiliar studies, and stimulated 
hy the prospect of real and recognised julvantages, acquiring daily skill in 
practice and daily knowledge of principles, the foiiudation of future advance¬ 
ment. 

I am hopeful that sucli a system, carefully organised and liberally carried onl, 
will be successful, that it will remove the great obstacle that has hitherto been the 
stumbling-block in our way, and supply the great motive which moves the world-. 

The Scheme, moreover, as now projected, has this further advantage, that in 
thus instructing the masses in the vaiious industrial arts and bringing the 
whole intellectual man into play, another end will be accomplished, viz. the 
development of the resources of the country, and a general improvement in 
the important science of culture and production. 

Two great works will thus go hand in hand, and mutually support and aid 
each other. 

It is also so arranged, that every class will have an interest in the work, from 
the wealthy Rajah to the destitute orphan, while its catholic and comprehensive 
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character ie euch as at once to refute the objections of the bi^ottud religionist, 
to put the opposing fanatic out of court, and shame the cavils of all idle ob¬ 
jectors. 

Furthermore, it will go far to re-establish the natural union between 
study and work, to give labor the honorable position which it ought ever to 
occupy, and by the contact of mind with mind, the constant sight and study 
of scientific results, the occasional gatherings of all cla.s8es of people and fre¬ 
quent succession of new objects of interest and enquiry, it may, in course of 
time, rouse the apathetic spirit of the pc(>p]e, and raise their minds to higher 
and to better things. 

Having made these general observations, I will now briefly touch upon eiwh 
Department of the Scheme. 

^ AfiiaCUl.TURE. 

Without entering at length upon the much mooted question, to what extent 
the rural economy of Europe is adapted to an Indian ground and Indian climate, 
it is, 1 imaginu, safe to assume that the pri>sent system is susceptible a(, least 
of gome improvement. It is safe to assume that tho skill, the science, and the 
researches of the West, which have of late years been brought so effectively (o 
bear upon tlio groat question of productive inilustry, must be, to some (*.x(ent at 
least, applicable to India, and that there is no peremptory law or inherent spe¬ 
cialty in that portitm of tho broad bosom of oiir Mol her Earth which basks under 
an Indian Sun to render it an exception to tlie rest of the world. 

T cannot believe in what some people have called the “ immufiibility of 
Indian habits.” 

I cannot think that nakedness, dirt, and ignorance, are to be llic elt^rnal 
destiny of millions. 

1 cannot think it neoegsary, that Ihe Indian plough should only “ scrakh 
the surface of the ground”; that tho bullocks, whose unha])py fails are twisM 
by a naked ploughman, should aheai/s be bare-boned and ill-!ieg.)lten. or that 
the ploughman himself should be always iiyked or “ half clothed with a cotton 
cloth;” that crops should for ever depend on the accidents of weather, and no 
one dream that husbandry is a science, or that knowledge and .study li.ive any 
connexion with the Earth or its products. 

The object, then, of this Department of the Iiwtitution, will be to 
disseminate scientific truths; to introduc*; new products ; to test by experiment 
such of tho more obvious of the plans and improvements a.s have been found 
eminently successful iu Europe, and a.s may appear in the eyes of cautious and 
experienced people to be applicable to Indian fanning; to direct the attention 
of the Zemindars, Farmers, and Agricidlnristo to lliese products, plans, and 
improvements, and to induce thejii to adopt such a-, may be found ti» .answer 
or to oiler fair promise and likelihood of success. 
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If nothin;' else were to be giiuied, it would l>e no little 'twitti-r to have e?(cited 
the iiiteicHl of the landholders and people, and to have ronsi'd n spirit »)f enquiry. 

The native niind is well able to appreciate the results of aeientifie experiments 
when made palpable ti/ the senses, and tlio farmers of Beliar will not be slow 
to adopt wlmt is proved to bo profitable. 

1 havo no iilea of attempting to foroo npon the people an arlifieial system 
of high farming with its elaborate appliances and doubtful results; but I 
feel very .siingiiino that tbc gradual and judicious introduction of better ploughs, 
threshing inucliines, and similar aids to in Just ry, will bo eminently useful. 

Cattlj!. 

Tlio improvement of Iho breed of Cattle is a matter of practical -.Hilily and 
speedy rosnlls. 

A J(‘W English Hulls have, at various times, been introduced into Ibese* 
Districts by individual gentlemen, and tlio greediness with which their 
society has been sought for, and the acuteness with which clandostiiie int(*r- 
views have been contrived by tlio Cow-keepers, has proved bow fully they 
iimlersland (lie value of superior stock. 

The bnH-hreeds which have sprung from ibis illicit iiitor«’oursc are now 
eagerly sought Ibr, and puri;based at high ])rices. 

This will form a regular branch of the Institution, and 1 antic.i]>ato tlio 
hearty ctt-operatioii of the great Landlords, Indigo Planters, and otliers 
in the work. 

VVJiether any satisfactoiy results aro likely to bo attained by endeavours 
to improve the breed of Sheep, I cannot venture to predict ; but the subject will 
form matter for careful enquiry and experiment. 

Questions havo been eirculatod through lUe Collectors of the Districts to 
all tluiso who iii'o suppos'‘d competent to supply information on this subject, 
and much valuable information lias already been collected. 

VKUN,\oui.Ari Hiirooi,. 

The indinary object couleiujilated in this School is the instruetion of the sons 
of the middling and lowqr classes in useful knowledge—knowledge that will aid 
them in the pursuits of life, give them rational subjects of thought and enquiry, 
and qualify them to protect th- 'r rij/hts and fulfil their destinies as reasonable 
and intelligent beings. 

To this end I propose that all instruction should, at all events for some time, 
bo conveyed through the medium of the languages to which they are accustomed, 
viz. Oordoo and Iliiidec. 

At first, therefore, the teaching will he confined to reading, writing, arithmetic 
and moral trainuig ; alter a certain time, elementary education in the moro use- 
fnl Sciences can bo added, and the standard raised, as the pupils progress. 
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My expectation i», that all those who enter tlie luatitution with a view to in- 
struclion in the several branches of practical manipulative art, will, also, j^Iailly 
take advantage of the instruction provided in the School, and, with the view to 
combine both kinds of ISducHtion, I would allow them during one portion of the 
day to attend the several Industrial Departments, and during the other portion' to 
receive instruction in the School. Arrangements will be made for providing accom¬ 
modation for all pupils who may come from a distance, on payment of a reason¬ 
able rent. 

The studies which may be subsequently introduced will be carefully considered 
in consultation with the Director of Public Instruction and the Ollicers of the 
Educational Department. 

One of the uses of the Museum will bo to aid this School, by placing before 
the eyes of the boys such objects as, in the study of Natural Philosophy, may 
bo montioiied or referred to. 

With this view the Masters will be allowed, under certain restriotions, either 
take articles fr*)m the Collection, or to bring the Students into the Aluseuui, 
at stated tinies. 

As I consider physical activity and the development of the bodily power of 
infinite importance, I projiose to set apart a piece of ground for a Oymnasiiirn 
and Play-gronnd, and, if possible, to encourage the Students to avail themselves 
of both, and thus acquire manly and active habits. 

Si'iioot OF Auts. 

Altlioiigli tiu! e.nltivaiiun of Art in the higher branches is not one of the 
urgent wants of Society in Heliar, a coininencemeut of elementary instruction 
in tMbse branches will not be premature or iinsiiited to the capacity and prospects 
of many of the youths of the Province. 

If, therefore, Masters can bo procured, I pro[K)se at once to form a t.mall Draw¬ 
ing .'iiifl Modelling Class, and subset]iienlly extend the instruction to Engraving 
on Wood, Works of Design, Pliotograjiby, &c. 

There are many youths about Patna who show a decided eapacity for draw¬ 
ing, and who, under good instruction, would make rapid progress. 

Architectural and Plan-drawing might be also protiujjbly ttviglit; but all such 
details will be the subject of future eonsideration, .and ibo commencement will 
depend upon the practicability of ]>rocuring Teachers. 

It is hoped that some of the more advanced pupils of the School in Calcutta or 
Madias may be qualified to teach the Elements of these Arts, until circumstances 
admit of more efficient agency. 

MfSErw. 

The object of the “ Museum’’ vvill be to collect specimens of all the natural 
products of the Province—Minerals, Earths, Medicinal Drugs, Woods, &c., Ac., as 
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well as all Manuiautuvcd Articles uf every description, with detailed and accurate 
information in regard to each. 

These will be systematically arranged and classiiied as they are received; the 
price and place of manufacture will be aiBxed to eai-b fabricated ailriclo, the 
plabe of growth or production to each natural object, while a catalogue will be 
kept of tlio whole collection from the commencement. 

In process of time, doubtless, contributions will be received from other Dis¬ 
tricts, and a more general and comprehensive collection be amassed. 

The practical utility of such a Museum can scarcely be doubted; it will tend 
to display, as well as to develop, the resources of the District; information in 
regard to all the products and fabrications will be readily obtained by all en¬ 
quirers, and a subject of rational amusement and intellecinal gratiiicatioi; will be 
at all times available to the Students of the Institution. 

I propose to civll upon all the local Oilicers, intelligent Natives, Planters, and 
other residents for aid and co-operation in the formation of this collection, and 
hope that in a very short time it will be replete with interest. 

Ljbbaby. 

In forming a Library, my plan will bo to purchase at once a few standard 
Works on the principal Ai-ts and Sciences which appertain to the several branches 
of Instruction in the Institution, i. e., Agriculture, Farming, Natural Philosophy, 
Agricultural Chemistry, &c., &c. 

n^is will form the nucleus of a collection which may, by pnrcliaac and donation, 
be hereafter indefinitely cxtetided. 

I would, in the same way, buy a small collection of useful Oriental Works, 
with the same anticipation of future addition. ♦ 

Tlie Library, like tlie Museum, will bo open on certain conditions to the Stu¬ 
dents of the School, and to sucli of the Public us may bo qualified to profit by 
the use of the books. 

I have little doubt that valuable and extensive donations will be made by the 
friends of Education, as the Institution becomes known, and I should hope that 
the Government would contribute copies of any Works that may be at their 
disposal. « 

Industhial Depabtment. 

The manipulative dexterity of thetiatives has ever been a .subject of admira¬ 
tion and eulogy, and the wonderful skill displayed in the imitation of European 
workmanship, even with the most coarse and common tools, is a never-failing 
source of wonder to the intelligent and observing. 

This fact, admitted by all who most differ on other points, has led many to the 
conclusion that improvement of the tools, patteni-j, and modes of workmanship 
would not tend to raise the standard of work. 
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There is some truth and much error in this concludon. 

It may be very true that the native, whose body Is as supple as a worm, and 
wlm has inherited a readiness of squattinff from fifty generations—who can pick 
up a hammer with his toe, auJ hold a plank between his feet as firmly as in a vice 
—may not work any better with upright back at a bench, and may be embar¬ 
rassed if debarred the use of his nether fingers; but this is no reason that sluu'per 
chisels, stronger saws, and more scientific modes of workmanship will not tend to 
still greater precision and rapidity of execution; that tlie constant inspection of 
good models with instruction in the principles of design and the elements of form 
may not (at least in some iristiuntes) give the mere servile imitator a higher and 
more enlarged capacity. 

On this principle I intend to establish work-shops of every kind, and while t 
obtain from the liands of the artisa ns employed all the works required for the 
Establishment, I shall also endeavour gradually to introduce better tools and 
a better system. 

Orphan Asylum. 

'I'he organization of this Institution will afford an excellent opportunity for the 
establish inont of a charitable Oqdian Asylum. 

The object of this Asylum will bo to afford food, shelter, and sound practical 
instruction to as many orphans and destitute children as the funds will admit of, 
and it is believed that such an Kstablisliment will olfer an appropriate channel for 
(Hiristian charity. 

If tho majority of English residents in the Districts within this Division consent 
to aid this Scheme, even by a small monthly contribution, an ample provision may 
be liTadc for hundreds of children, who would otherwise be brought up to misery, 
starvation, or crime. 

The proposal is that a certain number of cottages should be built for the 
accommodation of the children, that they should receive suitable food and cloth¬ 
ing under proper superintendence, and, when their ages admit of it, that they 
should obtain instruction in tlie several Departments of useful knowledge adapt¬ 
ed to their capacities, and thus become useful and contented member.^ of the 
couiin unity. 

Such an Establishment will be a token to tho world, that in the midst of oiA 
abundance we are not unmindful of the children of affliction, while, at the same 
time, the systematic devotion of tho funds to a specific object will secure a great¬ 
er amount of practical and permanent good than any separate or isolated eflbrts 
of benevolence could possibly achieve. 

1 must not omit to point out that, with an Institution of the character 
above indicated, with every description of Instruction available, with Work-shops, 
Farm, Schools of Industry, Agriculture and Art, a Library and Museum for 
reference and illustration, tho wliol^ Establishment sustained by a libt'ral income, 
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and each Depart mctti efficiently supervised—a Macliiiiery will be in existence 
admirably adapted fi)r training tip a body of Teachers in every branch of general 
knowledge and useful Industry, to meet the demands of the Kduoation Depart¬ 
ment. Schools are now being established hy the liajahs and Zemindars under 
my suporintendeneo in all the Districts of tho Division, and it is of the utmost 
importance that Teachers should bo trained to undertake the maiuigemcut of 
them. 

A Central Normal School might be established in eoniieetion with this Institu¬ 
tion, and it stipends ho od’ered to the candidates while under iiistruetioii, and aii 
assunance bo given th.at, on their obtaining a Diploma, they will have a preferen¬ 
tial title to employment—thi.s desirable end will be secured, and a body of men 
may eventually be sent out, qualified to teach either iu the common Vernacular 
Schools—or in branch Industrial Schools similar to the Parent Estjiblisli- 
mout. 
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From 


W. TAYLER, Esquire, 

Ccmmiasio'im' of Revenue, Patna, 

To 

A. R. YOUNG, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

Calcutta. 

Dated Pairn,* the June 18.57. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to solicit the Lieutenant-Governor's 
grave consideration of the following pages, which I submit in no 
spirit of insubordination or cavil, but under a deep conviction 
that the subject is one which demands a careful and deliberate 
review. 

2. They contain a protest, which, while it leaves the question 
under enquiry as respects my proceedings in regard to the Indus¬ 
trial Institution untouched, is directed solely to the course adopted 
by the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from the time 
the reports, or representations, or charges, first reached hiQ) on 
which that enquiry was based. 

3. The protest is submitted as a public duty, in justice to 
myself, to the whole Service of which I am a member, and to the 
interest of the people whom I ardently desire to serve. 

4. I always .wished to obtain the Patna Commissionership, 
bt^cause I always had the ambition, and believed,that I should have 
the means of doing some permanent good to the people and the 
Province in which I had so long resided. 

5. The principal means of effecting this good, I believed to be 
the a.ssistance and co-operation of tim rich Native Landholders, 
whose wealth is vast, and influence unbounded. 


* Tiiis woa written in June, but its subinisinuii ilckyed in cunsequence of ILe 
disturbances.—W. T. 
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6. I was no sooner in the appointment than I brought forward 
this belief, prominently and emphatically, and placed before the 
Lieutenant-Governor, more than once, and in the plainest and most 
unmistakeable terms, the principle and the procedure which I 
advocated, viz, the emjjloynieiit of all my iafluexce, personal and 
official, as Commissioner of the Division, to obtain the aid, influ¬ 
ence, and co-operation of the great Landholders, (Vide Appen¬ 
dix A.) 

7. Quite as clearly and emphatically as I set forth these prin¬ 
ciples, were they approved by the Lieutenant-Goyernor ; and on 
this very ground and basis, was the superintendence of the educa¬ 
tional proceedings, as a special arrangement, vested in me. 

8. In furtherance of this principle, and at my instance and 
request, numerous Schools, as is well known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, are now in the course of establishment throughout 
Behar, at the cost of the Zemindars. 

9. But I soon perceived, or fancied I perceived, that mere book¬ 
learning would never attract the sympathy of the people, and, after 
much thought and enquiry, I projected a scheme of popular edu¬ 
cation, which appeared to me suited to the w’ants and feelings of 
the “people," and which, at the same time, might forth the 
nucleus and nursery of national ad«. ancement in useful Arts, Agri¬ 
culture, and productive Industry. 

10. The scheme is briefly sketched in a small Pamphlet lately 
circulated. (Vide Appendix B.) 

11. To show that the project was one of some promise, and, 
therefore, one which I was at least justified in striving to carry out, 

I subjoin a few brief extracts from some of the letters of public 
Officers and others, of which many more are in my possession. 

( Vide Appendix G.) 

12. I do this not for vanity or ostentation’s .ake, but to show 
that 1 had at least grounds for anticipating great good from the 
scheme proposed. 

13. The project, in outline, was laid before the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor on the occasion of his visit to Patna in Apgust last, and met 
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with warm and unqualified approval, since frequently repeated. 
(Vide Appendix A.) 

14. I expressed then my anticipation of liberal assistance from 
the Rajahs and wealthy Zemindars, and the largest donation yet 
paid, viz. Rupees 20,000, from the Bettiah Rajah, was presented 
while Mr. Halliday was here, and he expressed personally to me 
his great satisfaction at the gift, using the words “ 20,000 Rupees 
are 20,000 Rupees, there is no doubt” 

15. Subsequently, during my tour, which took place in the 
ensuing cold season, I mentioned the plan to all whom I saw, 
pointing out its objects and expected advantages, and freely and 
frankly asking all to give their aid in the organization of the 
scheme, which required large funds for its establishment 

16. In doing this, under the principle before laid down, and in 
accordance with all that had been done, said, and written again 
anil again, I never scrupled to tell all with whom I conversed, 
that such an use of their money would be gratifying to me, and 
pleasing to the higher Authorities ; that Government wished to see, 
and would always approve such an use of wealth ; and that suitable 
acknowledgment would, doubtless, be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


17. I challenge the most inveterate caviller to say, that beyond 
kind words and reasonable arguments, I have ever used any other 
means of persuasion ; that I ever threatened or showed any dis¬ 
pleasure or dissatisfaction towards those who declined to give, or 
made any distinction in ray maimer or treatment, private or 
official, between those who gave, or those who did not. 

18. In using such means of persuasion, I could never dream 
that any cavil or objection could be raised against me ; but to my 
astonishment I suddenly discovered, on the return from my circuit 
in March, that certain parties,, behind my back, and without my 
knowledge, in no official form, and under no sense of official respon¬ 
sibility, had written to the Lieutenant-Governor, or to some of his 
Secretaries, decrying my scheme, misrepresenting my motives, and 
stating that there was “ wide-.sprcad alarm, excitement, and dissu- 
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tisfaction " amoDg the Natives, in consequence of the subscrip¬ 
tions to the Institution. 

And here commences the procedure against which I conceive it 
my duty to protest. 

19. Acting on this information, without producing the letters, 
without giving me time or opportunity to offer any explanation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor issued a Proclamation, setting forth the 
views of Government in regard to subscription for works of public 
usefulness. 

20. I do not venture to raise any objection to this course of 
procedure in the abstract, as doubtless a Governor Can always pro 
mulgate his opinions on any subject; but I cannot refrain from 
protesting respectfully, but earnestly, against the terms of the 
Proclamation itself. 

These, I venture to say, are— 

Firstly. —Opposed to common sense, reason, and exfjorience. 
Secondly. —Inconsistent with the acts and sentiments of 
Government generally. 

Thirdly. —Diametrically opposed to the special acts and senti¬ 
ments of the Lieutenant-Governor during the last three years. 

F(ywrthly.--F&t&\ to all future works of charity, benevolence, 
and usefulness, and a bar and impf'diment to progress and civili¬ 
zation in India. 

Fijlhly. —Injurious in the last degree to myself personally, and 
to my influence for good in my Division as Commissioner. 

21. These are grave words, and involve grave considerations ; 
but it is chiefly on this account that I conceive myself called upon 
to make this protest. 

22. I will proceed to prove each statement I have advanced. 

23. The Proclamation lays down, among other points, the rule, 
that no subscriptions, unless perfectly spontaneous and disin¬ 
terested, will be acceptable; that if subscribers have given from any 
idea that the Government wishes them to do so, they are " very 
wrong,” and will have swxjuired no credit with Government or the 
country by subscriptions not founded on real liberality; and again, 
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that “Government will give no encouragement to any selfish or 
interested objects.” 

24. First .—I hold that these sentiments are opposed to com¬ 
mon sense, reason, and experience, because it is an established moral 
truth, that, in this fallen world, very few, even among the best 
of men, perform purely disinterested actions, and fewer still give 
money perfectly of their own free will and without any admixture of 
selfish or interested motives; but in regard to Natives, I may safely 
state this to be the case, because hundreds of themselves (and all 
talk freely with me on the subject) have told me, that to give 
money without some idea of recompense or advantage in some 
shape or other, would be looked at ^ them as the act of a mad¬ 
man or a fool. 

2-5. It is needless to accumulate arguments to establish this 
truth, but I would merely observe, that if this be the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s view, it was unnecessary for His Honor to hold out as a 
motive and inducement to subscribers (as he has frequently done) 
the promise of Khooshmodee Permannaha to those who should 
subscribe liberally. 

26- Second .—^That it is inconsistent with the acts and sentiments 
of Government generally, is clear from the fact that, for many years 
past, under the direct sanction and encouragement of Government, 
inducements have been held out, approbation and favor promised, 
and even titles bestowed as a reward, for the liberal expenditure of 
money on Public Works, and because, at this moment, in the North- 
Western Provinces, if not in Bengal, the same system is extensively 
pursued. ^ 

27. But to advance a striking case in point and settle this 
question at once, I beg to state that, when the Rajah of Hutwa 
applied for his title and expressed his willingness to make a dona¬ 
tion in consideration thereof, he was told by the Secretary to the 
Governor General, that on payment of Rupees 50,000 for the pur¬ 
pose of education, the distinction would be bestowed, upon him. I 
do not myself uphold such direct purchases of honor, but only 
mention it as a fact. 
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28. The arrangement was made at the instance of the then 
Commissioner, Mr. C. Tucker. 

29. Third. —That it is diametrically opposed tq the special acte 
and sentiments of the Lieutenant-Governor during the last three 
years, I shall have no difficulty in proving. 

30. When the Lieutenant-Governor visited Arrah, he authorized 
me, with his own lips, to promise Neeknamee Perwannahs, under 
his own seal and signature, to all who subscribed a certain sura for 
the Dispensary, mentioning that this had been found to bo “a 
very good plan at Chuprah: ” they were 'promised accordingly, 
and all those who gave Rupees 200, received this valuable 
document. 

31. Again, on the occasion ^ the Lieutenant-Governor's visit to 
Behar, His Honor had a speech read out on his behalf, in which are 
these words:—“ It is incumbent on all here present in this assembly 
to give your money freely and liberally for this good work, that so 
you may be entered in the list of good-doers, and I may in exchange 
give you Khooshnoodee Perw<inryih8.‘* 

32. Did not these words, uttered on behalf of the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself, in full assembly, not only contain an injunction 
to give, but also a promise and inducement ? 

33. Can it be said that those who, under such an exhortation 
and promise, gave their money, gave ic spontaneously and without 
any motive or desire, or that the Government did not wish them to 
give ? 

34. Again, when I consulted the Lieutenant-Governor as to 
whether Baboo Modenarain’s object, the acquisition of a title, was 
within the range of hope, what was His Honor's answer ?—“ What 
has he done ? Hetnarain has given land, &c., but except his dona¬ 
tion at Gya for the Library, I do not think he (Modenarain) has given 
any thing ! ! " 

■,85. Yet, when acting on this very obvious suggestion, the man 
does make a liberal donation with tho view of establishing a 
character for generosity, the Proclamation tells him, that if he 
has any interested object in view, his money is not acceptable, and. 
the object will not be encouraged ! 
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36. It were easy to multiply instances, but I imagine 1 have 
said enough to prove the third position. 

37. Fourth .—That the sentiments laid down by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor are fatal to all future improvements, is a necessary 
seqaitur to my first position. 

38. If I am right in saying, that no Natives give their money 
spontaneously, or from purely disinte»ested motives (excepting only 
on religious works), then the conditions of the Proclamation at once 
dam up the source of all future contributions, render it impossible 
even to make application for aid, condemn all the works that have 
been, at any time, accomplished through the pecuniary assistance 
of the Natives, and stop all such works for all future time; and as 
Government never grant funds for siich purposes, there is no other 
prospect or hope of progress. 

39. I now come to the last statement, which appertains spe¬ 
cially to my status and influence as Commissioner. 

40. As above stated, in accordance with the principles I had 
advocated, and with the practice that had hitherto obtained, I 
received liberal subscriptions from the great Rajahs, Landholders, 
and others to this national work, and never scrupled to hold out to 
them all the motives and inducements which are always made use 
of on such occa.sions. 

41. The Proclamation at once cut the ground from under me, 
and proclaimed to the whole Province that I had misled the 
subscribers and misrepresented the sentiments of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; that if the subscribers gave their money under the idea 
that Government wished it (the dashes are in the original), their 
money was not acceptable ; that if they had any interested, or 
selfish motive or object, it would not be furthered; that unless 
“ spontaneous” and disinterested, Rupees are to be rejected. 

42. I appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor, whether the effect of 
such sentiments were not directly calculated to contradict and 
falsify all I had said and done, to condemn all subscriptions 
hitherto raised, and cast disgrace and discredit upon me. Would 
any one have been surprised if, under such an announcement, 
there had been an immediate run upon the Bank of the Institu- 
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tion, and each subscriber had requested the returu of his money 
' thus uselessly expended ? 

43. Take the case of Baboo Modenarain. I had told him of my 
■consultation with the Lieutenant-Governor; of the tenor and pur¬ 
port of the answer; and by my advice, given in consequence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor's obvious interrogative—•“ What has he 
given?” he offered his liberal donation. What must he have thought 
of me, when he read this notice, but that I had deceived him 
and misrepresented the Lieutenant-Governor's sentiments ? and so 
with all the subscribers, according to the different circumstances. 

44. Thus much for the Proclamation. 

45. I now proceed to the subsequent measures adopted by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

46. Having, by this Proclamation, widely promulgated through- 
•out all the Districts, placed me in the position of an impostor, who 
had given assurances to one man for which 1 had no warrant, told 
another what was not true, and thus raised money on false pre¬ 
tences ; without waiting to learn the result of the Proclamation, 
without heeding the repeated assurances made on my responsi¬ 
bility as Commissioner of the Division, that the Natives, so far from 
being alarmed and excited, were highly pleased with ray project, 
and anxious to carry it through (a fact that is now proved), and 
that the alarm and discontent were uunfined to the breasts of five 
or six English gentlemen, hostile to my scheme, and possessing 
very limited means of information, the Lieutenant-Governor next 
directed an enquiry. 

47. This enquiry was committed to the Judges, who were 
ordered, after consultation with the Magistrate and any one else 
they chose to ask, to report-— 

First —On the effect of the Proclamation, and 

Secondly. —On the truth of the alleged fact, that alarm, 

discontent, and dissatisfaction existed in the mind of the Native 
Gentry. 

48. The enquiry has been completed, and unfair as I cannot 
.^ut feel the proceeding has been towards me, I am perfectly satis¬ 
fied with the result on the real question at issue: when my com- 
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ments on the Judges" Reports, with their enclosures, are sent in, I 
feel satisfied, that what I have throughout maintained will bo as 
clear as day, viz. that <he opposition is the opposition of a few 
Eoglishmeu, the alarm, discontent, and dissatisfaction of the Na¬ 
tives are mere imaginary bugbears, 

4'D. It is not, therefore, with the result* but with the mode and 
principle of the enquiry, that I feol aggrieved, and for these 
reasons ; although I have not been allowed to know the names of 
my accusera, and as I cannot therefore speak with absolute cer¬ 
tainty as to the authorship of the let|^ written to Government, 1 
think I may safely assume, that several of the Judges to whom this 
enquiry was committed, had either directly or indirectly expressed, 
if not recorded, their opinions, and thus pre-judged the case. 

50. Now it appears to me, that io conducting an enquiry of this 
kind, great care should have been taken to provide that the parties 
to whom the investigation was committed, should be, themselves, 
impartial and unbiassed, and, above all, that none of those whoi 
had, in private letters to the Secretaries or others, brought any 
charge or imputations against me, should be entrusted with the 
duty of investigation. 

51. As matters have been conducted, hovever, several of such 
parties who may be called quasi-plaintiffs have been constituted 
judges of their own case, with all the power, though without the 
responsibility of the office. 

52. But still further, these quasi-plaintiff judges have been 
allowed the liberty of selecting their own witnesses, and thus of 
bringing into Court those who, they knew, would substantiate their 
statements, and who had already joined in the cry against me. 

53. Thus we have plaintiffs forjudges, co-plaintiffs as witnesses, 
and the defendant out of Court! 

54. But, not content with tliese advantages, the Judge of Patna 
has adopted a still more singular and unfair device against me. 

55. In contravention of all rule, precedent, and practice, and at 
variance with the inode adopted by all the other Judges, Mr. 


■If ■ B .—An epitome of this result is shown in Appendix D. 
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^Farquharson has invited his witnesses, not only to give their evi¬ 
dence in respect of their own District, regarding which they may 
have been supposed to have some reliable information, but regard¬ 
ing the other Districts of the Division, touching which they could 
know nothing save from-'hearsay gossip or scandal. 

66. I remonstrated with Mr. Farquharson iiimself when I 
heard he was going to do this. 

57. I remonstrated warmly with the Lieutenant-Governor, but 
was myself censured for brin||ing charges against others. 

58. The consequence has been, that those gentlemen, who are 
known to be opposed to me and my educational schemes, have had 
the privilege allowed them (of which they have zealously availed 
themselves) of heaping on my devoted head all the idle tales, 
slanders, and gossips, which they have scraped together, with an 
animus that cannot be mistaken, but with no foundation of truth, 
as will be shown when my rejoinder is submitted. 

59. Under this strange and unusual procedure, my procoeding.s 
have been pronounced upon by Mooklitars, Vakeels, Sub- Deputy 
Opium Agents, Magistrates of a year’s standing, and other subor¬ 
dinates ! ! 

60. 1 submit whether it was right to place the highest Officer 
of this important Province in sucu a degrading position ; whether 

' I had done any thing to deserve such treatment; whether some 
reparation ought not to be made to me for this indignity. 

61. My fault, if I have committed any, has been, at tiie worst, 
enthusiasm in a good cause, with a noble aim, a work approved 
by the best and® the wisest, an ardent desire to benefit the 
people. 

62. Fortified by the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, and, 
as I have shown, regulating my proceedings by principles univer¬ 
sally recognized, clearly laid down, and as clearly approved, using 
no improper persuasion or influence, I find myself suddenly pros¬ 
trated by a Proclamation which undermines and stultifies all I 
have done, and exhibits me to the world as an impostor and a 
charlatan! 
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63. I am next degraded in the eyes of my own subordinates 
and the whole Province, my accusers made my judges, and th# 
common Pleaders of the Court invited to pronounce a verdict on 
my conduct; all who envy or dislike, encouraged to vent their 
ill-feeling against me. 

64 Against these proceedings, I take the liberty of submitting 
my earnest and solemn protest. 

65. I submit it, because the whole case appears to me to 
involve serious and important consequences, connected with the 
welfare and prospects of the country, the safety of Officers who 
devote themselves to the good of the people, and thereby do 
something to turn their hearts towards us, and to my own 
character, position, and power, for good, as Commissioner of this 
Province. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. TAYLER, 
Commissioner of Revenue. 








APPENDIX A. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER from thi? COMMISSIONER op PATXA to 
T ill? SECRETARY to tiir GOVERNMENT of BENGAL, dated 
29th APRIL 1857, No. 2112 A. 

106. AiiiiosT immediately after I was appointed to this Coramisslonership, 
I addressed the Lieutenant-Governor, at a time when there was much disaffen- 
tion and excitement, and wlien the efforts of Iho Educational Oftlcors were met 
by a systematic opposition that ballled all their efforts and brought the Depart¬ 
ment into contempt. 

107. On that occasion,! thus expressed myself in a demi-official letter to 
Mr. Halliday:—“ As to the Education scheme, I doubt very niucb whetlier the 
“ mind of the mass will ever bo reached by Government or by Government 
“Otffcers direct} the men that are sent out into the Mofussil by the Inspector 
“will be hvyears regarded with mistrust and snspi(;ioii (they already apply the 
“ term ‘ shaitance to the office). The efforts and intentions of Gnveruinont are 
“ utterly mismulerstuod, and the greater the expense incurrod, the higher the 
“ salaries bestowed, the greater i.s the susijicion excited. The result would be far 
“ diiferent, if we could pcaetrate the mass thronyh those to whom they look up as 
“ i\idv leaders —1 mean the inllucntial Landholders ; the very same measures that, 

“ coming from Government Ollicisrs, would excite suspicion and uneasiness, would, 

“ if supported and set on foot by the Landholders .md their lessees, be hailed with 
“ satisfaction and unscrupulously concurred in; and when this is accomplished, and 
“there is something to inspect, Inspectors will he rejisonable. The great pro- 
“blera is, how is the co-operation of the Landholders to be secured, and this is 
“ no doubt the difficulty; yet it is beyond all doubi and controversy the one 
** essential to the success of the scheme, and all efforts without such co-operation 
“ will hut bo * beating the air’ and utter vanity. I have eoer found the ro.s2Joct- 
“able natives ready and willing to enter into all roasonablo views when they were 
“ reasonably expounded and patiently explained, not by public notices or through 
“ red-tape subordinates, but in friendly and unreserved conversation. It is by • 
“ personal communication, considerate reasoning, and careful argument, that their 
“prejudices are removed and their minds Impressed, and it is byj9erw»a7 kiud- 

“ ness that their hearts, like all human hearts, are touched. But thi.s is evident- 
“ ly not the work of a day, they are not unb’ke children, and momentary impres- 
“ sions and partial convictions must be maintained and strengthened 1^* repeated 
“and unmtermitting inffueuces.” 
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lOS. Tiuibe nentiiueuls woi'c honored with the marked approbation of the 
Lieutcnant'Governor, who thus expressed his opinion :—■ 

*' The Lieutenant-Governor considers that you deserve credit for the early and 
” accurate manner in which you have ascertained the feelinfjs of the people in 
“ your Division, and he has observed with pleasure, that you keep yourself con- 
“stantly alive to the state of the native mind around you, and that you take pains 
“ to communicate with the j)eoplo and to carry with 3-011 their sympathies, as well 
“as their understandings. Where such is the habit of the chief local functionary, 
“ the evils so truly described in the 17th para, of your letter may to a great 
" extent be mitigated.” 

109. A short time before this, at a very dangerous and eventful crisis, when 
in a neigbl)oiii-ing District the authority of Government and the local Ufbeers 
was defied by a mob, the happy eficct of tliis good and kindly understanding 
between myself and the native gentry w-as felt at Arrah, wh(>re the principal 
Zemindars assisted me in guarding the .Tail, and otie went in with me among 
the ina.l-i*ont(!i)t prisoners and exerted bis personal influence to ap])caso them. 

110 . On this occasion, the Government publicl 3 'recorded their tlianks to me 
in the following w'ords:—“ J am instructed by the Lieutenant-Governor to cx- 
“ press to .you his warm acknowledgnients for tlie prompt and veiy nseful 
“assistance which, from Mr. Drummond’s l{t?porls, it is evident lie received at 
“ your hands after the distiivliance liad broken out. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is indeed disposed to attribute mainly fo the efTect 
“ of your presence at Arrah, a7id to 3 -our ^lersonal influence w-itli flioso leading 
“personages of the Town and District, who are named in Mr. Drummond’s Ru- 
“])orls, the eircuinstancc* that at Arrah no open expression of feeling was mani- 
“ I'csted hex'ond the i^reeiiiets of the .Jail.” 

111 . !Nearly a 3 ’^ear afterwards, when further trial proved the abortiveness 
of the usual educational measures, 1 again came forw.-ird and oflered niy assist¬ 
ance, on the exiircss ground of injlucnce with the natioe fjcntri/, and mt/ con¬ 
fidence that, by the exercise of that hjlmnee, 1 could induce them to establish 
Schools at their own coat in the principal towns of their cstates. 

112. I subjoin an extrimt from the letter written on that oi-casion to the 
Director of Public Instfruetion, to vvliieh, as well as to the lohole paper,s, 1 solicit 
special and careful attention. 

113. Referring to the plan that 1 proposed as the only plan likely to be 
successful in the spread of Education in Bohar, 1 observed, after quoting the 
sentiments transcribed in para, 107 of tliis letter • 

“ The experience of each successive day has served to strengthen my con- 

viction of this truth. ^ 

“ 1 have already been in communication with the principal landholders of 

the four Districts in this Division, and received from them assurances of 8 up|)ort 
“ and co-operation, of which I do not myself doubt the sincerity, and which I 
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“strongly feel would, if afforded, woudrously facilitate at least, if not ensure, 
“ the acconiplishment of your purpose. 

“ But I feel that to secure and niaintain such co*operatiou and suppoii, it 
“ is indispensabh that all the means at the disposal of Government, a^eial and 
personal, be brought to bear on the minds of these individuals, and this I am 
" convinced cannot be done, either by yourself, Mr. Chapman, or any other Public 
“ Officer, however zealous, able or devoted, unless he hold that local ‘ status ’ in 
“the District, which alone bears weight in the native mind. Indeed,they already 
“designate Mr. Chapman as the ‘ Choia l^adree,' a significant soubriquet, 
“ which speaks volumes to those Avho know the native mind ; of yourself, they 
“have a dim idea as an unseen ‘Surra Padree,' with whom they have no cou- 
"ceru. Holding this view. I believe that this end can best be effected by the 
*■ Commissioner as the highest auti'.orify in the Province, and even by liiin, onlp 
“ h/ an entire devotion of his best cmTtjie.s to tlio work and iy the employment 
“ of all the means at his disposal. 

“ 1 am aware that some people have raised objections to the exercise of 
“ ofiicial infiucnce in any save purely official matters, but iu this feeling 1 cannot 
“ and never could concur. 

“ 'J'lie natives of Hchar are extremely like children, and if knowledge is to 
“ be administered to them, it must be done by gentle coinjmlsiou. Convinc<»d as 
“ we are, aiul must be, that ignorance is tlie great source and cause of thedegra- 
“dation of the people, is it not our imperative duty and higli privilege, (for the 
“ use or abuse of which wo arc answerable before God.) to raise them from the 
“ ‘ thick darknes.s' iu which they arc now lying ? and if we have the means of 
“ effecting this great and holy purpose, is it not woe to us, if w'o do not use them 
“ to the utmost ?” 

114. On the grounds and gmnciples thus distinctly and emphatically 
recorded, I propose that the educational operations should bo placed under my 
superintendence. 

11 . 0 . The proposal was approved by the Director and sanctioned by the Go¬ 
vernment in the following words :— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has read with much interest the correspondence 
thus submitted for his consideration; ho cordially approves the zealous and 
judicious plan of operaliun so ably recommended by Mr, Tayler, .snd supported 
by your own judgment; and he authorizes yon at once to adopt and set in 
action the measures proposed iu the 4th and 5th paras, of your letter under 
reply.” 

116. Lastly, on the occasion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit at Patna 
in August 1856, His Honor again recorded tW^ memorable words 

“ The establishment of Village Schools ittiheir Zemindary, which, by the 
“judiciously used influence and encouragement of the Commissioner, is about to 
“ be undertaken, or has abeady partly been entered upon by certain gi-eat Zemin- 
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"dats in Patna, Bchar, Sliahabail, and Chuprati,, is of tbe highest importance. 
“ I thoroughly agree with Mr. Tayler, that it is of infinite moment to enlist on 
“ the side of Vernacular Hduaation all ‘powerful and influential Zemindars 
“ of the Province of Behar, and to have done this will he, on Mr. Tayler’s part, 
“ one of the greatest services to the cause of Education that could 'possibly ho 
“ rendered, and will redound to his credit in all parts of the Provinceand again, 
“ I congratulate Mr. Tayler on the great field ho has before him, and on the 
“ excellent spirit in which be is beginning to work upon it. I augur nothing 
“ but credit to himself and benefit to the people from the gradual development of 
“ his plans luid purposes. 

“ I would transmit a copy of this paper to Mr. Tayler, as the best evidence 
“ that I do not lightly consider hia exertions, and that I desire to eucuurage 
“ him to advance and prosper.” 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) W. TAYLEfi, 

Commissioner. 
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Tirhooi, 28M May 1857. 

Mt dear -,—I am much obliged to you for sending me Mr. Taylor's 

Circular and Pamphlet. 

I consider the scheme, inasmuch as relates to instruction in Agriculture, an 
admirable one. This Institution, by giving practical instruction in farming, by 
teaching the use of manures, by introducing new and cheap implements of hus¬ 
bandry, and by improving the breed of cattle, will effect much good. I think 
the Institution well worthy of the co-operation, of every Planter in the country, 
and it will afford me much pleasure to assist in any way I am able in this part 
of the District in carrying out Mr. Taylor’s views, &c, &c. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. STALKART. 


HursiiKfpore, ^nd April 1857. 
To 

W. TAYLER, Es(i. 

Deab Sir, —I beg to .acknowledge the receipt of your Pamphlet regarding 
tho Debar Industrial School, and to express my approbation of the scheme pro¬ 
posed by you. The Debar Iiidn.strial School will, in my opinion, do much to 
improve this if properly cjirricd out, and I shall be most happy to give any 
assistance in my power to the scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) CiiAS. STRACIIAN. 

Pandool, I4lh April 1857. 

Mt dear - ,— I am much gratified at the receipt of your letter; 

you are perfectly correct. I wish every success to Taylor’s scheme. I am very 
confident that, if he is able to carry it out, he will confer a lasting benefit upon 
the country and the people. I hope he won’t*be deterred from the good work 
by tho idle jealousy and envy of parties going about, not only decrying the 
motives, but regularly canvassing among the natives, to induce them not to sub¬ 
scribe—nay, going further and urging them to say that what they have sub¬ 
scribed has been taken from them through fear. All this must he a labour of 
love. I can understand a man not thinking sanguinely of the success of the 
scheme; but why take pains to thwart a good design, and that too not openly, 
when argument might refute their dogmas, bui^covertly “ cut hono" f 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

^ (Signed) J. GALE. 
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To 

W. TAYLER, Esq. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER fhom J. MACRAE, Esq. 

I AM in receipt of yonr Circular and Pamphlet, forwarded to me by 
Mr. —^—, describing the object of the Behar Industrial Institution. Every 
proper-minded European and Native must wish this Institution the most 
complete success. 


To 

W. TAYLER, Esq. 

Arrah, 5t& April 1867. 

Mt i>f.ar Sir, —Many thanks for the perusal of the papers connected with 
the School of Industry. 

If I w'ere to enumerate the blessings it would confer on the Province of 
Behar, my letter would exceed the limits I have a.ssigned to it. 

Allow me to assure you that, if your well-concei’ted scheme succeeds, which 
it must under your able guidance, it would work a change in the destiny of 
India, niid bring it to a level with the most civilized countries on the face of 
the Globe. 

Persevere, my dear Sir, with the same philanthropic spirit which has 
prompted you to undertake this vast scheme of improvement, and snccc.ss will 
attend you in every .step which you take to carry it out. 

I was highly disgusted to see some sc,andahnis lettor-s published in the 
JEngluhman. Let not the base malice of the enemies to the amelioration of 
India, divert you from your noble pursuit .and let the enemy have the morti¬ 
fication to see, that the seed you have sown has become a tree, the wholesome 
fruits of which arc destined for India to reap. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) SYED AZIMOODDEEN H. KHAN. 


' Calcutta, ^th April 1857. 

Mr DEAR Tayler,— I received your Pamphlet on Industrial Education, and 
rea^ it with much interest. All the objects which you propose to attain by the 
establishment of an Industrial Institution are most excellent, and I sincerely 
hope that your experiment may be attended with all the success you could desire. 

«, • * « * I do not mention these things, however, by way of discourage¬ 
ment. Far from it. I think your object is ^ a veiy noble one, and one which 
must secure you the sympathy and good wishes of every philanthropic mind. 
1 say, therefore, go on and pay no heed to idle or envious clamours. Even if 
: your experiment fails, it cannot but do some good while it lasts in awakening 
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tlie nalive mind. •****! should ajralogiso, however, for venturing 
to make niy suggestions on the details of a measure which yon have doubtless 
studied far more dee]^dy than 1 have. 1 shall say nothing further than that 
1 shall take a warm interest in the auucess of your scheme, mid trust to see it 
live down the doubts of those who think least hopofiill}' of it. 

\our.s \<-ry sincerely, 

(Signed) E. A. SAM (JELLS. 

Calcutta, \Alh March 1857. 

Mt BEAK Tatleb,—Y our tlesign is a good one, and E heartily wish it suc¬ 
cess. 

\Here follows Mr. Bvadou's vietos on Education goncralltf, which differ 
from mine to some extent.] 

Still 1 am the lost person to discourage any attempt for the improvement of 
the people of this country, and I shall be truly rejciewl if yon have discovered 
the method of enlisting their sympathy and eo-oporation in the work of their 
own regeneration. 

Yonrs very sincerely, 
(Signed) CECIL BEADON. 


Moznfferpore. 

ft 

My DEAR Tatlkr, - I view the establishment of tlie Industrial Institution 
at Patna with great interest. E know of no measure for the general improve¬ 
ment of the country, and for ameliorating the condition of the poojile, whieli eaii 
match with it for comprehonsivenoss and pnwtical utility. Individual efforts, of 
which many have made at dill'erent times, seldom succeed for want of system, 
combination, and unity of purpose, and when successful, the benefit is confined to 
small localities, for want of unians of recording and maliing known the results 
to the public. Your scheme, enibrafnng a wide range of action, is so systematically 
planned, that all experiments will bo carrieeftut conjointly, and also for a suffi¬ 
cient length of time, to admit of accurate couoliisious being adduced from results, 
and the provision you have made for publishing for general information all 
the operations carried on in the Institution will create eiKiuiry and competition, 
and thus seoui’e the object you have in view. It was very thoughtful of you, 
therefore, before commencing (he extensive operations you contemplated, to lay a 
sure basis for their success, by providing fiufficiout funds, and it speaks much for 
the intelligence and liberality of the wealthy Native (j entry of the Division, 
that they have supporird I'oii so willingly and well. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. B. DAVIES. 
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EXTRACT OP A LETTER, prom the HON’BLE P. J. HALLIDAY. 

I HAVE a great value for your plan, and think it may become a thing of vast 
importance. At all events, I look upon it, tliat the idea is a creditable one, cre¬ 
ditable to you as the originator, and one of which I shall be proud to “ partake 
the triumph and pursue tho gale.” 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER prom A. LITTLEDALE, Esq. 

I AM much obliged for your kind note, and have been greatly interested in 
reading all your plans for the Industrial Institution, which indeed, I hope, will 
succeed; but you must remain up in these parts to look after it yourself. 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER from MAJOR NATION. 

I BETUBN your scheme with many thanks for allowing me a perusal of it. 
There is little doubt but that you will succeed in due course of time; the funds 
are large enough, and on a lasting basis. I hope you will succeed entirely in 
every Department. 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER from the JION’BLE J. R. COLVIN. 

Your schemes are sure to turn to some considerable good, when you have 
nearly two lakhs of Rupees to work them with. 1 look with most hope to your 
Vernacular School and your Industrial Dcpiirtraent. It is through such 
eflbrts, and through many failures, that we may in all ways finally ^achieve 
some real success. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER prom J. MACLEOD, Esq. 

A BBGiNiNNO in the right direction has boon made, and I have every hope the 
impetus which has been thus jicquired is flying forward, and knowing tlie diffi¬ 
culties winch beset every effort of this kind, however judiciously planned and 
honestly worked out, there is yet much to congratulate on the measure of 
success that has already attended your benevolent exertions. Tho day I trust 
is not far distant, when the de^re.s and yearnings of the population for 
instruction and improyement in all industrial operations will be so extensive as 
to repay you for all tho worth and anxiety tliat now attend your efforts. 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER from W. TANNER, Esq., MERCHANT. 

I THINK the Commissioner’s move is one that is quite m the right direction, 
if the Authorities of the country generally would follow his steps, and by setting 
an example and showing a desire to see improvement introduced, stimulate people 
to bestowing attention to matters that aro now, I may say,^ never thought of. 
I have no doubt that much good will flow from it, and that governors and the 
governed would all benefit. 
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LETTER FEOM MAJOR HOLMES, COMMANDING IRREGULAR 

CAVALRY AT SEGOVVLEE. 

Mt DBAS. Tayleb, —1 find it hard to express the real pleasure I have felt 
in the perusal of the papers connected with the Industrial Institution. 

The whole thing comes on me like tho accomplishment of a long-cherished 
dream. 

It has been said that few things give more pleasure than the accurate expres¬ 
sion of our own tlioughts and feelings, and I have frequently felt the truth of 
this in going over these papers. 

The plans and schemes I have long dwelt on for tho amelioration of this, the 
country of my adoption, are no longer Utopian, and my liveliest aspirations fint^ 
in this a local habitation. • 

[ have already expressed to yon ray ideas on the first necessity of a sound 
practical, rather than a theoretical education—on tho necessity of educating the 
body and the hand, before wo attempt to give a high finish and polish to the 
mind. 

If this your great work is allowed free course, and carried out with steady 
patience, perseverance, ami industry, not deterred by little failures and the cavil* 
ling of the crowd, (for without these no great scheme has over been brought to 
perfection,) I am strongly pei-suaded that such a succfjss will follow as luis never 
yet been attained by any similar enterprize—(X will not say in India, for no like 
work yet been attempted in India) but —in the whole world. 

As a practical proof of my strong approbation of your scheme, may I request 
your acceptance of a Merino Ram and four Merino Ewes imported from the Cape 
for tho Agricultural and Pastoral Department, and to your Orphan Asylum, I 
would gladly transfer two parentless children of six and eight years, witii flO 
Rupees per annum to be paid by me, until their education enable them to pro¬ 
vide for themselves. 

Should 1 happily bo able to assist your scheme at any time with my individual 
exertions, I need hardly say they will be most heartily at your service. 


LETTER FROM De. MOUAT, bated MOTEIIARRY, Sed FED- 

RUARY 1857. 

My deae Tayleb, —I have gone through the papers which you kindly sent 
me, with tlie interest of one who has for many years advocated similar 
views, but was not so fortunately placed as 3 'ou are for carrying them into 
effect. 

The outline of your ^lan is complete and admits of no addition, the details 
will necessarily work themselves out, as the Institution gradually expands. 
I hope you will print all these papers as a small Pamphlet for general distri- 
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button, and if I cjin altl you in Calcutta or elsowherc, my poor servicoH are 
entirely at your command. I have no hesitation in declaring my belief, that if 
fully and fairly carried out, ami developed to the extent of what it is susceptible, 
the blessings capable of being conferred in your Province by your plan will not 
be surpassed by those of any great measure yet conceived and executed for the 
benefit of those entrusted by Providence to the Eules of Great Britain. 

With tlie most hearty wishes for your entire success, I am, &c. 

LETTER FEOM E. E. WOODCOCK, Esq., COLLECTOR of PATNA.. 

AIv DEAR Tayleb, —Yoii ask the exprc.s.sion of my written r.pinion re- 
'giirding your Industrial Institution, to which I ino.st cheerfully respond. 

Overwhelmed with otlicial business, to have revolved in your mind plans for 
the improvement of the Division committed to your charge, such as those pro¬ 
posed in your brief sketch, redound in no small measure to your reputation for 
extensive philanthropy, enlightened zeal, and good judgment. 

To arouse the energies of a people, and to multiply the path.s of industry, are 
no doubt objects of a noble ambition, and seem only to require time, patience, and 
p4*rscveranec to secure your ultimate success. At present yon can hardly be said 
to have entered the tbresliold, but rather to be laying the foundation; yet you 
have had the happiness of securing the (jordial approbation of the Government, 
the encouragement of wise men, and ho-st not least the sympathy of the Natives. You 
have certainly met with a little detraction, but then what great .and gol^ obje<!t 
was ever accomplished without it ? WJioevor dares to travel out of the beaten 
track, to lead and not to follow, must be pre]>arpd to meet a storm of obliqny, 
besides every and every other spcciL‘.s of oppo.'.'tion, concealed or open. I hope, 
therefore, you will not for a moment allow yourself to be discouraged, but go on 
.and prosper, taking for your motto the words —Homo Sum Nihil humani a me 
alienum puto. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER from Dr. THOMSON. 

Mt dear Sir, —I have read with great interest the Prospectus of the Debar 
Industrial Institution,‘‘which you have been so obliging as to send me. It 
seems to be an excellently devised scheme, and with ample funds, which you say 
are already provided, must be productive of great benefits to the people of the 
Province. 

It will afford me much pleasure to do anything in my power to forward so use¬ 
ful a project. 

EXTRACT of a LETTER from RAMAPERSIIAD ROY. 

Mt dear Sir, —I wrote to you a hasty note immediately on my arrival, 
which 1 hope has reached you. 
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I hare been anxiously expecting to receive from yon a copy of the paper you 
are drawing out, containing your views in detail in regard to the different De¬ 
partments of the proposed Industrial School at Patna. I saw .- ■ ■ - since ray 

return, and told him what yon are about, and what a glorious thing tlie School 
will be. I saw-and explained to him the outline of the plan. Unfor¬ 

tunately, I cannot get ranch assistance from him, os he is shortly going away 
from Calcutta, and is to be permanently stationed at Kishennugger. I spoke 

to . . about it, and he was quite struck with the greatness and utility of 

the measure. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER from the REVEREND J. LONG. 

My dear Sir,—M r. Gordon Young showed me a few days ago your proposal 
on the subject of Agricultural Education; they are very good, and I trust you 
will meet with every encouragement. 

The subject is one to which my mind has been directed for several years past, 
and the Sub-Committ(‘e of the Agri-Horticultural Society, who have had several 
Meetings lately on the subject, have scut in a Report on the subject. 

Tf you would put yourself in communication with the Secretary of that So¬ 
ciety, and send him a copy of your proposals, it would ho very useful—the address 
is A. Blechyndeii, Esq., Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

I hope you will not be discouraged by ignorant remarks, to the effect that 
knowledge cannot improve agriculture, that idea has long since been exploded 
in England. 

Until some of the leading principles of Agriculture is taught in Schools in this 
fX)untry, as they are in Prance and Germany, it can never make much progress. 


LETTER FROM J. W. GARSTIN, Esq. 

My DEAR Tayier,—E xcuse my having kept the pjfpers so long. I have 
read them over very carefnlly, and am not in the least surprised that you should 
meet with such ready assistance from the Natives and all who take the slightest 
interest in their welfare. The beginning may bo rather up-hill work, but I 
have not the slightest doubt that you will eventually succeed, and that the 
Model Parra will prove a blessing to the country, and be merely the first of its 
kind. If at any time I could aid your project in the slightest degree, you can 
always command my services. 
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EXTRACT 07 A LETTER fbom MAJOR HOLMES. 

. Dated 26^A May 1857. 

You must not give up the Institution. It will come out of the fire, all the 
brighter for persecution. 

We must and shall carry it through. Nothing is impossible to a deter¬ 
mined will. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER fbom MAJOR HOLMES. 

Dated June 1857. 

Doji 't give in a jot about the Institution, it i.s good throughout, both m prin¬ 
ciple and practice, and it must and shall succeed. 

(True Copies and Extracts) 

W. TAYLER, 
Commissioner. 



APPENDIX D. 


RESULT OP ENQUIRY. 


POINT TO BE ASCERTAINED 

Whether there he any discontent, alarm, or dissatisfaction in the minds 
<f the Native Gentry relative to the Subscriptions raised for the 

BEHAR INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION. 


CONTENTS. 

NON-CONTENTS. 

t. e. Those loho have recorded their 

Those who have recorded their 

opinions that there is no alarm, dis- 

opinions that there is alarm, discon- 

satisfaction, or discontent. 

1 

1 

tent, or dissatisfaction. 

S H A H A B A D. 

Mr. Littledale. 

„ S win ton. 

„ Wake. 

„ Field. 

Syud Azinioodeen. 

Mr. S. DeCofita. 

1 

1 

Nemo. 

The Principal Sudder Ameen. 

„ Sudder Ainecn. 

Mr. E. B. Godfrey. 

„ W. C. Costly. 

Maharajah of Doomraon. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

E!oocr Sing. 


Shah Eubceroodecn. 

And a large body of the respectable 
Natives, Zemindars, Mahajuns, 
Vakeels, Moktears, ^c. 

N. B .—Not only do all deny the existence 

1 

1 

1 

of dissatisfaction, but many speak with 


indignation of tho malicious motives in which the misrepresentation originated, express 
their high approbation of the scheme, and their anxiety for its continuance and success ! 
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Mr. S. TayliT. 

„ 11. Davies*. 

„ Worsely. 

The Principal .Suddcr Aiiieeti. 

„ Sudder Aineeii. 

„ Mtiunaiir. 

’ I 

C’oloiu'l Knyvett. 

Pandit lhininariii)i, Dopit/ij CMrtur. 

Moalvoe S.ilamaLouIIah, Ditto. 

t 

Mr. irolliii'js, I 

Dr. Alien. 

Mr. Solano. 

A nd a large hody of JValireii, 

Aotk.—M r. T. C. Trotter tliiuks llicrc iiuii/ huec fieen sonit aiixhiif \<j eheapo ln'iiiy; 
ii.ikud foi nii1iM'ii|iti(iiis. 

All tlio othiT OlH"i'rs and indn iihials di-.Mindly ami l•'n[^llati(;.llly ilfiiy iIk! rxisloiiix* of 
any di!*Miti..ifaclion or alarm wli.ilevur, ami many ■*jiim1v vvitli indi^nalluu and eontoiiiiit of 
tho unlu'ious uri^ii of (lu lupurl. 


P A T N A. 


Mr. Woodcock, Collector. 

„ Lindhay. A.ssistnnl. 

„ Knott. Dcpvtty Gollevtor. 

,, C. E. llavies. 

„ Major Nation, Siijidt. of 'J'Jutgi/ec. 
Pahoo Ncclcomnl .Seal, Deputy ('utlector. 
Additional Principal Sadder Aiiiccn. 
^laharajali llhoop Sin^. 

The Vakeels of tho ('ivil Ponit. 

A large body of restpai'tahle M(ifires, 
consisting of those iclto had sul'< i'ifnsd 
and those who had nut, and some 5l)(l 
of the Towns-people, who jfi'^^culed a 
petition to Cfoveniment. 


* Me.ssv.-*. (larretl, MMiolt. F:iri(iihar- 
M)n, and fjowis. 

Al) Kine;. 


I 


• W. /?.—Tho four first of these {;entlcmca form tho original eliquu ; ihroe of tljein 
attack die wlmte scheme mlh ttee tjrmteet hiitermss nHiLaniMfsiiif —hat with all their inflU' 
oixx), and spite of all their exertions, they have utterly faded in stihstanliiitiitg their statc- 
nieiit.*!. rtdii their letters and uty rejoindeis. 

The fact is, that all tlu ir lufurniation was derived from a few doablo-faeed nutivos, who 
6uito(i tlioir talus to the luiuda of the hcartuu 
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8 A K r N. 


Mr. Ilitchons, Suh-Deputy Opium 
Agent, Motcharee. 

,, Paglw, Ditto at Chuprah. 

„ liaikus, Joint Magistrate. 

„ DeMeiss, Indigo Planter. 

„ .1. II. Anderson, Ditto. 

„ MoDoncll, Sub-Depg.OpiumAgent. 
„ Ijyiich, Deputy Magistrate. 

K. McLeod, Indigo Planter. 

„ J. Macleod, Deputy Culler tor. 

,, Oavslin, Superintendent of Roads 
Tlie MoonsifF ol‘ Pursali. 

Kujah of Lottiiili. 

And, all oUeer Xatice. Snhscrihers. 
The Principal Sndder Ainccn. 

„ Sndder Ameeii. 

.. MuonsilT of Sow an. 

,, Law Olficer. 


Mr. J. R. lliehardson. 


Dr. Fleming.* 
Mr. Martin. 

,, i\IcDunelJ. 


* N. li .—Tlic low j;,cntlonu'ii of Clnii»rah, who say there w.as dissatisfaction—(none 
veiituro to say there was “al.tnu or o\eiteinout”)—sooui siniidy to refer to the *• anxiety 
which Mr. Martin say.s i.s not eutifiiiod to Astitics’’ when: their |i<i(kc(.‘< are ooncenicd, and 
to, a oortaiu dogroo of “ uii|) 0 |iul.iiity,” owiiiir to a wusta.^-e« notion llial Ilaniz.ni Ah, an 
nil[iO])\ilur native, was enijiloved mo as :vn agent. Pieoi-ely tho .same fooling ofdissatis 
fai tion or iinc.isincss would ho loimd to ovi.st, nhnci'r .siihscriiitioiis aiu r.iisod. 

Vide Mr. M.iitill’s llqjoit —mun inijnign m>j moasiiros. 


T1 U HOOT. 


.Mr. II. 0. Richardson. Magistrate. 

., VV. U. Davies, Deputy Colhetor. 
,, W. Robertson. 

,, .1. Oalc. 

0. Dale. 

And many other Indigo Planters. 


Mr. K. F Jiaiitour and Forbe.s. 


Notk.—M o.ssrs. tjiinpson,-Urquliart, Weston, ami DaCosta stale that Ihoro was some 
Uis.satisfactioii exeited in tliis l>istviot, but none of them say that it was caused by 
anything I did; but by tho unwise and unautliorized iict of a single Native, Cazee 
Uanizan AH, who went to 'I'irlioot and drow out a list from his utrn fumy, ailixing 
imaginary sums to tlio names! I 

Tliis has heen.fally explained in tho Correspondence, and 1 have sliowu that dhectly 
1 heatd of this unauthorized act, J took cdl the means in ni,\ iiowei to oounloract the 
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and explain to evor 3 body that no ono was expected to subscribe against their 
wish or inclination. 

When the Subscription for a Library at Gya was raised, on the occasion of Mr. llalliday’s 
visit, a represontation was made to him, that tlie 8ubscribcr.s were unwilling to give the 
money; bat because no ono came forward in person, (which of course they would not do,) 
the representation was sot aside, and Mr. Halliciny, in a public a.ssenibly, told all the 
people, that it was inexmheni on them to subscribe liberally ! 

The result of the whole is—(counting the Native Subsoribora themselves) about 600— 
on my sido against 7 or S'*— I — four or live of whom are t'lose wlta uriginaihj get then- 
tehee against the scJifme and diestminated the calming. 

Those statements are only assertions, without a poi-ticlc of proof. 


* 1 do not cotmt Mr. Martin, or Mr. McDonell (seo their letters.) 


JOHN 6BAT, “CALCUTTA GAZETTE” OEPICE, 


OBSERVATIONS ON RENT lAW. 


The Minute of His Hcnor the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal regarding the Improvement of substantive 
Law for determination of KeniJ^is indeed not only able 
and exhaustive but replete with sound views and 
original suggestions, which if embodied and passed in¬ 
to law, of course with amendments and modifications, 
will certainly be a help-guide to the judiciary, in deter¬ 
mining disputed cases of enhanced rents, and will fully 
establish the relations between land-lord and tenant on 
a clear footing which have hitherto remained in confusion 
and chaotic aspect. 

The importance of the subject demands the careful 
thought of every right-thinking individual, be he either 
an European or a Native. As it should be canvassed in 
all its bearings, I feel it a duty incumbent on me, 
especially as I am a Native of the land, and one who 
has for several years been cogitating on the subject, to 
record and submit my humble observations and views 
thereon, in order that the same be laid before his 
Honor, with reference to the opportunity afforded by 
him in the concluding para of his minute dated the 
18th of April 1876. 

But before so doing, I must not omit to men 
tion the fact that the disinterested intentions of our 
Lieutenant Governor regarding the subject under notice, 
have Come home to the bosom of almost the entire 
population of the land, especially of the agricultural 
populace and occupancy ryots of Bengal, who have 
hiiertobeen entirely helpless-being solely left at the 
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mercy of the Zemindars,-in consequence of no provision 
having been made by the Legislature in our Magna- 
charta viz. Act X of 1859, according to which it may be 
said in the language of his Honor “though, the 
law imposes on the courts of justice, the responsibility 
of determining a fair and equitable rent in case of 
dispute, it affords no specific rules whereby such deter¬ 
mination may be arrived at.” Hence tlie thanks of the 
whole nation are necessarily due to Sir Richard Temple, 
for his laudable and generous exertions on behalf of 
the poor millions of Bengal, whose vital interests have 
been jeopardized for want of specific law for “adjusting 
the respective shares of land-lord and tenant in the 
produce of the land” Extensive disputes have therefore 
been the inevitable result, and the poor ryots helpless 
and resourceless as they are, have often been victimized 
by the powerful land-lord. 

In the minute under review, Sir Richord has not 
stated whether the land-lord will bo justified or other¬ 
wise to enhance the rents of such occupancy ryots 
whose rates of rents are prc-S('ttled by his land-lord, 
under a deed or pnttah duly executed and registered. 
His Honor has been silent on the point. Hence, it 
must naturally be concluded, that it is not his inten¬ 
tion that any land-lord can increase the rents of such a 
class of lyots, by virtue of the existence of any expresed 
proviso in a document of the above description. There 
the condition of the puftah must remain unaltered, 
especially as that condition is the cons_quence of the 
voluntary consent of both the land-lord and the occu¬ 
pancy ryot, which must be accepted as permanently 
binding on both the two parties, as in the case of a 
contract whereon the conditions laid down in a deed 
cannot on any account be ignored or revoked by 
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judicial rulings and judgments, if any of the concerned^ 
parties object to abide by them subsequently. A 
Zemindar who grants to an occupancy or any other 
description of ryot a puttah^ stating in it in clear terms, 
the amount of rents to be paid to him in perpetuity, no 
matter if the productive powers of the land have in¬ 
creased by the course of natural events and without the 
expense or trouble of the ryot, must certainly be 
precluded from demanding on any future occassion any 
more than what has already been mutually stipulated 
for. Nor can the interference of any court of justice 
on equitable grounds be justified; nor any such judicial 
interference is needed, for Government with law ought 
then to stej) in, when the aftliirs and relations of indivi¬ 
duals are unsettled, or when they can not be adjusted 
by themselves amicably but where contention is the order 
of the day. Accordingly any legislation on this head 
is quite unnecccssary and uncalled—for. Sir Richard’s 
silence therefore on the point has been hailed and 
received by us the people with universal satisfaction. 

Then the question arises what description or class 
of ryots shall be liable to an enhancement of the rent 
previously paid by him. But before particularizing 
them and the corresponding circumstances regarding 
the liability of enhancement, reason, Sjnd justice im- 
paratively demands a fair and impartial consideration 
of the right of the Zemindar’s share in the increased 
profits of the land. For that is the most vital problem 
connected with the important subject which His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor has taken up for elucidation 
and disposal, and on the true solution of which depends 
the correct adjustment of the relative shares of the 
land-lord and tenant. The attention of His Honor is 
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ijaost respectfully solicited to the seiititnents uttered below 
as they most eminently deserve his special notice. 

The Zemindaree .system properly speaking, has re¬ 
ceived its bii’th and growth from the British Govern¬ 
ment. It had no existence under former rulers. The 
Zemindars were treated by our English Government 
at the outset as simple collectors,—a fact which is not 
unknown to any reader of the history of Bengal,—they 
could be ousted ^‘without hesitation when other’s 
offered more for the lands than they wore prepared to 
pay. But this uncertainty of tenure, and this repeated 
change of agency was found to be equally detrimental 
to the improvement of the land, the welfare of the ryots 
and the interests of the eshitc. Under such a system 
there could be no application of capital to the opera¬ 
tions of agriculture; the estates became deteriorated, 
while the remissions which Government was obliged 
to make from time to time, overbalanced any profits 
arising from competitition. Lord Cornwallis soon after 
his arrival declared that agriculture and internal com¬ 
merce were in a state of rapid decay, that no class of 
society appeared to be flourishing, except the jiioney- 
lenders, and that both cultivators and land-lords were 
sinking into poverty and wretchedness, ** the evils under 
which the people groaned”. Thus then •to check the 
concomitant evils which had already flowed or might 
flow more from a precarious system of Zemindaree, that 
Lord Comwallies under the authoritative sanction of 
the late East India Company declared by regulation 
the permanent settlement of 1793, creating thereby a 
large and opulent class of Land-holders and bestowing 
upon them the unexpected boon of a permanent interest 
in the soil. The assessment was- fixed as unalterable 
for ever. Those who were hitherto mere tenants under 
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the sovereign are now made pennanent proprietors of 
land. Those who are hitherto from time immemorial 
in the position of temporary renters, are now made 
land-lords vested with indefeasible right and interest in 
the soil. 

The object of making the settlement permanent on 
the part of the British Government in place of the 
preceding one, is distinctly obvious. It became fully 
evident to the authorities that the then existing agency 
which was remunerated by commission or by a percent¬ 
age on the gross collections “ was equally detrimental to 
the improvement of the land, the welfare of the royts 
and the interests of the estate”. 

The necessity for the discontinuance of such an 
agency was therefore absolutely felt, not only on ac¬ 
count of the gradual diminution of Government revenue 
but also for the pjitent fact that the resources of the 
Country becoming impoverished and exhausted year by 
year, nay day by day. Agriculture and Commerce were 
found to be rapidly decaying. Society at large instead 
of flourishing was almost being plunged into wretched¬ 
ness and poverty. Neither landlords nor cultivators 
were prosperous, both continually retrograding down¬ 
wards. The former practised every species of violence 
and oppression on the latter, who again in return offered 
every possible resistance even to the just demands of his 
landlord. Thus then the whole system of Zemindarce 
was an anomaly in the extreme. It was entirely un¬ 
favorable to either party. Lord Cornwallis to remove 
this grievous state of things declared the permanent 
settlement, confering thereby “on the Zemindars the 
unexpected boon of a permanent interest in the soil,” who 
would whereby take lively interest for the enrichment of 
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his lands, for the promotion of cultivation, and for the 
attainment of the comforts of the people. 

How far the avowed object of the British Govern¬ 
ment as indicated above has been accomplished, will 
be evident by taking a retrospective view of the workings 
or operations of the scope of the new settlement from 
1873 downwards up to date. The fact is and shall be 
patent to every mortal on earth that nothing has been 
done by tlie new class of Zemindars for the elevation of 
the condition and for the advancement of the circums¬ 
tances of the ryots, nor have they contributed any capital 
or might for the increase of the productive powers of 
the land. All improveniGiits if any at all has taken place 
with reference to agriculture, commerce &c., are due 
entirely to the single-handed exertions of the people 
themselves, who alone are entitled to receive credit. 
They alone by their manual labor and by the limited 
income at their command have been the instruments of 
developing the rescources of the country. That Bengal 
owes nothing to her landlords for her agricultural and 
Commercial prosperity, is a fa«i. which the intimate 
friends of the permanent system cannot deny, and I 
challenge them to contradict or disprove my assertion. 
All that they might argue in favor of the system under 
comment and to which they may cxi)ect our support is 
that it has fathered a class of landed aristocracy which 
had no existence before or under the preceding rule. 
1 hey might also truly advance argument that since the 
promulgation or making of the Bxmdohvstj there has 
been nor can there be any likelihood of the loss or a- 
batement of government revenue as was always the case 
before, being the concomitant and inevitable result 
of a fluctuating and ever-changing agency as adverted 
in-a foregoing para. 
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It should be observed here that we must not include 
in our calculation the two advantages enumerated 
above, as they are beyond the legitimate province 
of our present issue,—^which has direct reference to the 
welfare of the country or the people at Inrge. 

It may therefore be safely premised or asserted 
without fear of contradiction from any quarter that 
the condition of the people en-masse has not in the least 
been improved by the newly-created class of Zemindars, 
though most sanguincly aimed at by our generous 
Government. Their primary object in framing a per¬ 
manent settlement was simply to seek the welfare of 
the poor peasantry who were hopelessly pining in poverty 
and wretchedness on account of the oppressions, violence, 
and extortions of a powerful and capricious class of 
landlords, who being temporary renters had no other 
object in view than to wrench out every coivree found 
in their possession. 

It is therefore established as an undoubted fact 
that the country has received no improvements from 
the hands of the Zamindars created by the Cornwallis- 
settlemont. They have rendered equal services with 
their predecessors ; their career has been as notorious as 
of those whom they have succeeded. Their position 
under Queen Victoria the empress of Hindoostan is not 
a jot more than of the ones who werb fare welled by 
Lord Cornwallis during the chartered Ejarddrship of 
the East India Company under king George the III 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The difference between the two properly speaking 
is not marked. The position of those of the old 
was temporary as noticed before; whereas that of the 
Zemindars of the day is permanent. Both in reality 
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are collectors of revenue between the Government and 
the ryots. At present, the landlords of the country 
though vested by the sovereigen with indeafeasible 
rights in the soil, take no other interest than what is ac¬ 
tually necessary for the collection of rents. In order to 
be more explicit on the subject, it ought to be stated 
clearly, that a Zemindar thinks it not an incumbent 
duty on him to adopt measures for the improvements of 
his lands. That, that duty in his estimation falls within 
the legitimate province of the cultivator who has the 
direct management of the lands held by him. Both 
capital and labor must be expended by him for the de- 
velopement of its natural resources. 

The zemindar is only to exert for obtaining from the 
ryots a principal share in the increased profits of the 
land, not to speak of the multifarious forms of oppres¬ 
sions recoursed to by him for the due accomplishment of his 
purpose, which will be nariated in detail in a separate 
paper for the infomiation of His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, whose name will ever remain en¬ 
graved in the hearts of the oppressed forty millions of 
Bengallee souls, should be condescend with a generous 
heart to save them from being devoured by the ravenous 
class created by Lord Cornwallis. 

The Zemindar has to pay to Government in 1876 
the same Jumma fixed and p,aid in 1793 ; whereas the 
Khamma (rent) of the Proja (ryot) has increased ten or 
sixteen nay thirty times more than what was originally set¬ 
tled at the time of the CornwaJlis-settlement. Govern¬ 
ment gets not a cowree more than the amount settled by 
Lord Cornwallis. Why and according to what principle of 
justice the landlords of Bengal may claim more. Science 
of Lc^ic and morality fails to reconcile the anomaly.. 
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Certainly those Zemindars who would execute works of 
public utlity and advance funds sufficient to enable the 
ryots to flourish cultivation and promote the productive 
powers of land, may be allowed by Legislative enact¬ 
ment to have a share in the increased profits. That 
would be truly fair and equitable. That would be 
approved both by God abote and man below. If 
Sir Richard pass such a law, he would render material 
service to the country and the millions under his sway. 
His Honor shall thereby open a wide and liberal field of 
competition for the Zemindars to vie each other to come 
forward to execute public works such as Roadst Khah, 
light RaihvaySf Bazars, Hants &c., if not for any thing 
else at least for their own ultimate gain and benefit. 
Amelioration of the condition of the poor and resource- 
less peasantry will then be the inevitable result and 
improvement of cultivation will then undoubtably be 
the order of the day. 

It must however be admitted on behalf of the 
Zemindar, that as his relation with the non-occupancy 
class of ryots is momentary and not permanent, he may 
adjust their rents to his best advantage for reasons as 
submitted below for the consideration of His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor. 

Non-occupancy ryots are tenants-at-will, or are those 
who hold lands for a limited period, with or without 
Puttah. Their tenure is not confined to any specific nor 
definite term. They may relinquish lands at their choice. 
The Zemindar can eject a non-occupancy ryot at his 
pleasure according to the existing law on the subject, 
his term of tenure being below twelve years. 

As state of things stands at present, the rates of the 
rents of the above class of ryots are not defined nor 
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'regulated by law. Such rates as settled by the Zemin¬ 
dar are as a general rule, accepted and approved as 
final by our civil courts on the occurence of any dispute 
between him and his ryot. The Zemindar powerful as he 
always is, does as a matter of fact extort as much as he likes. 
The poor ryot must necessarily succumb to his will for 
want of legislation on the point, as he is well aware by 
experience that he could obtain neither protection nor 
rediess from the civil authorities whenever he is victimiz¬ 
ed by his avaricious land-lord. Because he is tenant-at- 
will having no right of occupancy, and has no permanent 
interest in the soil, therefore it is no good argument that 
legislative interference is not needed. It is a grand nay 
grevious mistake on the part of our Government for its 
•cold indifference towards these helpless ryots. 

The position of a non-occupancy ryot is temporary and 
of short duration as above alluded to,, having no perma¬ 
nent or unalienable interest in the land and one who may 
give up his occupancy at a moment’s notice. The land 
thus reluiquished may not be let out for a year or two 
or for some time and hence he might become a sufferer. 
It is but aught therefore, that government should leave 
some margin as compensation to cover losses already 
incurred, to enable the Zemindar to make suitable and 
advantageous arrangements regarding rents. Or if 
reasonable enhancement of the rents of an existing 
non-occupancy ryot if effected by him, should not be 
deprecated and disallowed, as he the land-lord by *virtue 
of the conditions of the permanent settlement can 
claim no remission of revenue from Government for 
any amount of reasonable plea. 

The principle propounded by His Honor the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor in his minute under review is quite 
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just and reasonable. He lays down “ that may generally 
be left to mutual arrangement between the land-lord 
and tenant, and to adjust itself just as prices and 
market rates adjust themselves.” 

His Honor continues further as follows, for the 
determination and settlement of rents in cases of dispute. 

** If, however a court of justice felt doubt upon the 
evidence, it aught to have power to require the Collector 
of the district to ascertain and certify the average rate 
according to custom in the district or part of a district. 
Or if doubt should still remain, then the rent of the 
non-occupancy ryot should be calculated at one-fourth 
or 25 per cent of the value of the gross produce, with 
a further allowance of 5 per cent to cover risks of 
season or 20 per cent on the whole.” 

The above is the only way by which average rent- 
rates can be determined and settled. No better method 
can be devised. Several parties have of late discussed 
the question but all hav'e totally failed in pointing out 
and proposing rules that shall be just both to the 
Zemindar and to the non-occupancy ryot. In fact all 
such proposals were for the exclusive benefit of the 
Zemindars. No one has yet come forward to advocate 
the interests of the poor non-occupecy ryots who stand 
quite unrepresented before our Lieutenant Governor, 
who however with a disinterested heart has by pro¬ 
mulgating the above declaration manifested sincere 
earnestness to afford them ready redress. 

With respect to the rent question regarding occupancy 
ryots, the following humble observations are submitted 
most sanguinely trusting that they may merit His 
Honor’s notice and approval. 
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A ryot who holds a peice of land for more than 
twelve yeara is termed an occupancy ryot according to 
Act X of»1859. No matter whether beholds a or no 
Puttahf it is sufficient that his possession has extended 
for more than twelve years, whereby he acquires the 
right of occupancy and by virtue of which right he 
cannot be ejected by the Zemindar so long ho pays a 
faif and equitable rent. Now it must be admitted that 
it is an excellent piece of legislation. So long a ryot 
pays a fair and equitable rent it is no justice that he 
can be ejected by the Zemindar with the aid of law. 
Since the above law has come into being and which 
had no existence prior to 1859, disputes between Zemin¬ 
dars and ryots relative to ejectment have become of 
rare occurrence. Such disputes were too numerous before 
the passing of Act X and ryots could easily be ejected 
by an avaricious land-lord. State of things has how¬ 
ever greatly improved. Law requires therefore not 
amendment nor modification on the point. It is at 
the same time to be congratulated that the Lieutenant 
Governor has not also expressed any desire to abolish 
or enact it into same other shape, as the existing provi_ 
sion cited above has conferred inestimable benefits on 
the poor people of the. land and saved them from the 
ruthless hands of the self-thought heaven-born beings. 

As regards t,he adjustment of the rents of the occupan¬ 
cy ryots, the proposition of His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor is not open to objection. The rules proposed 
have settled the rent question most satisfactorily as 
they appear just both to the Zemindar and to the 
occupancy ryot. They are to benefit both the land-lord 
and the tenants of the country. Hence it must be 
admitted on all hands that the motives of Sir Richard 
Temple are benevolent and impartial. Evidently he 
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has not been swayed (as has already been huited at some 
quarters) by influence and interest. Nor has he on the 
other hand manifested indications of biased^ udgment 
and partial leaning to one side exclusively, in accordance 
with the established usage of his predecessors who have 
hitherto held the gubernatorial throne of the Belvedere 
palace. The proposed rules are undoubtedly tlie most 
catholic and are totally devoid of exclusiveness. - It 
must be acknowledged by all right-thinking individuals 
that they are the most able and brilliant productions 
of a statesman of no common order. For some time 
past, several eminent authorities both official and non 
official have endeavoured to canvass and settle the rent 
question. Unfortunately none have succeeded to solve 
it in such a manner as would be favorable either to the 
lond-lord or to the occupancy ryot. But thanks to 
Sir Richard Temple for his disinterested motives and 
generous intentions. The conclusion to which he has 
happily arrived at is beyond dispute the most devoutly 
to be wished for. Fair criticism must absolutely cons¬ 
train us to acknowledge that the principle which His 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor has laid down in the 
15 para, of his minute in question if passed into an 
act sliall clearly define by law for the first time in 
Bengal the respective shares of the Zemindar and the 
occupancy ryot in the increased profits of the land. 
His Honor says. “ Therefore, in disputes between the 
land-lord and the occupancy ryot regarding the amount 
of rent, I would propose that the difference be ascertain¬ 
ed between the rent of the occupancy ryot and the 
average rent of the non-occupancy ryots in the district: 
that of this difference a certain share be allotted to 
the occupancy ryot and the remainder to the land-lord, 
and that the rent be adjusted accordingly; provided 
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always thai,^e rent of the occupancy ryot be fixed 
less than that of the non-occupancy ryot by 20 per cent, 
and that^ full allowance be made for the value of 
improvements made by, or at the expense of the ryot, 
But I think that, in the fixing of the share of the 
occupancy ryot, regard must be had to the length and 
the chafacter of his possession”. 

His Honor does therefore formally recognize the 
relative shares both of the land-lord and the occu])ancy 
ryot in the increased profits of the land. But it must 
be presumed from his plain declaration that whore the 
productive powers of the land have increased without 
the expense and trouble of the ryot, there the Zemindar 
would be entitled to have a sliare in the “unearned 
increment.” Otherwise it is understood, where all 
improvements have been made by the ryot himself 
independent of any other agency save that of his, he 
the Zemindar according to the universal principles of 
justice and equity shall be debarred from claiming any 
enliancement of rent. It would have been doing gross 
injustice to the poor ryot, if the Lieutenant Governor 
would have proposed to the contrary. The entire popu¬ 
lation of Bengal mostly composed as it is at present of 
numprous occupancy ryots, would ever remain grateful to 
him for such an act of kindno.ss as has been manifested 
by him towards them, who in fact are the bond fide 
proprietors of land and owing to whose industry pro¬ 
sperity of the land is solely dependent. The fate of the 
country rests on their exertions and well-being and it is 
absolutely necessary that their vital interests should be 
protected by the interference of law and by the judicial 
rulings of the presiding judges of the civil courts of 
Bengal. 
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His Honor then proposes a scale of rent, and classi¬ 
fies it into three grades which decreases in rate according 
lo length of occupancy, as extracted below. * 

“ I would also propose to take a standing of twenty 
years as now comprising most, though not all, of those 
who become occupancy ryots under the operation of 
act X of 1859, and allow certain terms to them, and 
then allow more and more favorable terms to the ryots 
of thirty and forty years’ standing respectively.” 

“ With the proviso, then, that the rent of the occu¬ 
pancy ryot should always be less than that of the 
no-occupancy ryot by 20 per cent, and that full allow¬ 
ance be made for value of improvements made by, or 
at the expense of the ryot. I propose that in the event 
of dispute between the land-lord and the occupancy 
ryots, the difference be ascertained between the rent 
paid by such occupancy ryot and the average rent paid 
by non-occupancy ryots in the district, or part of the 
district; and that the said occupancy ryot then be 
allowed— 

one-fifth of the said diftcrence if he be of twenty 
years’ standing; 

one-third, if he be of thirty years’ standing ; 

two-thirds, if he be of forty years standing 

The scale it must he confessed by all, is fair and 
equitable. The occupancy ryot therefore will not 
grumble to pay to his land-lord the amount of rent which 
' shall be deemed just and proper. He will not hesitate 
to allow him a share in the increased profits of the land 
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if its productive powers have increased by natural 
causes, or by improvements not made by himself. But 
reason utterly fails to conclude why the land-lord wifi 
be entitled to have a share in the “unearned incre¬ 
ment,” especially when he contributed no funds for the 
improvement of the lands.!!! 
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MEMO. RELATIVE 'J O THE SYS'FEM OF COLLECT- 
INO THE REVENUE OF C VLCUTTA AND PUN¬ 
CH ANNOG RAM. 


The present, system of collecting tJie revenue of Calcutta and 
Punchannor;ram is through mercenary Agents, called Etmam- 
dars, wlio, on depositing a certain sum, get the collection of an 
equivalent jumma and are allowed 10 per cent, on the sum col¬ 
lected for their trouble, of which *2 per cent, is paid to the bill- 
writers who are entertained by the collector ; .3 per cent, to the 
bill sircars employed by the litmamdars, and the moiety 5 per 
cent, is a clear profit to tlui depositor. Generally (by which I 
mean with one or two exceptions) the Etmamdars ai’c indepen¬ 
dent men engaged in other callings, who, having a Government 
Pi'omissory note lying by, deposit it in the collcctorate, wlicre 
they know it to bo as secure as in their own keeping, lor the 
certain advantage of doubling their interest, and without any 
trouble whatsoever increasing their capital. 

'I'Jie ICtmamdars engage their bill sircars, who are thfc actual 
collectors, on the same term.s that they themselves are 
bound to Government, that is to say, they allow them a com¬ 
mission and receive from them security equivalent to the jum- 
ma they arc entrusted to collect. Thus arc the Etmams freed 
not only from the labour, but also from the I’csponsibiJity ; the 
consequences are that, assured of the 5 per cent, commission, 
and equally so that it is as much the bill sircar’s interest as 
theirs to collect what can be collected, they remain intent on 
their other avocations and never give the collections a moment’s 
thought, letting their bill sircars, a needy and ignorant set, with 
the inadequate and uncertain remuneration of 3 per cent, and 

A 
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every temptation to oppress, loose on the poor ryots. But to 
be properly ui\(lerstood, I must explain myself more particu¬ 
larly. A bill sircar for instance lias a ground-rent bill for one 
rupee against a party who earns five rupees a month, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in many cases, when it is present¬ 
ed, the man has not the rupee at hand, for few have money 
to produce at a moment’s call. In such a case wdiat is to 
be done? The debtor knows the bill to be due, and that it is 
his duty to pay it, nay he must at the risk of having the verj>' 
vessel he cats and drinks from, sold. To pacify the sircar there¬ 
fore and defer payment of the bill for a specified time, he offers 
him say four annas, and the bill sircar is put off with a bribe 
and a specified time for payment which, in order to render an 
explanation and get a fresh bill, be it observed, it must be his 
object to secure, whilst the Government suffers loss for the 
time the revenue is not collected, and the debtor is out of 
pocket of j/(jth of his monthly income, which "makes a large 
hole in a poor man’s pocket” But, suppose the debtor not 
having the means just then to discharge the debt to make no 
compromise, what then ? The Etmam lodges a complaint, a 
warrant is issued, and the po-jr defaulter has to pay for his 
one rupee 1-12, with a daily increase of 8 annas in case of delays. 


Cost of Bill,. 1 0 4 

„ of Warrant, 0 4 0 

„ of Commission, 0 8 0 

Total, . 1 12 4 


vhle marginal note. Well might Mr. 
A. It. Young who, though he officiated 
as Collector for a short time yet got a 
clear insight into the system, remark 


that Calcutta was no exception when o[)portunities to rob and 


oppress the poor were available. 

The evil of the system is not limited to the simple execution 
of a warrant, but in Bunchannogram, on the mere representation 
of an Etmamdar, whole estates are sold and property confiscated 
without any further investigation. Whether the bill was duly 
presented to the party or not, by the sircar, is never known, 
much less the reason of its not having been liquidated 
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Had Government provided an efficient superintendence over 
the bill collectors, and insisted on the Etniaindars i)a 3 dng them 
adequately for their labour, the existing strinorent and severe 
measures, for collecting the revenue of Calcutta and Pun- 
channogram, might have been fair; but under the present 
system they are as oppressive as they are unjust. 

Whilst giving the subject my best consideration, I longed 
to read some authoritative work on Khas IManageuient—but 
as books on revenue administration cannot always be had, my 
desire could not be gratified till about a twelvemonth ago, I 
happened to see the “ Assistant’s Kutcheree Companion” adver¬ 
tised, I did not then know who wrote the work, but have since 
heard that Mr. Ricketts is the author, and this being the case 
1 have the highest authority on revenue matters in my favour, 
and Part IX on Khas Mehals answers all my expectation. 

Among the rules laid down in the Part alluded to, the 
answers to the 2rid question.—“ Wliy is the prei)aratioii of a 
jummabundee indispensable?” and tlie oth .—“ How long is the 
junimabundee to continue in force?” will, if well considered in 
connection with the present system of managing the two 
estates, not only prove the utility of carefnllj* jioting transfers 
and chano:os, but also that the system of collecting the revenue 
is oj)on to all the objections pointed out b^^ the Honorable Court 
in their Despatches quoted in the commencement of the 

The first measures for the management of Khas Mehals are, 
Mr. Ricketts sa^’s “ identification of the tenure's comprising 
the estate, the preparation of a list of rent paj'crs with tlio 
amount to be i)aid by each” This is called a jummabundee, 
and is considered “ indispensably necessary', because without it 
Khas Management is, as characterised by the Court, uncontrol¬ 
led tuhseeldaree management, and an unfailing source of op¬ 
pression and fraud,” this jummabundee ought to continue in 
force for a year only, to be renewed at the end of that period. 
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1 shall now procood to sliowtliat notwithstanding tlie survey- 
arid settlement before two years have elapsed, the boundaries of 
the tenures will, under tlie present management, be lost and so 
will the names of the rent-payers, and amount of jumma 
agreed upon with each. 

First .—The boundaries of the tenui’os in the town, are not 
like those of Mchals in tlie Mofussil. Here, in thousands of 
cases, the ground, on which one house stands, is by bntwarrah 
divided into several poi-tions, and again by transfer or sale one 
or all these portions are merged into adjoining holdings. This 
occasions changes In the buililings which so alter the features 
of tlie ground, that it would be difUciilt to identify the original 
holding, and none but one conversant witli the maps and the 
town, or an expert Surveyor, would be able to alter the areas 
and the maps so as to do justice botli to the Government and 
the rent-payer. 

Secoiully .—As property goes from one to another, Avhetlicr by 
butwarrali sale or transfer, the name of the proprietor is con¬ 


stantly altered, and this ojpially affects the amount of jumma ; 
for transfers are not made of wliole holdings; but as experience 
proves as often as one hohling is by butwarrali sale or transfer 
subdivided into four, so often have four holdings been by pur¬ 
chase orbecpiost, amalgamated into one; such then is theiiatureof 
the changes which occur by thousands yearly, ddiis explanation, 
1 trust, will tend to prove that a periodical jmnmabiindee of the 
two estates is indispensably necessary, and to secure the revenue, 
must be carefully got up yearly, but for this no provision has 
hccii made either in tlic 24-rcrgumiahs or Calcutta Collcctorates. 
The Etmaindars and bill sircars are nonentities, and even the 
hiidier subordinates, such as the Deputy Conoctois, would find 
it diticult to identify with map in hand wliole holdings in a 
thickly populated part of the town, much less holdings sub-di¬ 
vided and merged into one another, such as I have endeavoured 
to describe. 
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I fear I have been unable to express myself properly, but I 
trust I have, in some measure, shown the reader the certainty 
of the boiuichiries of the tenures being lost in time, as also the 
names of the proprietors', ami in consequence the jnmma be¬ 
coming doubtful. Under such circumstances, the result must 
be what the Honorable Court antici])ated ; the tiihsceldar ivill 
Jind it his interest to collect as much of the rcccnue as is practica¬ 
ble fur himself and icill pap as little of it as he possiblp can to 
Government.^' 

The Honourable XJourt, in one of their Despatches, cpiotod in 
thc“ Companion,’’point out three simple objects as most material 
in He venue Administration—“ the ^dif/dliun if the amount 
demanded — care, that it is a moderate onCf and that each individual 
has easp means of redress, if more than the dejined amount is in any 
shape exacted from him'' Under the present management there 
is no kind of superintendence over the collecting sircars, and 
the last object, however important, for suppressing oppression 
and securing the revenue, can never be attained. 

It may be argued that the Authorities have done all tlicy 
could; the rent in botli estates is fixed at a very moderate rate ; 
there arc two Collectoratcs open for all who have cause ol’com¬ 
plaint for redress, and if they will not seek it, the fault is their 
ow'ii. To this I would say, that wliilst the Autliorities enact 
stringent rules, they ought also to consider well whether those 
rules arc adapted to the cases of tliose whom they affect. 
Who are the proprietors of land in Calcutta and Piinchanno- 
gram ? High, low, ricli or poor, who arc they witli a few excep¬ 
tions but day-labourers; men engaged in their callings from 
morning to evening or from 10 A. M. to 4 r. M. ? The rich side 
with the rich, we will therefore take tlic case of a poor pro¬ 
prietor, and unliappily the greater number arc poor. 

Suppose in the case of a kliitmutgar, a bearer, a mehter or a 
writer, with incomes ranging from 5 to 100 rupees, a bill to be 
due on the 30tli June, how easy for a bill sircar to present it at 
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the premises in the absence of the occupant, and if he is obnoxi¬ 
ous to him, to report the following day that it was unpaid and 
get out a warrant y Agjiin in cases of transfers, how difficult for 
one whose time at the usual office hours is never his own to 
present himself at the Collectorate to have transfers re¬ 
gistered and bills altered. If these men had been zemin¬ 
dars in the true sense of the word, whoso whole time was 
devoted to managing their estates, stringent rules such as 
those in force to realize rents, would be fair; but it is a ve^'v 
hard case to make them so, when it is known, that the rent- 
payers’ time is not his own to register sales. I ask what any 
one of the Secretaries in Calcutta would say, Avcrc one of his 
subordinates to urge mure than once, that he ■was late “ because 
he went to the Collectorate to rerjister a transfer^ or what would the 
master say if his khitmutgar olfered the same plea for laying 
the dinner table at 6 instead of 4 r. 5i. ? The Secretaiy, 1 should 
suppose, would fine the delinquent, and the master perhaps 
knock him down. 

Above I have endeavoured to show how the non-registry 
of transfers and mutations with a defective system of col¬ 
lecting the revenue and stringe .L Acts to enforce the collections, 
affects the landowners. I shall now attempt to show by the 
following illustration how they affect the occupants of them: 
—Holding No. 173, of B 1, S. D. was at the time of survey 
recorded as No. 12, Joratallao Street, and settled with A, 
who was then the proprietor of it; two years have elapsed, 
and the property has been intermediately transferred from A 
to B, and from B to C. The municipal commissioners have 
also altered their arrangements, which tliey annually do, 
and the premises are numbered 12-2, wnen Mr. II. rents it 
on a lease of three years; Twelve months of his lease have 
expired, during which the house-rent has been faithfully paid. 

In the meanwhile C., the owner of the holding, on the repre¬ 
sentation of the etmamdar, becomes a defaulter. A warrant 
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is issued fortliwitli and served at the usual office hours. 
Mr. JI, is absent; but, Mrs. 11., who is at home, is surprised at 
the bailirt's salutation, slie, poor weak woman, ])ein^ nervous and 
never having been sci’ved Avitli a warrant before in lier life; 
she is agitated too at tlic probability of Mr. H.’s being in¬ 
volved in difficulties; she receives the. warrant, however, and 
finds that it relates to premises No. 12, Joratallao Street, and to 
tlic property of A, on which she remonstrates with the baililf, 
and informs him she is living in No. 12-2, the property of C, 
and not of A, and in testimony wliercof she refers liiiu to tlic 
No. of her house, on the gate pillar, anti to house-rent hills 
signed by C; but the bailiff is obiliirate, although ho appre¬ 
hends some mistake in the unpaid ground-rent bill and war¬ 
rant, yet as tlie collecting sircar has pointed out these pre¬ 
mises they must bo connected with it and no mistake. The 
wai’i'aiit is executed, and one or more peadas” stationed at 
the gate. ]\lr. 11. comes home and is informed of the circum¬ 
stance, and after due deliberation concurs with Bfrs. 11. that 
tlierc is some mistake, therefore, careless of tlio consequences, 
he forgets the matter till in due time the bailiff pounces on 
him witli power to sell his property. Wliat is lie to do, but 
submit and pay tlic trifle wliich now, with peadas’ fees, 
amounts to more than double the claim? Wliat an edifying 
spectacle of the “ blind leading the blind,” but let us consider 
what inconvenience Mr. H. lias been put to, in ignorance of 
his liability. The sacred privacy of his homestead lias been 
intruded on, two myrmidions of the collcctorato have watched 
his every movement, and the news of tlie seizure having spread, 
his name has been pretty freely handed about by liis neigh¬ 
bours and their dependants. Now this is an almost every-day 
case with the poor widows and wives of the Nativ^’e community, 
wdiich would seldom if at all occur liad provision been made 
for a periodical jummabundee and efficient superintendence 
over the bill sircar. Apply the case to high or low, rich or poor* 
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consider it attentively in all its features, and only thcMi \vill 
the actual extent of the evil he perceived, and the i*eador be 
convinced that the system is indefensible in all its bearings. 

Search the annals of history, and except in the case of the 
Roman Publican, nowhere do we find a system for collecting 
revenue so open to abuse as the etniamdary system of the 
IPtli century; to sec, however, if it is at all less oj)pressivc 
than its great antetype, wo will compare the t\yo. 

"i’lie late Dr. Arnold in one of his discourses to his pupil-, 
at Rugby, defines a Roman Ihiblican as follows; “ P>y Publi¬ 
cans are meant farmers of taxes, not simply collectors ol’ taxes 
whoso business it is merely to collect from different individuals 
a certain sum fixed b}'' the law, not tax-gatherers or tax-col¬ 
lectors ill the present sense of the word (not being an Eu¬ 
ropean I cannot of conrio determine the nature of the agency 
adverted to by Dr. Arnold nhen alluding to tax-gatliorors 
in tlic prist^t sensa of tlio word, l)ut under a cIirLstian Go¬ 
vernment, I presume they were adequately pai l agents); hut 
farmers of the taxes, who made it a trade or S[)cculati()n first 
paying to the Goveriiincnt a certain sum, or as is the case in 
the system in question depositi.mj with the Government a ccr- 
|.ain sum, and then being empowered to reiiay themselves 
and to make their own profit by getting as much as they 
could from the people. Having thus a direct interest in the 
collections, they were not only watchful to exact to the utmost 
every thing which might legally be demanded, but as the law 
was not always strong enough to protect the poor^ titcy often 
frightened persons into paying more than was due hg the terror 
of bringing false or frivolous accusations against tlurm, if they 
did not comply icith the J^ublican’s extortion.” Compare this defini¬ 
tion with what an etniamdar’s sircar actually is, and as ho is 
represented to be in this memo, and how alike arc they ? I 
shall now go on to suppose the Roman authorities to revive, 
and, in justification of their sj stem, to say that the revenue was 
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justly tlie State's due ; it was not an exorbitant demand, and 
consequently landowners or occupants ouglit not tohav'o objected 
to the system, especially as the autliorities considered it a 
necessary evil. Wliat tlnnkin£^ mind would not condemn sucli 
arguments now-a-days and loudly insist on a modification, iji 
order to relievo the poor and act justly by all? 

Again, I hear that Government, to avert the evil of the 
system, has allowed every rent-payer the privilege to redeem 
his land by the payment of 15 years’ Revenue. TJic oiler is 
very fair, and the measure altogetlier a very wholesome one ; 
and in time may, by patience and perseverance, he successfully 
cari’icd out, but certainly not so long as the iiilerestcd Etmam 
exists, to counteract th(3 cHbrts of the Collector, to reason the 
rent-payer into the belief of its utility. 

In conclusion, I would suggest a remedy. I do so rospoctfull}'. 
I do not mean to dictate to my superiors. I know my position 
too Avcli to attempt it; hut I do believe no one in existence 
has given the subject the consideration that I have, and as I 
am labouring in a good cause, let the reader think Avliat lie 
may of my motives and intentions. I Avish to improve the 
talent entrusted to me, and I cannot lose this opportunity. 

From wliat I lan e seen and knoAV of the system, I would 
say strike it at the very root, but if, as I hear, it is considered to 
he a necessary evil, modify it. 

runchannogram and Calcutta Avill, after settlement, yield a 
re venue of about 1,000,000 at the lowest; the 10 per cent, now 
appropriated for the collections will leave 10,000 Rupees for dis- 
pos.al annually. Instead of allowing the sleeping partners t>f 
the present system the benefit of 5 per cent, for doing nothing, 
let it be [laid out for the benefit of both the Govermiiont and 
ryot by employing small capitalists on 6 per cent, personally 
to collect rents and, with the remaining 4 and an additional 
outlay, employ an efficient establishment to superintend tins 
collections, to get up a jummahundee yearly, to make and note 
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transfers and changes, to draw up an abstract of the juinma> 
bundee, and when one man owns more than a dozen holdings, 
to serve him with a notice to pay in his revenue direct to 
the collcctorate, which tlic wealthier natives and agency houses 
would be very happy to do if the matter was properly repre¬ 
sented to them, and sec what benefit both Government and 
ryots will derive. If the employment of a well-jiaid agency 
with vigilant supervision cannot entirely eradicate the evil, it 
will be a very strong check on it, and tend to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor, do justice to all, and secui’e the Govern¬ 
ment Revenue. 


F. CARBERY, MILITARY ORPHAN PRESS. 




REMARKS 






On the causes which tiave led to the increase of Dacoity, 
highway robbery^ and other public offmces, with sugges* 
Hons for their suppression; by Baboo Ram Lochun (aliuse. 
Principal Sadder Ameen of Nuddea, drawn up and com~ 
municated by desire to J. F. Grant Esq. Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, on the 22nd August 1850. 


Ist. It is almost a notorious fact, that the Dacoita, 
Burglars, robbers and other miscreants are generally clan¬ 
destinely harboured in, by a majority of the Zemindars 
and other opulent and influential men of the country, 
though at the time of the permanent settlement, they (the 
Zemindars) made an engagement with the Government, 
that they would exert their best endeavours for the sup¬ 
pression of crime within the limits of their respective 
Zemindaries. Had they not so protected the offenders, 
there would not have existed that facility for secreting 
and disposing of valuable articles obtained by them as is 
the case at present. 

2d. It is for the reason above specified, that the 
Zemindars do not evince that degree of interest and con¬ 
cern, which, from their elevated position in the country and 
a sense of the duty they owe to it, they ought to do. 

3d. The majority of the Moffusil Magistrates are not 
so well experienced, efficient, talented and zealous officers 
as the high and sacred functions of their office require them 
to be. • 

4th. The police Amlahs are entirely wanting in (hose 
eminent qualities of talent, probity, vigilance, activity and 
zeal, which are indispensably necessary to render the police 
efficient and vigorous. 
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5t1i. The privile^^e uf iippeal from the decision of 
the Session Judjfe to the Nid^ainiit Adawliit, and the fre¬ 
quent acquittals by them of the deliiiqiu'nlSj on some tech¬ 
nicalities of Law, have in u certain degree, tended to the 
encouragement and progress of heinous olfences. 

Cth. The general laxity of prison discipline and the 
system of high rations now provided for the prisoners in al¬ 
most all the jails in the Lower provinces, have not a little 
added to the augmentation of crime. 

7th. The deposition of witnesses on which hinges the 
whole trial of a case, not being held from beginning to end 
in the actual presence and personal hearing of the cri¬ 
minal authorities, is another of the causes of the evils under 
consideration. 

8th. The jurisdiction of the Molfusil Thannahs being 
too extensive, each comprising on an average about 3 or 4 
hundred Mouzahs, or about 60 or 70,000 souls, whom it 
is impossible to keep luuler proper controul and efficiency, 
with the meagre establishment and constabulary force now 
allowed to each Thannah, is another main cause of the in¬ 
efficiency of the Moffusil Police. 

9th. The last, though not the least, cause of the in¬ 
crease of the crimes above alluded to, is the entertaiameiit 
of Lattials by the Zemindars and Indigo and other factors 
for the purpose of creating affrays with each other, inorder 
to serve their own purposes and ends in view. These Lattiah 
the pests and peace-breakers of the country, who seldom 
receive any fixed allowance from their employers, not un- 
frequently rob the people of their property inorder to satis* 
fy their own wants as well as the cupidity of their masters. 
Now the means, which 1 would suggest for the removal of 
these evils, are as follow :— 

1st. Since by the permanent settlement all Zemindars 
have bound themselves by solemn engagements with the Go¬ 
vernment, to co-operate with the Police for the suppression 
of all heinous crimes committed within the boundaries of 
their respective Zemindaries, it would be but acting up to the 
spirit and letter of those engagements to coerce them by 
an enactment to adopt every means in their power for the 
prevention and detection of crimes ; and to assist the Police 
in the apprehension of the offenders with all the necessary 
evidence for their cunviclion, and to bold them responsible 
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for tlie oc'curiTnce and recurrence of tht’in. The Land- 
lioldcrs should take good care of the Budm^hes during 
nightj and enquire into the means of their livelihood, as 
well as cause their Ryots, four or five of them at a time, 
to keep watch every night, in company with the established 
( howkeedars. When 1 was a Deputy Collector at Dacca, 
I in conjunction with other residents of the place, introduced 
these salutary measures into my own village there, which 
produced the most bcneficient results* 

2d. An unreserved and amicable intercourse and com* 
munication between the European Police authorities and 
the Zemindars and other influential men of the country 
on every point connected with the Police, is a great de¬ 
sideratum. To remove this invidious distinction between 
the conquering and the conquered would, in my humble 
opinion, be the first step towards carrying this desirable 
end into effect; but its consummation greatly depends on 
the liberal and enlightened views of the Magistrates who are 
the heads of the Police. The Zemindars should be always 
persuaded and encouraged to propose and suggest to the 
Magistrate any plans or measures which they may deem best 
calculated to check the progress of crime; and should the 
Magistrate approve of them, he ought at once to carry 
them into execution. Should the Zemindars thus co-ope¬ 
rate with the Police Authorities, and vice versa, I have no 
doubt, tiiat a great cheek to the increase of heinous offen¬ 
ces w'ould ensue, and every security of life and properly 
be afforded to the people at large to the extent desirable. 

3rd. The jurisdiction of a Thanuali should be so cir¬ 
cumscribed, that the Police officers may be able to go to 
and fro in all directions of it, within 6 hours of the day, and 
the Thannah itself should be in a central situation whereby 
the Police officers would be enabled to .attend to every 
case of emergency with the least delay and in proper time, 

4tli. For the office of Darogah, those only should be se¬ 
lected, who have had a good deal of experience in the rou¬ 
tine of that line of business ; and to that of the Mohurrer and 
Jemadar, young men who have been educated in the Go¬ 
vernment Colleges and Schools, should be appointed with 
the change of their designations for Naib Darogahs and 
Moonshces, the former on a salary of 40 Rs., and the latter 
on that of 35 Rs. per mensem, u’ilh a prospect of future 
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promotion to a Daro^ahship, and eventually to a Deputy 
Magistrateship. 1 do not, however, suggest, that the Col¬ 
lege students should, at once in their first career of busi¬ 
ness, be placed in the post of Darogah, because from want 
of due experience, and heat of blood and brain, they would 
create more harm than good to the task imposed upon 
them. After a short experience, however, in the lower grades 
of Naib Darogah and Moonshee, they would finally be 
very valuable Daroghas and Deputy Magistrates, thus in 
time all the Police officers would be as zealous, active and 
upright in the discharge of their relative duties as might 
devoutly be wished for. 

5th. It is true that there are some men, who are natu¬ 
rally good and conscientious, and others, good only from 
education, love of popularity, or a prospect of reward, but 
the number of the former is comparatively very small, and 
that of the latter, large and extensive, ^[o plan is, however, 
so well calculated to guard a man against falling into the 
pits of temptation, as the prospect of a reward and future 
promotion. Mere augmentation of salary as has been urged 
by many, without the hopeful prospect of further promo¬ 
tion, is of little or no avail as has amply and sufficiently been 
verified in the case of the present Darogahs, who, with the 
receipt of the higher emoluments now allowt*d to them, are 
not a whit better than they were before. It has served only 
to entail a greater pecuniary loss both on the Government and 
the people. To the former, because, it has to pay a higher 
rate of allowance than it heretofore did, without securing the 
desired effect contemplated by the increase of pay and to the 
latter, because, they have now to pay more as perquisites 
to a higher salaried officer. The cause of this failure 
in the contemplated change for the better, is chiefly, if not 
wholly, to be attributed to the want of the hopeful prospects 
above alluded to—should the salutary reforms in the Civil 
line of the service be introduced into that of the Police 
1 have every reason to believe that the same happy results, 
will, as a mi^tter of course, ensue. 

6th. It Is generally customary in the Moffusil to furnish 
the Police officers with their diet allowances, whenever 
they have occasion to go into the interior for the investi¬ 
gation of any case ; and it is from tne inablity of many a 
poor man to give these allowances ^c. that they invari- 
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ably shun and eschew their presence ; and const quently 
divers uffiences are concealed from the cognizance of the 
Police. It is, therefere, highly desirable that the Police 
officers should be strictly interdicted from taking these 
illegal allowances on pain of immediate dismissal^ or that 
the Government should allow any travelling expences to the 
Police officers at some particular rate per diem as is the 
case with the other itinerant officers of Government. 

7th. The Police Officers should always go on their 
rounds every day and night within the limits of their 
respective Thannahs and make daily reports to their supe« 
rior of every good and evil that might take place within their 
jurisdiction, and of the frequent expedients and measures 
adopted by the Zemindars and other men of the place fur 
keeping peace within their respective villages. 

8th. The Daicoities &o.) on the river are not less 
frequent than tbuse on the land and conseqently require 
no less attention and consideration of the legislature. The 
Zemindars should, 1 think, be held responsible for the 
occurrence of these utfeuces as well as be directed^to take 
proper measures for their prevention. In order to render 
an adequate protection to the life and property of the peo^ 
plu travelling on boats, from one place to another, it will, in 
my humble opinion, be expedient and appropriate to erect 
watch huts at the distance of every two miles on the banks 
ot the rivers, which are frequently navigated by boats and 
appoint in each of them a couple of Police Chowkeedars 
. fur the watch and care of the boats at night. The 
Police Ainlahs should also be directed to keep generally a 
watchful eye on these boats and to cause them all to be 
kept together in one place within their respective limits. 

9ih. In some places the Police have guard boats on 
a large scale and establishment with a view to protect the 
boats Oh the river from piracy and depredation, but so far 
as 1 have been able to gather from personal experience and 
observation, I have been led to infer that these boats are 
of little avail, being generally productive of mischief and 
oppression. Hettce the sooner they are done away with, 
the better for the Government and people, but in some 
localities, however, such as the Sunderbuns &c, there ought 
to be some guard boats under a belli r plan aud arrangement. 
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lOtli. In places where the Thaniiahs are at a dUtaiice 
from the banks of the river, some Phauries or out-posts 
should be kept near the banks at proper distances with the 
establishment of a Jemadar on a good salary, and, 4 Bur> 
kundazes in each Phaury^ who should go round on the 
banks of the river at particular and proper intervals of the 
night, and keep the appointed Chowkeedars on the banks 
quite alert and awake to their duties. It should likewise be 
incumbent on the Magistrates to keep these underlings 
under due coiitroul and surveillance. 

11th. Tiiere should be a Deputy Magistrate with 
every 3 or 4 Tliaiinahs under iiis coiitroul and management. 

12. The system of appeals from the decision of the 
Session Judge to the Nizainut Adawlut should be at oiue 
abolished, and that of empiuineliiog iiilelligent and and res** 
pectable men of the country as juries in the trial of cases 
ill the Sessions Courts should be substituted for it. 

13. Whenever any affray takes place in any locality 
between any two Zemindars or factors, the best expedient 
and remedy to prevent its recurrence, would in my opinion 
be at once to hold tiie principals of both parties, whetiier 
European or Native, responsible for it, and visit them with 
condign punishment, not in a pecuniary way but incar- 
reratiuii in the Jail fur a few monllis not less than six, :ic * 
cording to the circumstances of the case. T'hea and not till 
then can we expect an entire and absolute eradication of 
this inveterate and diabolical pest from the face of the 
country. 

14th. The practice and rule of not allowing residents * 
of any Zillah to hold appointments in the MoffusilThannahs 
of that Zillah, should be extended to the officers em¬ 
ployed in the Magistrate's Court, because by their appoint¬ 
ment, the degree and extent of mischief would be greater 
than those of the commensurate benchts likely to be derived 
from it 

15th. The Magistrates and Session Judges should have 
a complete command over the language of their courts in 
which they respectively preside ; as is the case with Messrs. 
Mylton, Seton Karr and Moiitressor, who require little or no 
assistance in understanding any case in the language of the 
courts they preside over. Should the Magistrates br al¬ 
ways zealously attentive and conscientious in the discharge 
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of the sacred functions they have to perform ; to wit the 
security of life and property of the people> I have no doubt 
but that the number of Dacoities and other offences would 
be reduced to a remarkable minimum. 

16th. The present ration system of the prisoners Should 
be abolished and the former rate of 3 pice allowance per 
diem should be resuscitated. The prisoners should also be 
closely immured in solitary and separate rooms, and 
never allowed to labour out of doors, so that they will not 
be able to enjoy that pleasure of social intercourse and 
communion, which should be alone the privilege of those who 
are free and innocent. 


Calcutta: 


PRtNTBO BY BHOLANAUTH DOSS, AT THE INTBJLUGENCER PRESS, 
MO. 27 , (‘ORNWALI,lS SQUARE. 

1850 . 





INTRODUCTION. 


In 1858, the present Compiler published the fir^t number of these Selections., 
Since then the ludigo Question has occupied a prominent share of the public 
attention, but the preponderance of the Indigo Planters in the public Frecffi) 
and the special favour they found with the late Administration, kept the. 
general public ignorant of the issue to which the question was rapidly ad¬ 
vancing. The truth unravelled by the writer two years ago, lias, however, at 
last forced its way, and it rests with the authorities as to what tongue they 
will give to it 

I 

'I’hat the ryots are unwilling to sow indigo—that they do not find it remune- 
rativc—that they are groaning under the evils of a complete anarchy,— are not 
new discoveries ; and he who doth not belicvo in them seeth not the light and 
licarkeiieth not to reason. The Commission of Enquiry about to be appointed 
will, it is to be hoped, so unveil the true state of things, that none will dare 
ignore it, though the drill to which the ryot is being subjected by means of 
Coercion Acts and repressive forces, does not strengthen the hope the writer is so 
sanguine to entertain from liis too true a knowledge of oppression on the one 
hand and siiUcriug on the other. 

Tlio appointment of the Commission is ouo thing gained in the right 
direction. On it he insisted earnestly in his last publication, and he cannot 
be oblivious of his almost personal obligation to tho Government and the 
Legislature for this gracious concession to the Public demand. But the Com¬ 
mission should be supplemented by other effective measures before the Indigo 
Problem can be satisfactorily solved. And these measures are none other than 
the recognition legislatively of the principle of equal law and equal justice for 
all persona of whatever race, origin, and creed, and*the delegation of the im¬ 
portant function of enforcing this principle to persons fitted alike by ability, 
courage, and conscience to ciirry it out. Until this consummation, so devoutly 
desired, is effected, the Indigo Question cannot be settled. 

Tho papers selected are intended to supplement tho “ Selections ” which 
the Government of Bengal have already published on the subject. It may, 
however, be added, that, coupled with those Selections, -the papers herein con¬ 
tained afford the most indubitable testimony of the iniquity of the Indigo sys- j- 



tern, and the deplorable condition of the ludigo rjot. The proposed Commis¬ 
sion cannot elicit stronger proofs than those mentioned above, but tlie Com¬ 
mission will be a living reality, symbol of a power that will be felt,* and its 
decree cannot, therefore, bo disputed. 

Tlio Native community should however remember that the Indigo question 
is not simply a “ contest between Labour and Capital; ” it has a deeper scat and 
wider range tlian that. It is a questiou as much affecting the social as the 
political future of the people of Bengal. In fact as will this question be 
solved, so will their future destiny be detennined. 

Calcutta, ] 

The nth Man, im. f 




EELATIONS BETWEEN INDIGO PLANTERS 

AND RYOTS. 


FllOM 

To 


A. R. YOUNG, Esq., 

Secretary to tJte GoverametU of Bemjal, 

Thk OFFlCiATING COMMISSIONER or 

THIS NUDUEA DIVISION. 


Fort William, the 2} at July, 1859. 

Judicial. 


Sir, 


I AM (lircctG<l tf) a(jknowledge tlie receipt of the letter 


No. 7-1', 16tli April last. 
No. 82,15th April last. 
No. 116, i6th Jane 1859. 


from your Office, noted in the margin, with 
their original enclosures, aud, in reply, to 
communicate the following observations of 


the Lieutenant-Governor on the qjiestion whicli was referred by Mr. 
Grote for the orders of Government;— 


2nd .—It is not necessary in disposing of this matter to go further 
back than to the proceedings in 1850, out of which this reference lias 
arisen. The facts of the case appear to be these :— 

Srd .—Some ryots applied to Mr. Eden, the Joint Magistrate of Barar 
set for protection from Mr. Larmour, who, th(iy said, was going to 
plough up their lands and sow them with Indigo, Complaints of the 
same sort had been before made to the Magistrate by a number of ryots 
on vaiious dates, commencing from November last. On receiving the 
last complaint, Mr. Eden passed the following order, addressed to the De¬ 
puty Magistrate of the Sub-division :—“ Since the ryots can sow in their 
lands whatever crop they like, no one can, without their consent and by 
violence, sow any other crop. Ordered, therefore, that the original petition 
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l)e sent to the Deputy Maf(islrate of MitterJiaut, in order that he may send 
PoUcemeu to the ryots’ lands to prevent any disturbances that are likely 
to ensue from any cornprilsoty cultivation of their lands, and instmct 
them, that, if the land is really that of the ryots, not to allow any one to 
interfere with it. If the ryots wish to sow Indigo or any thing else, the 
Policemen will see that there is no disturbance.” 

¥h. —Mr. Larmour complained of this order, alleging that the effect 
of it had been to make the ryots believe that they would receive every 
encoju-agement from the Magistmte’s Court in not sowing Indigo, for 
which some of them have received advances and contracted. 

■hih. —Mr. Grotc thought Mr. Larmour’s remonstrance well founded, 
and disapproved of the Magistrate’s order above quoted. Mr. Grotc 
docs not maintain, at least ho does not in this correspondence assert, 
that Mr. Larmour can have had any right to compel the ryots by force 
to sow the Indigo, or any right himself to sow Indigo, on their land, 
and he docs not deny that disputes on such affairs are matter for 
settlement in the Civil Court. But he objects to that part of the order 
by which the Police are directed not to allow any one to interfere with 
the ryots in the cultivation of their land, if the land is undoubtedly 
that of lyots, on tlie ground that this condition involves an inquiry by tlic 
Darogah into the point of ownership, as his action is to depend entirely 
upon the result of such au iiujuiry. niis, Mr. Grotc says, is throwing on 
the Darogah the entire responsibility of action, a course which he looks 
upon as very responsible. He considers the Magistrate’s order inconsist¬ 
ent with tho principle on which Mr. Eden himself founds, which princi¬ 
ple Mr. Grote, as His Honor understands him, does not contest, namely, 
that the contracts Iretwcen Indigo Manufacturers and Eyots for the 
cultivation and sale of Indigo plant, when disputes arise between them 
on the ground of alleged breach by either party, are matters exclusively 
for the settlement of the Civil Courts, and matters ir. which the Magis¬ 
tracy and Criminal Courts have no jurisdiction, and with which the Po¬ 
lice have no right and ought not to interfere on one side or the other, 
any more than in disputes about the Civil Courts. Disapproving of the 
order on the above grounds, Mr. Grote instructed Mr. Eden t*) amend 
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his order, by making it known tliat it was not the intention of the order 
"that Police protection should bo given to such ryots as had entered into 
engagements with the factory, and were now on any pretence holding 
back from their performance.” Mr. Eden obeyed these instructions, but 
he supported the consistency and propriety of Ins own views, explaining 
that in matter of fact the ryots in this case were undisputed owners of the 
land, and were in possession of it; that Mr. Larmour put forward no 
claim to it, and that the order applied only to land in such circum¬ 
stances. Mr. Eden has urged his point with much intelligence and 
force. Mr. Groto, liowever, adheres to his original view, and holds that 
all that ought to be required of the Police, in cases of such complaints 
as those made to Mr. Eden in tliis case, is that they are to prevent, if^ 
they can, actual disturbance of the peace, and if they cannot prevent (a 
breach of the peace), to arrest and bring to justice those who disturb it. 

Cyth —It is to be observed, that it is not to bo assumed tliat in the case 
out of which this discu.ssion arose, Mr. Larmour or his servants acted in 
any way improperly or illegally. Mr. Larmour has denied all intention 
to use force. The general question in no way depends upon the merits 
of this particular dispute; it relates only to the course which the Police 
ought to adopt when such disputes as this arise. 

*Ith .—The (pieslion on which Government is to decide is, which of 
these two courses should be prescribed to the Police in disputes of this 
nature—the course of protecting the undoubted possessor of'the land 
from the physical interference of strangers who came upon the land, that 
it shall 1x5 cultivated only with Indigo, on the allegation that the 
pos.sessor of the land has promised to cultivate ascertain quantity of land 
with Indigo, for sale to them at a fixed price, or the course of announc¬ 
ing that no protection will bo given agjuiist such physical interference 
to ryots who are under engagements (for the cultivation and supply of 
Indigo) with those strangers, and hold back from performing their 
engagements, and of standing by until the dispute reaches the point of 
a breach of the peace, when whosoever breaks the peace is to be arrested 
and taken to the Magistrate to bo punished. 
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8lk —Tills is a iriost impm liint pnuiticai question, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks it is .strange tliat it has not been autlioritatively deter¬ 
mined before, as cases of this sort are of daily occurrence. On the one 
hand, the manufacturer of Indigo dye, which is one of the staples of 
these provinces, affirms that, if the ryots arc protected by the Police from 
such interference with their cultivation as is described, no Indigo plant 
will be cultivated wherefrom he can manufacture the dye. On the other 
hand, the ryot affirms tliat, if he is unprotected under such circumstances, 
he is deprived of the use of hi.s possession, and sent to prison for resist¬ 
ing the trespasser. 

' >9fk .—The Lieutenant-Governor assumes that Mr. Eden’s principle, as 
aliovo stated, is, beyond all question, the true exposition of the law of the 
matter as it stands, and he cannot agree with Mr. Orote in thinking that 
Mr. Eden’s order is inconsistent with that principle. If Mr. Grote’s objec¬ 
tion is well founded, it is beyond the province of the Police, as tlirowing 
undue responsibility of action upon them, to protect any man in the 
possession of his property against force, if the force is exerted by persons 
who allege promises in their favour. His argument is, that in all such 
cases the duty of the Police is to stand still, unless a breach of the peace 
is imminent; in that ca.se they are to prevent such breach if they can, 
and if they cannot, they are to arrest whomsoever they find in the act 
of breaking the peace. 

10^/i.—It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor that this doctrine is 
untenable; he cannot suppose that any one would think of maintaining it 
when the property in question i.s personal. If a traveller is passing 
along the highway, and* is surrounded by men who insist upon his deli¬ 
vering to them his purse out of his pocket, alleging that ho had promised 
to do so, no one, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, will maintain that a 
Police Darogah and his men, who are paid to repre,ss all outrages, ought 
to stand by without interfering, on the ground that they cannot tell with¬ 
out inquiry whether the purse belongs to the passenger or not, and that, 
therefore, it is throwing too much responsibility upon the Police to ex¬ 
pect them to take any action in such an affair, until there is a breach of 
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the peace. Even so, the Lieutenant-Governor does not sec how the 
Police could escape the responsibility eventually of coming to a conclu¬ 
sion from the fact passing before his eyes, and taking a line of action 
founded upon that conclusion; for suppose the passenger to prepare to 
resist those who offer to take his purse, are the Police to hold his hands 
for fear of the parties coming to blows ? or if he do resist, and so a 
breach of the peace occurs, is he to he taken up for causing it ? That 
would be to act on the conclusion that the assailants had a right to force 
the purse out of the passenger’s possession ; or the a&sailants to be taken 
up, that would he a line of action founded on the contrary conclusion. 
As then that Police must be driven at last into assuming the responsi¬ 
bility of coming to a rational conclusion under the circumstances, as to 
whether the party resorting to force has a right to do so or not, what 
reason can there be to prohibit them from so acting at first before any 
such calamity has happened ? 

llt/t.—^Thc Lieutenant-Governor is unable to see any difference of 
principle when the case is one of forcible entry, which is no less an out¬ 
rage, when without colour of law, than the forcible seizure of personal 
property; and ho believes that in any case unconnected with Indigoj no 
one would question the propriety of the Police interfering to protect a 
subject from such an outrage. Suppose the case reversed, and that these 
ryots, alleging that Mr. Larmour had promised to let them have the use 
of houses and grounds, had entered tliat gentleman’s premises, and in¬ 
sisted on sowing his garden with rice, or had taken possession of hi.s fac¬ 
tory to store their grain in it, the Lieutenant-Governor doubts if Mr. 
Grote would hold that, on Mr. Larmour’s call for protection on the 
Police, it would be throwing too much responsibility on the Darogah to 
expect him to act on the conclusion that Mr. Larmour had a right to 
such protection under the circumstances, 

—Indeed, every Police Officer must act in the exorcise of his 
power or functions on his own responsibility, and he could not be relieved 
from that necessity without making him altogether useless. Nor is it 
easy to see a case in which the responsibility of forming a rational conclu¬ 
sion under the circumstances can be less, than one in which a party 
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protending no claim iKjyond what may or may not bo valid ground of 
civil action, and setting up no pretence of ownership or possession, or 
right of possession, ifi particular field, which field is known to be in the 
undisputed possession of another party, sends men upon that field to 
cause it to be sown witli something the possessor of the fields objects to. 

—It is the course which Mr. Groto has prescribed in the present 
case, which appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to be inconsistent with 
the principle above laid down, and certainly to be open to the objection 
that it throws unduo responsibility on the Police. By this course the 
Police were prohibited from protecting in the use of their own land .'such 
^ots as had engagements with the Factory, and were now on any pre¬ 
tence holding back from the performance of their bargains. How is the 
Darogah to ascertain whether the ryot has or has not made such an 
engagement ? There is nothing in what passes bcfoie his eyes to show 
how the facts stand. He cannot know the fact or form a rational guess 
on the point without quad judicial enquiry, and it is quite ceitain that 
he has no authority to enter into any such enquiry, and no power to 
obtain tho evidence, without which no conclusion upon the question 
could be fonned. This alone seems a fatal objection. 

IM.—^There is, however, a stronger objection to this course of pro¬ 
ceeding, namely, its substantial injusLVe; supposing the Police Darogah 
to be a proper functionary, to try the question of the mutual civil obliga¬ 
tions of the two parties, he is, by the proposed course of procedure, direct¬ 
ed, as it were, to execute judgment in favour of the plaintiff, if ho decides 
the one issue of engagement or no engagement in his favour. Tlic lyot 
may confess the engagement, and still may have many irresistible pleas 
to avoid consequence tho opposite party insists upon. Nevertheless, 
judgments to be given and executed against him without having one of 
pleas or pretences as they are called, such a system of procedure would 
be unjust. 


—^For example, it is stated to bo a common occurrence for a ryot 
to say tliat he is willing, according to his engagement, to sow many liee- 
with Indigo, and that he has land fit for the purpose, but that he is 
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not willing to sow his l»est knd with that comparatively unprcrfitablc 
crop, as his best land is capable of growing what will be many times 
more remunerative to him. A fairer plea cannot be imagined, but it 
must bo ignored in the course of procedure laid , down by Mr. Grote, 
which, in fact, leaves the Planter's peons to select for Indigo what fields 
they please, supported passively, to say the least, by the Police. 

lUh .—The Lieutenant-Governor cannot but disapprove of a Police 
order of this character. 

—The truth is, that disagreements of the character in question 
are by their very nature subjects for judicial decision, which cannot be 
adjusted without fully hearing lx)th parties. There is no doubt, that as 
the law now stands, the Moonsiff s Court or the higher Civil Courts are 
the only authorities who have lawful cognizance of them. To these courts, 
therefore, both parties should be left. If either party to the contract 
conceive him.self to be wronged by the other, it is for him to sue the 
other party. In the supposed case the Indigo planter is the party con¬ 
ceiving himself to be wronged. It is for him, therefore, not to judge his 
own case, and to execute by his own peons his own judgment in his own 
favour, but to .sue the ryot in the Civil Court, where an impartial decision 
is passable, the ryot has a right to be protected against any other course. 

—It may be that it would be well if speedier means existed of 
getting the case adjudged, and specific performance judicially ordered, or 
substantial damages awarded, than the Moonsiff s Court afford. But to 
introduce in effect into tho system of procedure in such cases the action 
of a power which cannot form a judgment on the question in dispute, and 
does not pretend to do so, is to take a step which certainly. is not a step 
in the right direction. 

—In his letter of the 6th ultimo, Mr. Grote makes some remarks 
from which the Lieutenant-Governor infers that hois not sure that “the 
usual practice all over the countiy” in regard to the cultivation of Indigo 
is supported by law. But any thing is supported by law ♦to which all 
parties interested agree. If tho ryots agree to such minute interference 
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with their crop as is described, all is as it should l)e. But whenever both 
parties do not agree, neither can he allowed to go Ij^ond his lawful 
rights, whatever they may be. * 

20/I/i.— It would l)e greatly to be lamented il’ any thing should check 
Indigo cultivation so long as it is a wholesome commercial enterprise. 
But it cannot be supported at the expense of justice, and no wholesome 
trade requires such support. If the cultivation be, as it must be presumed 
to be, certainly as it ought to be, for the mutual advantage of both the 
producer and purchaser of the plant, it is not very easy to see why one 
pai'ty should be less eager for it than the other. If the ryot finds that on 
certain sorts of land at the price offered him for Indigo plant that culti- 
• vation pays him better than any other, if he finds that when he cultivates 
Indigo he is no less secure from ill-treatment than other people of his 
class, and if the peons and native servants of the Factory are not allowed 
to harass him so as to disgust him with the business, the manufacturer 
should be in no difficulty in such a wholesome state of things, he should 
have no more lawsuits to engage in, and should have no more cause 
either to fear or to hope from the interference of the Magistrate and 
the Police than any other man engaged in fair trade. It is the whole¬ 
some state of things which should be encouraged. But if the case be 
otherwise in any particular district, or with any particular Planter, 
the obvious inference is, that either Indigo is not naturally suited to 
that place, or that the remedy is in the hand, not of the Police, but of 
the Indigo Manufacturer himself. 

(Signed) A. R YOUNG. 

Secy, to the Govt of Bengal, 


THE INDIGO SYSTEM AND SOWINGS. 

The Ryot as a jfree Agent. —It would appear from the report of the 
Indigo Planters’ Associations, meeting (of the 18th June 1859), that 
some evil-disposed magistrates, being moved, and seduced by the insti¬ 
gation of the devil, have been daring to talk to the ryots of rights. Well 
may' Mr. Theobald be indignant, and talk of a petition to Parliament. 
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The idea of a ryot’s rights!! Is it uot laid down in Magna Cbarta, that 
a black man has no rights ? Well may the Britishers fear that we are 
alx)ut to lose India from the incom|jetency of our rulers, when Magis-' 
tratos begin to talk of a nigger’s rights. As Mr. Theobald indignantly 
observes, “ for Magistrates to encoiuage what is ai once contrary to law 
and morality, and to the fair mtercsts of capital, is intolerable. If Magis¬ 
trates choose to step out of the proper line and teach rights, they should 
proclaim the planters’ rights as well as those of tlie ryots. Abstractedly 
it is true a ryot is free to cultivate or not to cultivate indigo or any other 
production. But if he takes money for a particular cultivation for a par¬ 
ticular season, whether of indigo or anything else, he pro ianto exchanges 
his freedom for a new condition ; and a Magistrate who tells the lyots they 
are still free while under such engagements, preaches false doctrine and 
bad law, and is a firebrand to the population !!! ” Now we all know, 
at least we have all been told, time after time, that the Secretary to the 
Indigo Planters has a monopoly of legal knowledge ; he has taken every 
opportunity of impressing upon the public, that he is the only man in India 
who knows anything whatever alx)ut the matter ; he is, in fiujt, a walk¬ 
ing corpus juris. We shall not, therefore, of course endeavour to dispute 
a question of law with so distinguished a jurist|^ we only proceed ad ques- 
tionem facti, is it “ contrary to law and morals, and to the fair interests 
of capital,” that a magistrate should endeavtnir to pre.serve intact the 
rights of the ryots to do what they like with their own ? TIk; ryots have 
interests of capital just as much as the planter. Is it contrary to mo¬ 
rals that the Magistrate should refuse to allow a planter to come with a 
few hundred plough.s, and, under the pretence that the ryot’s grand-father 
had borrowed money from him, which had never been repaid, sow the ryot’s 
land with indigo, and never pay him for the produce ? What would Mr. 
Theobald say, if the Government was to determine to supply the defi¬ 
ciency in the revenue, by sending down a detachment of troops to every 
indigo factory in the country, and if the officer in command of the party 
was to seize the planters by the ears, and order them at once to manufac¬ 
ture so many hundred maunds of indigo, at a price considerahly less than 
the actual cost of production; and even out of the small sum given them 
to deduct one-third on various grounds—say, for instance, for stamps, 
&c., never u.sed; or if the oflicer, in the case of the planter, being recu- 

9 . 
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flant, WfU} to lock him up iu a godown, merely giviuj; him enough to keep 
hhn alive; or supposing him to be an influential man, with relations 
.likely to make a row, to forward him secretly from Kishnaghur to My- 
mensing, and thence to Dacca, and then round by Malda, keeping him 
there, until he signed a bond, agreeing to everything that was demand¬ 
ed of him, and then, and not till then, releasing him ? Would Mr. 
Theobald call this a contract, and consider it against law and morals, 
if a Magistrate was to tell the planter who came to lodge a com¬ 
plaint, that such a mode of increasing the revenue was illegal ? Yet 
we should much like to know what would be the difference between 
Government treating the planters thus and the planters treating the 
ryots as they do now. There is no more a contract in the one case than 
the other. We do not profess to know as much about the law of con¬ 
tracts as Mr. Theobald, but we certainly always thought that there 
must be two parties to a contract, and that there must be at least 
some outward show of free • will on both sides. We were not before 
aware that a mere assertion, on the part of the planter, that he, many 
years ago, advanced a small sum of money to a man, was sufficient to 
bind over that mau’s descendants, from generation to generation, as slaves 
to the party making the advance. Mr. Theobald pretends to believe— 
\t can only be a pretence—that a ryot comes voluntarily and engages 
to sow a certain amount of land with a certain crop, for a certain season ; 
but ho must know well that this i.- not the case ; but that, if even an 
actual money advance is ever made, ’ it is some trifling sum, not suffi¬ 
cient to support a man for a week ; and does he suppose, for one mo¬ 
ment, that a man, as fond of freedom as a Bengalee cultivator prover¬ 
bially is, would exchange this freedom for " a new condition for the 
sake of a few annas, which he knows he will have to repay one-thousand- 
fold, when he could, with equal ease, obtain the same sum from a 
native merchant, and only have to pay twenty-fold ? It is not honest 
of the Secretary of the Association to argue as if any such thing as a 
hand fide voluntary contract existed between a pianter and his ryots. 

« 

But even for the sake of argument, supposing that the contract was 
a voluntary bond fide engagement, for the mutual advantage of both 
pai'ties, does a man by entering into such a contract “ p?’o taido exchange 
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bis condition of freedom for a new condition ? ” And is a Magistrate in tho 
wrong who prevents a planter from forcibly compelling a ryot to fufil such 
contracts ? Certainly not, a contract to cultivate indigo is exactly the same 
as a contract to do anything else, and a ryot disputing the contract has 
as much right to demand protection of person and property from all for¬ 
cible attempts to compel him to fulfil his contract as any one else, un¬ 
til the claim is decided by a Gvil Court. If Sir Morton Peto, or any 
other eminent contractor, was to contract to make a railway in this 
country, and was not to make it in the manner that the Railway Com¬ 
pany thought they had a right to expect, would the Railway Compa¬ 
ny be acting legally in sending a number of myrmidons to bring Sir 
Morton before them, to cany off all his furniture and jewels, to ill-treat 
his family, and ultimately to flog him and confine him in a damp cellar 
until he satisfied all demands of the Company, and in addition gave 
handsome douceurs to every clerk and porter in the establishment? 
We expect that the police would interfere, and we think that Mr. Theo¬ 
bald would not question the legality of their interference. Is there 
tlien one code of law and morals for Morton Peto’s and another for 
Shaik Buxoo’s? 

But this is on the fiilse supposition that a voluntary contract actually 
exists. Let us take things as they really arc. Suppose that Sir Morton 
Peto was out, and that a messenger from the Railway Company was to 
come and chuck down a l)ag of rupees in his door-way, and tell his fami¬ 
ly that it was an .-wlvance for a Railway he was to construct at such and 
such a price : suppose that the money was not ever picked up, but that 
the messenger was to call upon a couple of his own servants to witness 
that the money was actually thrown down; suppose that, on account of 
Sir Morton's absence, his nearest male relative was seized and was 
canied off to the Company’s Office, and the end of a pen put into his 
hand to touch, and that the touch of the pen by Sir Morton’s cousin 
was to be considered by the head of the office as equivalent to Sir Mor¬ 
ton’s signature to a contract that he had never seen : or suppose that 
the contract was never actually written at all—would the Railway Com¬ 
pany bo justified in calling upon the Police to compel Sir Morton to 
make the Railway ? Would Sir Morton be held pro tardo to have ex- 
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changed liis freedom for a new pfmdition ? if not, wliy should the lyol 
he held to have done so under precisely similar oircuinstanccs ? Would 
a Magistrate who refused to punish Sir Morton be hold up as “ a fire¬ 
brand to the population ?" We trow not; hut, acconling to Mr. Theobald's 
unprejudiced “judicial mind,” he is one .—Iwlian Field, Jmts 25, 1859. 

Opium and Indigo.— There is one part of Mr. Theolmld’s report that 
deserves further notice, and this is the argjiment that “ the Government, 
whose relation to the ryots in the open districts is very like that of 
the planters in the indigo districts, has found the want of a special law 
for the protection of its capital; and the same law ought to be extended 
to the indigo districts.” The most charitable way of viewing this asser- 
' tion is to assume that Mr. Theobald knows as little of the system of 
opium cultivation as he pretends to do of the system of indigo cultiva¬ 
tion. We need not go into the question on this occasion, though possi¬ 
bly we may hereafter. Suffice it to say that the opium is grown under 
advances, the cultivator brings his crop to the factory, is paid up at a 
very high rate in full, and his account closed within a week of the 
delivery of the drug ; his payments amounting to from Rupees 25 to .30, 
or sometimes Rupees 35 per beegah. The ryot who sows indigo has 
Rupees 2 forced upon him against his will: if he refuses it, he is im¬ 
prisoned, beaten, and .starved. Of this sum ho gets fleeced l)eforc he 
leaves the premises. The average produce of a beegah fetches Rupees 2 ; 
if his produce is in excess of his advance, still he is kept on the books, and 
an old advance of thirty y('.ars lx)foro juggled into his accounts. Govern¬ 
ment from time to time changes the price which is paid for the opium, 
so as to assimilate it to the ra.tc.«i that the ryot could obtain for the most 
pToJitahle crop. The planter ha.s never changed liis price, but has chang¬ 
ed his measure for the worse: the measuring chain of old days was 
many feet shorter than the prc.scnt chain. Government exercises no 
influence to induce the altcraii(m to take their advances. The planter 
notoriously purchase zemindarees and putnees to obtain power to com¬ 
pel his tenant to sow for him. The Government agencies are superin¬ 
tended by gentlemen of great responsibility and high social standing, 
who have no interest themselves in the produce of the factories. The 
indigo factories are either superintended by the owner, a man whose real 
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English feelings have been deadened by a long colonial life, impunity 
from punishment, social or legal, irresponsibility, and the working of a 
system which he prol)ably found in force when he came to the country, 
and which is too profitable for him to care to alter until compelled to do 
so; he is of course pecuniarily interested in getting as much indigo sown 
as he can, and as he has not a monopoly like the Government, but has a 
number of competitors aJl around him, he is sorely tempted to have re¬ 
course to the tyranny and oppression which have made the indigo cul¬ 
tivation the greatest curse under which the Bengal peasant suffers. 
Where the planter himself docs not manage his own estate, it is made 
over to a manager, generally selected for his powers of nigger-driving, 
who receives a commission on the out-turn, and whose appointment de¬ 
pends entirely upon the amount of the dyo he can produce. However, 
the systems are so entirely opposite, that it would take up column after 
column if we were to proceed to point out all the points in which they 
differ; suffice it to say that so long as England keeps India the planters 
never shall and never will have an Act investing them with the powers 
exercised by the Government opium agents. We extract elsewhere a 
very sensible letter on this subject from a Mr. Hutchinson, who resides 
apparently in the centre of the greatest indigo-growing district in Bengal, 
in most of whose arguments wo concm.—Indmi Field, Novrn- 
kr 26,1850. 


[Tl^e following is tlie letter referred to above.] 


To the Editor of the Bengal"Hurharu. 

Dear Sir, . 

In the proceedings of the Central Committee Indigo 
Planters’ Association, dated 11th instant, and published in the IJurkaru 
of the 19th idem, I find that the Secretary remarked that “ the Govern¬ 
ment, whose relation to the ryots in the Opium distMts is very like that 
of the planters’ in the Indigo districts, has found the want of a special 
law for the protection of its capital; and the same law ought to be 
extended to capital employed in Indigo cultivation. Do the planters 
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actually want the same special law, and are they prepared to take it 
for “ better and for worse ?” If they have the so/m special Ulw, will 
they act like the Government ? On the representation of the Opium 
lyots the Government has sanctioned an increase of 8 or 12 annas on 
every seer of Opium. Will the planters do the same to their Indigo 
ryots ? Are the planters prepared to close their Indigo Concern at the 
same time with the Government, should the latter give up Opium 
cultivation ? It must be borne in mind, before the planters make a 
rash promise to suit their present interest, that there is a voice already 
raised in England against the Government for its conneciion with the 
Opium trade, and that voice will ultimately prevail.. 

‘ The Government, for divers reasons, may have special laws for the 
protection of its interest, which, in reality, is the interest of the com¬ 
munity ; so the planters need not look enviously at the temporary gains 
of the Government from the Opium trade. There will come a time 
when the planters will be allowed to manufacture Opium if they choose, 
but in the meanwhile let them study political economy, and know that 
Indigo as well as Opium cau always be had for what it costs to pro¬ 
duce it. 

Like other traders the Indigo Planters must toil and win, or lose, 
without the intervention of a special hm. Have the manufacturers of 
Silk or Saltpetre, Sugar or Tea, a special law to enable them to pro¬ 
cure the raw materials from the ryots ? Are not these traders of greater 
importance to the community than the ridiculously few proprietary 
Indigo planters whom we could name and count upon our fingers ? 

No legislation is necessary for the supply of Indigo leaf. The ryots 
will produce that volv/nlarily if they are adequately paid. The price 
of every commodity has been enhanced of late, save that of Indigo leaf, 
for which the planters will not consent to pay tc the ryots more than 
the price of bygon^ears. No planter will, on his honour as a gentleman, 
contradict my assertion. For the said unreasonableness, and other minor 
oppr^ions, the ryots do not agree to fresh advawes ; hence the con¬ 
stant rows between the planters and the ryots. 
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Perhaps the planters may urge, “ never mind the/r«sA advimm, let 
the ryots pay us the old debts.’* To this I would reply that the planters 
themselves have reduced the ryots to their present state of irretrievable 
indebtedness by advancing money on imprudent and usurious condition!^ 
and therefore the planters, like other taadesraen, must pay the penalty of 
their rash speculations. Hie planters may sue and win, and light their 
cigars with the decrees, if they please; but no good man would sympa¬ 
thize with persons who encourage immorality by making indiscreet 
advances to the needy ryots of Bengal, 

In justice to the Secretary and the planters I should appear in my 
proper name, therefore I beg to subscribe, 

Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hauskhally, Nuddea, I S. W. HUTCHINSON. 

The 2l8i November, 1850. j 


To the Editor of ths Bengal ITurkaru. 

Dear Sir, 

I FIND that in treating on Indigo matters in the Hurhaku 
of the 10th instant, you have wasted much space to no purpose by 
quotations from the Oalcutta lleview and The Indian FieM. The public 
at large do not Avant to know what Mr. Bomwetsch or Mr. E. Underhill 
thinks of the planters, and most of your readers care a fig whether the 
“ occupying tenants” in Indigo districts arc better fed and clad than their 
sable brethren in other parts of Bengal. The quotations are inapplicable to 
the present demand of the planters and occupying tenants, and a sound 
lawyer would have eschewed the testimony of Mr. E. Underhill in the 
present instance. Their demand hinges on the principles of free trade, 
voluntary labour, and adequate wages—remuneration, and it can be 
determined only by the accepted rules of political leconomy, a science 
sadly neglected by the Anglo Indian.s, including Editors, Prie.st, and 
Planters, though each and all of them have their ambition and visions of 
honorary seats at the Council Board. Amongst other things, Mr. E. 
Underhill, it seems, does not approve of " occupying tenants managing 
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the lands as they pleaseand he would subject the occupying ryots to 
the will and taste of tlic zemindars and planters, because the lands near 
the farms and factories look so pretty. If so, with what consistency, or 
show of reason, could the occupying tenants be made to pay rent for lands 
which they may not use or cultivate as they please, it is hard to guess; 
perhaps you will enlighten us. Moreover, is the pretty appearance of lands 
near factories a criterion of the happiness in the home of the ryots ? 

There can 1x5 no doubt that it is not the planters’ intere.st to oppress 
the “ occupying tenants,” and that planters are driven to oppression (as 
Mr. E. Underhill says) by the falsehood and roguery of tlie ryots. Trades¬ 
men learn to conduct their business from experience, planters should do 
the sama We hear them complaining against the ryots, and calling 
them rogues, niggers, liars, and a hundred similar epithets. If the ryots 
are really so bul, why not avoid doing business with them ? Do not 
engage them, nor make advances for Indigo leaf. Employ coolies and 
Boonnahs, and thereby teach the ryots that honesty is the best stepping- 
stone to competence and contentment. Boonnahs and coolies can always 
be had for what they cost to procure them, and there is the country with 
all its fatness before the planter. On his skill and honest dealings 
depends his fortune. He has the advantage of the law too in his favour. 
Of all persons, the planter has best cause not to complain against the law 
of the country. It is always within his reach, and his wealth and position 
greatly assist him to wield against recusant ryots. But I am digressing, 
and it is time to conclude. Before doing so please let me hold you by 
the small finger. You require a little support when treading on Indigo 
ground. ‘ Though I have not seen any one of the charges or petitions of 
the ryots, yet from what I hear, I can safely tell you that amongst other 
things, their chief demaiiul h to be left atom; they do not wish to take 
advance, nor enter into contracts for Indigo leaf; so you need not 
fear of the lyots “ repudiating their engagements.” They are not wil¬ 
ling to enter into contracts. It is the planter that is anxious to have the 
ryots do so, for it is less expensive. 


Instead of indulging in malicious innendoes, brutal attacks on in¬ 
dividual characters, crude and cursory quotations from depositions, and 
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silly verbal criticisms, editors of Anglo^Titdian journftls would do well 
were they to write, and invite discussion, on the present demand of their 
planter friends and constituents, and the Indigo ryots. The demand is 
based on political economy, and planters that can write should join. 
They will find this less expensive than club and spear law. Government 
and the community will listen to reason, but tiever succumb to brute 
force. 

remain, <lear Sir. 

Yours obediently, 

W. L. HU'rCHINSON. 

Hauskhau.y, Ni;j3Dka, 
iith January, IH60. J 

The evidence is fast gathering to fiilnes.s. It is now patent to the 
world that the Indigo Planters are a clasts of petty tyrants, and that the 
lyots in the indigo planting districts are treated no better than the 
cotton producers of the Slave States, The truth is no longer confined 
to the lx).som of Mofu.ssil society. All that wo have liitherto said against 
the class have been proved to be no colouring. One of the latest wit¬ 
nesses to the fact is a Europ(*an gentleman, a r(?sident in an indigo- 
grcjwiiig district. Mr. S. W. Hutchinson, in the IJurkaru of the 23rd 
instant, calmly writes :—“ No legislation is necessary for the supply of 
indigo leaf. The ryots will produce that voluntarily, if they are ade¬ 
quately paid. The price of every commodity has been enhanced of late 
to the ryots more than the prices of by-gone years. No planter will on 
his honour as a gentleman contradict my assertion.” A little further on, 
he says, “ for the said unreasonableness and other minor oppressions, the 
ryots do not consent to fresh, advances ; hence the constant rows be¬ 
tween the planters and the ryots. Perhaps tlie planters may urge, 
“ never mind fresh advances, let ilie ryots pay us the old debts ! ” But’ 
“ the planters themselves have reduced the lyots to their present state 
of irretrievable indebtedness by advancing money on imprudent and 
usurious conditions. ” No plaintiff would wish for better evidence in 
his favour from the mouth of his opponent’s witness. Here is not only 
a simple assertion, but an assertion coupled with a challenge. “ No 
planter mill, on his hoiiour as a gentleman, contradict my aasmiionf 

3 
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Verily tliiH is a fine pass for the planters ;—they are threatened to he 
imllied into confession. We .shall be heartily gratifieil to see some brave 
spirit take up the glove, for it is of a nature that cannot well be passed 
by. In it are at sbikc their homtur and reputation. Be a coward and 
lose reputation, or maintain it at the risk of defeat. But what is this 
assej'tion to which .such a mercile.ss condition i.s attached ? Why, it is 
tiothing more or loss than that the employment of forced labour in the 
imllivation of indigo, and forced labour of the most odious kind, is part 
and ail essential part of the indigo planting .system in Bengal. “ The 
ryots will voluntarily produce tliat, if tliey are adequately paid.” The 
plain coustruetioii of this is that the ryots of Bengal are as yet di‘^^en 
to their work hy the Bengal Legreos, by tlie wrack and the pock ; that, 
far from receiving adtiquatc prices for their marketable labour, they 
are forci.s] to live on advances, nay to pay their old debts (Heaven 
knows when made and how contracted, aiid to what amount) ; give up 
the use of their laud, the use of tlieir ploughs, the u.se of their limbs 
even, for the raising of the indigo crop, the profit on which is to go 
solely to goige ihe avarice of their usurers ; while the poor wretches, 
with their fami.shed fainilie.s, are roiluced to starvation ;—compliance to 
the will of the tyrant all the wliile being secured by minor oppressions, 
by which mild phrase Mr. Hutchiiisoii no doubt intends putting in iron, 
locking up in chuuam godowus, hurse-whippiug, and if need l)c, looting 
and setting fire to lum.ses. This is tlie picture of the independent Briton 
drawn by a friernlly hand ; hy such means as these docs lie develop the 
resoumis of tiie country, and promote the welfare of her sons ; in 
such a way as thi.s he civilizes the nation ; with such motives as these 
he earnestly petitions Parliaincmt for settling his class in colonies 
ihrougliout tlie laud; such are tlu^ men wlio stylo tlieniselve.s the true 
representatives of the Hritish public !!! 

The worst feature of the case is that tlie law will alToi d no remedy. 
The planter is above the law. lie laughs at it, he scorns it, he defies it. 
It was only a few months ago that Mr. MacArthur, of the Meergunge 
Factory in Zillah Jessore, w.w fined for a piece of factory outrage, and 
what is more, shown up pretty conspicuously iu the newspapers. Hear 
from aooTTespondeiit aliout his lurtlier doings:— 
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“We hoar on good authojity that the people of sonic villages within 
the sub-division of Magoorali in Jossorc, have complained to the autho¬ 
rities of the oppressions of the notorious Mr. MacArthur of Meergunge 
Factory, who was a short time ago fined for unlawfully keejiing several 
men in irons. It appears that the villagers refn.scd to sow indigo for his 
factory on the terms dictated by him, consequently the above planter 
threatened to plunder and burn their /illagcs. 

“We are informed that since the above complaint was made, the said 
planter has actually plundered some liouscs of tin* villagers in the face 
of the police who seem to be paid by tlie planter, and, not being sati.sfiod 
with plunder obtained on this occasion, is again preparing to plunder 
and demolish all the houses of the villagers who coTiplaiuod against 
l)im .”—Hindoo Patriot, December 3, 1859. 


The Ceremony of Aovan(!Ing.— The worship of the blue Mammon is 
yearly inaugurated with the ceremony of making advances. Most of our 
readers who lioar so much of the liberality of the factory in making 
these advances and the rascality of the ryot in not working it off havii 

probably never witnessed it. A description therefore will not lx: im- 
acccptablc to them. 

About tlie months of Kartic and Agliraii tlie factory ameon makes 
out a list of all the cultivator class of ryots inhabiting the villages which 
comprise a factory line, with the number of ploughs and bullocks, and 
the extent of laud wliich each individual is mastei' of at the time, and 
submits it to tlie Gomaslita or the native Su|>erintendent wJio, after 
cou.sulting with his European superior as to the niimhor of lieegalis 
which would be that year laid under indigo plant, makes a distribution 
of the whole quantity, noting down opposite the names of the lyots in 
tlio list, and the number of beegahs which each of them would be re¬ 
quired to cultivate. This is done by the factory servants, of course 
without consulting the cultivators or even endeavouring to ascertain 
whether they would be able to meet the engagements to be imposed 
upon them. A month or fifteen days after this, the ryots are ordered to 
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repair to tlie factory, and the factory Tageedgir brings them much as a 
shepherd would drive in his tiock. Very generally the advance-money 
is paid by the native Goinashta, hut in some cases, to meet conscience 
and public opinion, the task is undertaken by the Superintendent him¬ 
self. The ryots crowd in the open compound before the verandah, where 
thi* Sahel) sits in a chair surrounded by his native subordinates, who 
squat on the Hooi- with the account books, and with purses coutainiug 
money. If there l)e a big tree in the compound the ryots are fortunate 
enough to obtain some protection fiom the sun, if not, they are obliged 
to .stand exposed to its rays. The Mohurir of the factory then calls out 
tlie name of a ryot from the list before him and then sings aloud to the 
eftrt'-t;—“ You Nazir Ma1)mood of Noolcooteepoor, last year you cultivated 
two beegahs of laud with indigo, but as by the" re|)ort of the ameeu it 
appears tliat you have purchased additional cattle, you are to cultivate 
one bcegah more this season, you are booked for three beegahs from this 
y|jir. But the factory acx’ounts show a balance of four rupees against 
your name, so deducting that sum from six rupees, which is the amount 
to which you are entitled tliis season for three beegahs, there are left two 
rupees, from wliich again deduct two annas on account of a stamp paper 
for your kubooleut, 12 annas for the pricse of indigo seed to be supplied 
to you at four annas per beegah and six annas for the repair of roads at 
one anna on every rupee, in all making a total of one rupee and four 
annas, the sum which you are now ty receive for the cultivation of 

three beegidis amounts to 12 annas. Now come forward and take 

it, the Salieb will pay you with his own hands." No sooner is 
this speech ended than, “ Dohye Saheb,” Nazir Mahmood screaches 
out, “Do not burefon me with an additional beegah, for I will 
not be able to cultivate so many as three beegahs. I came here 
With the purpose of soliciting you to relieve me of one of the two 

beegahs which I have hitherto sown with indigo. For God’s sake, take 

mercy on me, Saheb ; Allali has taken away from me only two months 
ago my eldest son, who was the prop of iny old age and the chief assist¬ 
ant in my labours of the field, he it was who ploughed your indigo lands, 
and it w:as through his exertions that ray whole family got a mouthful 
bf paddy every day to support our strength. But he has for ever left us, 
and his two brothers are mere bo 3'8 who have not yet learnt to hold the 
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plough, Sinco ray eldest hoy's tle;it.h other afflictions have conuMipott 
me, somehow or other I am afflicted with a sore leg, for which, if I ara 
. not S])eedily cured, I will scarcely be able to go out to the fields myself. 
The new bullock reported by the Ameeo was purchased by my son 
before his death, but has been mortgaged by mo to defray the expense 
of his sickness and funeral. May God increase your riches and make 
you Governor of this country, but hr kind enough to deliver me from 
your kbata.” “ Neel hoga” is the brief answer of the Saheb. “ Dohye 
Salieb,” again shrieks out the man. A reply as brief as the first is 
impatiently vouchsafed. Nazir Mahmood becomes somewhat obstre¬ 
perous, upon which the Tageodgir and Chu})rasee hound towards him, 
and after a shower of blows and slaps, pull him forward. “ Then kill 
me, you all,” is the gnimble with which Nazir Mahmood resigns himself 
to his fate. “ Bring Jiiin here to receive his advance-money,” calls out 
the Moljurir, and the man is shoved forward close to the Saheb. " Hold 
forth your hand,” the man with great reluctance obeys, and the Superin¬ 
tendent drops three (piarter pieces in his liauds. The Saheb then asks 
him “ how now, have yon got your money?” “ Yes, Sir,” doles out Nazir, 
“ but what am I to do with the.se three little silver bits? ” “Throw it in 
yonder stream of water, if you like,” is the prompt reply. Another ryot is 
calleil. The same scene, with some little difference in the details, is 
enacted until the whole ceremony is concluded, or in some casc.s the 
Saheb, tired of the business, and hearing his khansamali announce tiffin 
or breakfast, hastens to satisfy craving nature, leaving the remainder in 
the hands of his Gomashta .—Hindoo Patriot, March 31,18G0. 


The Contuact.— Some speculation is of course afloat as to the 
.sort and amount of evidence that the Magistfates will require from 
those who file complaints under the recently enacted Byots’ Coercion 
Act. Some Magistrates, probably, will be satisfied with the factory 
oath and the factory hlioMa; while others might insist upon addi¬ 
tional testimony of a more trustworthy kind. Inexperienced Magi.strates 
might even possibly call for the hvhooUut, the deed of contract, for 
the preparation of which on stampt* sheets they will observe entries 
in the khatta books of two annas or four annas against the Byot 
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Not a factory, we believe, will lie able to produce a properly executed 
deed attesting'an ougageinent, except planters who, like Mr, Mears, have 
agents in Magistrates like Mr. Skinner. The planter of these days 
no more thinks of spending the two or four annas he charges to the 
Ryot’s account for stampt paper than he does of having the indigo plant 
measured by the old three cubits' chain. As to fabrication of docu¬ 
ments, that to be of any service, must be done upon a scale practically 
impossible. The oath and the khatta will be the priricipal evidence 
producible, and the degree of dcpcndance to he placed upon the lat¬ 
ter as a voucher for cash payments may be deduced from the circum¬ 
stance alone of how the stamp money is applied. 

There is one description of kubooleuts, however, which might he 
produced in numbers. It is those which were executed years ago, when 
planters were more careful in their proceedings tliaii they have of late 
foynd it necessary to l>e, and the tenn of which extends to the present 
year. We subjoin a true translation of one of these documents which 
most of our readers must be curious to see. 

To- 

Tliis is written by me Scheedam Doss, this deed of contract for growing 

indigo. Whereas yourself and your brother-purchased in 1260 

Sed tlie-factory, and you have sin e hy partition and deraarkation 

come into sole possession of the above factory and its outstandings; and 
whereas on an adjustment of the, account resting on my previous con¬ 
tract to grow indigo for the above factory there appears a balance of 
rupees two against me. In consideration of tlioso two rupees, and two 
rupees more which I now take in a<lvance, I engage to cultivate two 
beegahs of land with inlligo plant for your above named factory, from 
1262 to 1271 Sal, being a period of ten years ; I engage to deliver their 
produce annually at the factory, and according to former custom the 
price thereof shall be calculated at the rate of nine bundles per rupee. 
The price of seed, cost of conveyance, and of wdiatever other means of 
cultivation I may receive from the factory, shall be deducted therefrom. 
Should any balance remain in my favour, I shall receive it in cash. Should 
the balance be against me, 1 will discharge it by growing indigo in the 
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ensuing year on as many beegalis as sliall be covered by the amount 
thereof, at the rate of two rupees per beegah. Should tjie price of the 
plant cover the amount of the advance, I shall annually take an advance 
to the extent abovenientioned during the term of this engagement. 
Should t make default in cultivating or selling th produce to any body 
else, I shall be liable to damages to the extent of the value of the corres¬ 
ponding quantity of wrought dye. To this effect I execute this deed 
according to the contract 1 have entered into. Dated- 

The above is a document from a factory in the Hooghly district, where 
the bundle is a considerably smallej' measure than in the districts east 
of the Hooghly, where it is no measure at all, except of the rapacity, 
injustice, and power of the planter. This accounts for so many as nine 
Imnillcs being contracted for at the rupee. The corresponding quan¬ 
tity of wrought dye means, at the pleasure of the planter, twenty to 
forty rupees, a rather heavy guarantee for the fulfilment of the con¬ 
tract, which again is protected by the material guarantee of the ryot’.s 
person and homo, and the immaterial guarantee of his wife’s honour. 

Now, we ask any unprejudiced per.snn whether any man who is a free 
agent will in his senses enter into a contract of the above description ? 
Whether the document docs not on the face of it bear evidence of its 
execution having been enforced by threats and intimidation ? Whether it 
is not a I’ecord -of tyranny and oppression, of misrule and misgovernment ? 

And, it is to give effect to such contracts that the Legislature has 
abolished the usual securities afforded by the law and the constitution of 
the established courts of justice.— Iliifidoo Patriot, April 7, 1860. 

The Planters’ Defence. —^The opponents of the indigo system will 
now have easy times of it, for their “ enemy has written a book,” or 
what is quite' as much to the purpose, a letter to the daily press. 
Our object throughout lias been to endeavour to draw a reply from some 
of the representatives of planting interest. We have tried the seductive, 
the abusive, the enquiry, the communicative, and fifty other different 
tones in treating of the subject, in the hopes of exciting that “calm and 
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temperate discussion” which the planters always profess to desire, but 
wbicli they so carefully avoid. Having, however, haitwl our hook with 
a Missionary—a temptation which no planter was ever yet known to 
resist—^we have at length got a rise, and having hooked our fish, can 
now aftbrd to lot him drown himself leisurely. 

We own that we wish that the champion of the planters had l)een any 
one rather than Mr. Furlong, for we Ixilicve that he is one of about half 
a doseii planters who see the oppressive and dishonest nature of the 
existing system as well as we do ; but who, not having sufficient courage 
to break through the trammels of the planter caste, • go on year aft^'r 
year growing Indigo under a system which they know to be wrong 
merely because thek neighbours will not reform ,—a course of proceeding 
to which they reconcile their consciences by endeavouring to deal as leni¬ 
ently with the natives as their occupation will admit, and avowing their 
readiness to adopt a better system if they only saw a chance of its pay¬ 
ing, but who, however, we are afraid, do not toko any very active mea¬ 
sures to convince their brother yilantcrs of the errors of their ways. If 
we arc to di.scuss the subject, we must say we had far sooner have seen 
the planting interest represented by a MacArthur, White, or Tripp, or 
some other of the many out-and-out Anglo-Saxons who really lx)lieve 
that the black man was created for the .solo purpose of hoeing cane and 
growing crops without payment for tli.3 white man, who proacli—nor 
only preach, but also practise what they preach—that it really benefits 
the people of this countiy as a nation to be made to sow not what crop 
pays thorn best, but what crop pays the planter best; and that it is aljso- 
lutely necessary for the permanency of our rule in this country that the 
unfortunate ryots should be locked up in godowns, thrashed with stirrup 
leathers, carried about '^from district to district in confinement, and even 
sent occasionally abruptly from this vnoHal vale to that bourne whence 
no lyot returns, and where there are neither planters, naihs, gomashtas, 
nor stirrup leathers; and perhaps, as regards this last mode of benefiting 
the people of this country, they are right. Death must be a relief to 
many an unfortunate cultivator after spending months in a dark, damp 
godown. But to return to Mr. Furlong. In a late issue we published 
petition presented by certain ryots of a village named Sharljarri, in 
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Nuddea, to the Lieutenant-Governor, complaining that on the 17tli 
of October last, the servants of Mr. Furlong forcibly entered their fields 
which were sown with mustard, and sowed a crop of indigo over the 
mustanl; that they had complained to the Magistrate of the district, 
who had heaid the evidence of their witnesses, and believing the case to 
be primd fcMie proved had summoned the aggressors, but that he had 
not taken the necessary measures to secure the attendance of the defend¬ 
ants and that the case was consequently still pending in the Magistrate’s 
Court. From correspondence sent to us for publication by Mr. Furlong, 
apparently with the full conviction that its perusal would convince the 
public of the falseness of the Sharbarri ryots’ petitions, it would seem that 
on seeing the petition, in this journal, Mr. Furlong wrote to Mr. Sibbald, 
and asked him whether there was any truth in the petitioners’ allegations, 
at the same time giving him a quiet hint that “ he hoped to hear that they 
arc entirely untnie, or at any rate greatly exaggerated.” Mr. Sibbald, as a 
matter of course, says that the allegations arc quite untrue, and to prove 
it argues, first, that if it had but been so, “ the ryots would have com¬ 
plained to him, as he lives only two miles from the place.” The ryots 
would, in the opinion of Mr. Sibbald, naturally have complained to the 
aggressor of his own acts. Secondly, he states that the indigo was clearly 
sown by the ryots themselves, as “ can be proved to any one riding over 
the indigo lands,” by the fact of mustard and indigo being seen growing 
in the same field. We should in our innocence have thought that this 
would be rather evidence of the truth of the ryots’ complaints to the 
effect that indigo had been forcibly sown over their young mustard crop; 
but Mr. Sibbald argues otherwise, and Mr. Furlong appears to be satis¬ 
fied. The public are not so green or blue as to believe what Mr. Sibbald 
evidently expects them to believe, that ryots of their own free will sow 
indigo and mustard together. That they do sow a double crop is we 
fear too true, but it is only owing to the presence on the mM of a 
number of latteals and tog&Ugars. Mr. Sibbald admits, however, that the 
lyots did complain to the Magistrate, and that the case is still undecided; 
three months after the outrage was committed, he endeavours to prove 
that the ryots have brought a false charge, by stating that the servants 
who are called by them laUeaU are his own regular servants, and are 
entered as such in the manabiasee of servants, which is annually filed 
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in the Magistrate’s Tonrt. The distinction is ridiculous, and is simply 
met by the fact that if they had not been latteals, they would not have 
been employed as factory servants. “ The charge in the Magistrate’s 
Court.," says Mr. Sibbald, “ was brought because he had previously 
brought a charge against the ryots for breaking up his indigo plant.” 
Now, what does Mr. Sibbald mean by his indigo plant 1 Is it indigo sown 
by liimself or his servants on his own khamir land ? or is it the indigo 
which he wishes us to believe was voluntarily sown by the ryots on their 
lands under the factory advances, acco7-<ling to a bond Jide contract 1 
We apprehend from his subse((uent remarks that he means the latter. 
If so, how is this Mr. Sibbald’s plant? He merely, according to his own 
showing, gives an advance for the cultivation of a certain amount of 


indigo to be delivered at a cerf.ain phice at a certain time. Now what 
right has Mr. Sibbald totlie plant, or to inteiferc in any way with the 
ryot until the time for tlu* fulfilment of the contract has anived ? If 


when the time specified in the contract has expired the indigo is not 
forthcoinitjg, Mr, Sibbald would, like any other person, have his action 
in the Civil Court for breach of contract, but it is always optional with 
the ryot to produce this indigo in any manner most convenient to him¬ 


self ; he may sow it in one place, plough it up and sow it again in another 
fifty times without Mr. Sibbald having any right to interfere. The land 
is the ryot's and not hi.s, and the fact of Mr. Sibbald having the assur¬ 
ance to go into the Magi.strate’s Couit, ai.d comjdain of the ryot plough¬ 
ing up his own crop sown by him.^clf on his own land, is quite 
enough to prove the mistaken notions that the planters have of the 
relative position of themselves and their ryots. The ryot would be the 
sufferer by the destruction of his own crop, not the planter ; and if the 
cultivation of indigo is voluntary, which Mr. Sibbald does not believe, 
but which he would have us bf'lieve, it is inconceivable that a ryot should 


go and injure his prospects by destroying his own crop. If the indigo 
was remunerative, what possible motive could he have in so doing? This 
very fact is to our minds conclusive evidence that the indigo is not sown 
voluntarily. 


We now come to Mr. Furlong’s other appearance in the columns of 
t!he Englishman, in which he attacks the Revd. Mr. Bomwetsch for 
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taking the part of the ryots, and from which it would appear that he 
had applied to tfie bishop to insist upon Mr. Bomwetsch shutting his 
eyes to all the oppression and tyranny which is going on around him. 
The bishop had better leave the matter alone we think; for Mr. Furlong 
has no more right to demand his interference in the matter than the 
ladies who do not pay their milliners’ bills have to ask the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to insist upon S. G. 0. desisting from the lettem on that 
subject, which he has just written to the Times. The planters, however, 
were the first to begin the attack upon the Missionaries; tliey most 
unjustifiably and disgustingly commented upon the domestic affairs of 
a Missionary in the hopes of frightening him from ttdling what he knew 
of their system. In this they filled, and they must make the best they 
can of their case without the help of the bishop. The planters have one 
invariable motive to assign to all those who endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of the cultivating classes, and it is perliaps the most puerile and 
ridiculous retort that could be imagined. They accuse all, from the 
highest official to the hard-working and self-denying Missionary, of "jm- 
lousy.” What the planters have that others have not, whicli causes the 
universal jealousy of their class we cannot conceive, and we think that 
the planters would find it rather hard to explain their meaning. 

I’he great authority brought forward to confute the charges against 
the planting system is Rammohun Roy, who declared, in the time of 
Lord W. Bentinck, that he had lately taken a tour through Bengal, and 
tlid not notice that the ryots in indigo districts were worso off than the 
rest of the people. He oven thought them better clothed than the gene¬ 
rality of the Natives, But what did Rammohun Roy know of the mat¬ 
ter ; on a question of Unitarian doctrine, we do not doubt that he was 
a great authority, but he never was in a position lo speak with authority 
as to the condition of the people in iudigo districts ; he made a hurried 
tour through “several districts in Bengal” and his remarks are no 
more entitled to respect in the face of the most contrary evidence, 
than the letters to the Times of that most ridiculous imposter, 
Wingrove Cooke, on the same subject. Moreover, Rammohun’s evi¬ 
dence was given thirty years ago, whereas we speak only of the condition 
of the people in the present time. This constant assertion that the peo- 
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pic in the Indigo districts are better off than those in Rice districts, and 
the usual deduction therefrom that Indigo cultivation H beneficial to the 
people, is one of the mi^t fallacious arguments that have ever been put 
forward in defence of the planters; it is the fesult of the most extraor¬ 
dinary confusion of cause and effect; the fact is, that the Planters are 
in these districts because they are rich, not that the districts are rich 
because of the planters. What could a planter do in the marshes of a 
Rice district, whore Indigo would nob grow 1 They naturally avoid such 
places, and go to the fine soil of Niiddea and Jessore, &c. The ques¬ 
tion for consideration is, not whether the inhabitants of a fertile province 
are better off hi spite of the planters than the inhabitants of low 
marshes, where the nature of the soil confines them to the cultivation of 
one crop ? but wo must consider what would have been the condition of the 
people of Nuddea., Jessore, and other Indigo districts, if they had been 
allowed the free use of thoir own splendid land for tho growth of crops of 
tobacco, sugar-cane, jute, and oil seeds, or perhaps cotton, instead of being 
compelled to sow a crop which even the planters admit does not repay 
the ryots the cost of cultivation ? Moreover, we understand on excel¬ 
lent authority, that within the la.st three years, owing to the high price 
of grain, the poople of the rice districts of Eastern Bengal are'by no 
means in a state of "squalid poverty.” but are in a most thriving and 
prosperous condition. 

Mr. Furlong admits that on his izharas oiie-tenth of the land is taken 
up with the cultivation of indigo, and as a matter of course this is one 
tenth of the very best land picked out by the factory servants. Then to 
show the magnanimous generosity of Nuddea planters, he proceeds to 
give figures, the object of which is to show that the Nuddea district 
embraces an area of 16,926,733 beegahs, that the indigo cultivation is 
2,50,000 beegahs, and that therefore the planters, though really the 
landlords of fully two-thirds of the districts, do not occupy on their own 
account more than the thirtieth part of its area, a pre»,ty good portion too 
when we consider that they have no right to any of it j but we think we 
can show that Mr. Furbng’s figures are as defective as the rest of his 
arguments. To find the not magnanimity of these gentlemen, we must 
deduct the portion of the land they take from the .ryots, not from the 
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whole area, but from the cuUurahle portion of thcU area, and must 
show what portilfe they could sow with indigo, and what having this 
option, they decline to avail themselves of, out of feelings of “gmeroeily 
to the people to whom the hnd belongs!' From the area of 6,92(5,733 
beegahs, we must first deduct one-third for fallow garden-grounds, woods, 
villages, roads, and waste (this being the proportion admitted by Mr. 
,Furlong in his letter, when describing his own talook). We must next 
deduct another third to represent that portion of the district over 
which Mr. Furlong says the planters have no control; and the total cul- 
turable area then over which the planters exercise zemindaree rights is 
brought down to 2,308,911 : deduct one-half of this as land suited to 
the cultivation of rice and other crops, bu,t which will not grow indigo, 
and we have left in round numbers 1,154,455 beegahs, of which Mr. 
Furlong says 2,50,000 is cultivated with indigo ; so instead of appro¬ 
priating only one-thirtictli of the area, they actually take one-fifth of 
the only land which would be of auy use to them. And what right 
have they to this ? It is all very well to talk of their forbearance ^ 
landlords in taking so small a proportion, but their position as land¬ 
lords gives them no more right to take a single beegah of the ryots’ land 
than it docs to sow the compound of Government House with indigo, or 
to build a factory on tl»e Park at Barrackpore. Yet we find them 
admitting that they take 250,000 beegahs of the voiy best land in 
India, which, as far as the ryots arc concerned, might as well he laying 
fallow; for the cultivation of indigo is to the ryots actually a loss of 
labour and rent, and this we imagine Mr. Furlong will not deny. He 
says that the rate at which the produce is now taken from the ryots is 
four bundles for the rupee, whereas it used to l)e ten bundles. Now, in 
the first place, is Mr. Furlong quite sure that lately six bundles for the 
rupee were not taken at some of his factories ? And is he also aware that 
our bundles of the present measurement is fully equal to ten bundles of 
the old measurement ? But say that one rupee is given for four bundles, 
how does that remunerate the cultivators ? Taking one village with 
another on an average of ten years, a very fair average crop of indigos ,is 
ten bundles per beegah (this we have on the authority of planters of 
greater experience than Mr. Furlong), which would give the ryot 2-8, 
deduct price of seed 8 annas, and there is a balance of 2 rupees in the 
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hands of the cultivators to meet the rent of his land, the wages of his 
own labour, and the profit thereof !! Why, he must be an actual loser of 
hard cash. Next, as to this same rent, Mn Furlong takes considerable 
nhetion to his soul for letting his lands to thi ryots at three beegalis for 
the rupee. But the foot simply is, that Mr. Furlong does nothing of 
the sort; the ryots are hereditary proprietors of the soil, and so long as 
they pay the land tax, which in that particular pe rgimnah is fixed at. 
three beegahs per rupee, no one can touch them. Mr. Furlong could 
not raise their rent one pice if he wished it. We could go on pointing 
out other fallacies in Mr. Furlong’s letter, but space and time press, and 
we liavo shown quite sufficiently for all purposes that his arguments 

are not to be depended upon. We do not attribute to him any intent 

« 

to deceive, for we believe that, like many others of his class, he has by a 
long course of training taught himself to believe that the planters are 
the Irenefactors of their race. One fine day they will probably be rudely 
and roughly undeceived .—Tttdian Field, January 20, 1860. 


Mb. Fuklong. —Mr. Furlong on the present occasion commences by 
again quoting Rammohuu Roy and Lord W. Bentiuck’s opinions in 
favour of the planters in 1829. As we said before, Rammohuu Roy may 
be a very excellent man, and Lord W. Bentinck may be, as Mr. Furlong 
assorts, “the best and greatest Governo’.-General British India has 
hitherto enjoyed;” but they were neither of them at any time in a 
position to judge of the condition of the indigo districts, and certainly 
not of the condition of the cultivating classes of the present day. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s Minute, quoted by Mr. Furlong, was framed upon 
reports sent in by the Magistrates and Commissioners of Bengal and the 
North-Western Provincea Now if Mr. Furlong will look at these reports, 
he will see that the Bengal reports were mostly unfavourable to the plan¬ 
ters ; and firom the North-Western Provinces—where the system is in no 
way the same as down here—^the reports were favourable. Lord W. 
Bentinck struck a general average, and the Bengal planters got the benefit 
of the good character of the North-Western Province men ; and the plan¬ 
ters of Hindoostan were most unjustly saddled with a portion of the evil 
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repute of the dye-makers of Bengal. Independently of this, however, the 
European manufeurers of indigo of those days, not being allowed to 
hold lands, and zemindars h|d not the same power of tyrannising that 
the zemindar-planter of the present day has, they were more at the 
mercy of the producers of the plant, and were obliged to treat them to a 
certain extent honestly and fairly. Add to this that each district had 
then only one Magistrate, wlio scarcely ever left his sudder station^ 
instead of some six or seven Magistrates constantly on the move through 
their districts as at present; and further take into consideration that 
many of these factories had belonged to the servants of Government, who 
were still even at that time more or less interested in the manufacture 
of the dye, and it is not difficult to understand how Lord W. Bentinck was 
induced to record a favourable opinion. Mr. Furh)ng asks if the system 
of advance and the relation of the ryots with the factory has been less 
liberal, or whether tlie Europeans employed in the indigo trade have 
become less honest than in those days. We do not hesitate in reply to 
say, that certainly the dealings of the planters have become ftir less liberal 
than they were: in those days advances were real money payments; 
in the present day two-thirds of the advances arc nominal and have no 
existence out of the planter’s books; they are mere paper advances, and 
even the wretched advance of Ks. 2 per beogah, in the exceptional instances 
in which it is really given, is not looked upon by either the donor or re¬ 
cipient as a fair trading advance, but as a sort of retainer, much as the 
barrel is put into the Commissariat boats—as shown in a late case at 
the Supreme Court—for the purpose of frightening the owner of the 
boat from running away after receiving cargo. The planter’s advance is 
merely intended to frighten the ryot into the belief that, if after receiving 
it he does not grow indigo, he will be liable to pupishment; and till the 
last year the ryots have fully believed that the receipt of an j^vance did 
subject them to imprisonment if they did not grow what* the planter 
wished them to grow. If the advance was looked upon by the cultiva¬ 
tors as an assistance given by the planter to enable them to produce a 
crop, what occasion would there be for men like Mr. MacArthur to lock 
their ryots up and starve them until they took the advance ? Mr. Fur¬ 
long knows as well as we do, that when a factory is in a tottering state, 
the planter gives a couple of rupees to any budmash who comes for it, 
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and is quits prepared to throw away some ten or twelve thousand rupees 
oi his employer’s capital in this manner, well knowing that the recipients 
of this so called advance have not an acre of land to their names, nor a 
{dough or bullock in their possession. The money is not the planter’s; 
it. belongs to some soft merchant or broker in Calcutta, who does hot 
understand the factory system of double entry : the planter has a future 
to look to ; and to save his reputation, he squanders this money for the 
mere purpose of being able to inveigh against the dishonesty of the culti¬ 
vators, the injustice of the Magistrate, and the looseness of the laws; 
in short, to impute blame to every thing and every body but himself. 
This is the way in which the outstanding balances are made up, which 
figure so prominently in the Colonization Reports and the pamphlets of 
professional agitators. 

Next, as to the degeneration of the Europeans employed in the trade, 
we readily admit they are more educated, more gentleman-like, and in 
every thing unconnected with the cultivation of indigo more upright and < 
conscientious than some who preceded them ; but we cannot admit that 
they are more straightforward in their dealings with their weak neighbours. 
We are quite prepared to believe that there is not a planter’s house in 
Nuddea into which " a clergyman or the most fastidious lady may not 
suddenly enter, and stay without seeing any thing or hearing one word 
that would be displeasing.” Nay, we do not doubt that even a bishop 
might enter the dwelling-house of any planter, and hear nothing more un¬ 
pleasant than a fantasia on the piano. We do not doubt that clergyman, 
lady, bishop, Times' correspondent, book-writer, or any other visitor, would 
receive the most hospitable, open-hearted reception that it is possible to 
conceive, and that under the influence of such hosj^ality they might be 
inbUned really to believe their host’s assertion that the ryots loved and 
adored him; that the said host was a Lord Bountiful; that the surrounding 
country, lately a desert or a forest, had been convertec^ into a garden 
by the host’s Anglo-Saxon energy and capital; and by a little ‘conve¬ 
nient ^uping, the visitor might see the Lady Bountiful dispensing 
medicine to the Booneyah coolies, and chucking little Kowrahs affection¬ 
ately under the chin. Such things have been done, Mr. Furlong! But 
it is not with the dwelling-house that we have to do. Could the bishop, 
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clergynuin, or ^tidiotts lady go into the godowa without seeing auy 
thing displeasing ? Could they go incognito, and hear my Lord Bounti*- 
ful spoken of by the villagers one amongst the other ? Could they go 
and see the land marked out for indigo ? Could they see a lyot '‘taking 
his. advance and signing his contract without having their notions of 
the benefit indigo cultivation confers upon the people considerably modL 
fied ? What does Mr. Furlong suppose would be their feelings on being 
told that a portion of the “ fertile garden’* was two short years ago a 
flourishing Brahminee village, which had been pulled down, and the site 
ploughed up because the residents thereof were supposed to use their 
influence in helping the ryots to resist the advances which the planter 
was forcing on them ? What would they say if they went to the house of 
Seetnl Turufdar, or any of the thousands of wretched beings like him in 
Bengal, who have been carried away forcibly by the planter’s lattials, 
and never again heard of, their families left by the planter to starve 
but. supported by the subscription of other ryots—^fellow sufferers ? 
Would Mr. Furlong call these “ tales that he had heard of planters in 
days long gone by, which have rather surprised him ? Does he not know 
that these things are to be seen and heard day by day within thirty miles 
of his own house ? We had certainly believed Mr. Furlong to be a little 
more frank and honest; it is not enough that he should say these things 
do not happen in the concern of which he has charge : our assertion is 
that they are of daily occurrence in eighteen factories out of twenty in 
Bengal Proper. Our object is not to reform James Furlong, but the 
planting system, that system which, in spite of the substitution of Mar¬ 
aschino for Gin, of blue eyes for black, of bracelets for bangles, of the 
piano for the sittar, of the Batcatcher's Daughter and VilliMnfi and 
his Dinah for hilly milly punneah and tazah he tazah, has made the 
planter of the present day less of what is generally called an English 
gentleman than his predecessor of the last generation^ The old stylo 
of planter knew that oppression was wrong; he felt that it could not be 
quite right for the strong to prey upon the weak: but the planter of the 
present day has grown up under a ^stem which makes him really be¬ 
lieve that tyranny is a necessary condition of the permanence of our 
rule, and that in taking the property of the black man he is doing him 
an honour and a benefit Of the two we should prefer the disorderly 
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dwelling-houae aiul the reTiinaut of conscience, to the well-furnished 
mansiqn with its semi-iletached prison house. 

Now to return to Mr. Furlong’s figures. He repeats his former 
assertion that the planter of the present day is more liberal than the 
planter oHhe past, because he only takes six bundles, whereas the man 
of the last generation took ten; but, as we said before, the four bundles 
of this day arc quite equal to ten of the former bundles. With a refinement 
of cookery and furniture we have also a refinement of extortion. The old 
race of planter, if he had once made up his mind to robbery, used to steal 
in a straightforward sort of manner. The present planter takes 
full measure filled up and pressed down, and by a judicious 
arrangement of the small ends of the bundles and a lengthening 
of the measuring chain, squeezes ten bundles into five, and 
flutters himself that he is being very liberal. Next, Mr. Furlong 
says, that seed is supplied to the ryots at four annas per 
beegah, which is a mistake, for the ryot is more often charged eight 
annas, and in some concerns ten annas per l)eogah. Again, Mr. Furlong 
says, that the ryots could sow no other crops in spring except indigo 
and rice. He entirely ignores hemp, chillies, huldee, cutcho, sugar-cane, 
ginger, and several otlu'r crops of this sort, all of them most i*emu- 
nerativD. Mr. Furlong apprehends that no one will endeavour to prove 
that rice is more.remunerative than indigo. To this we can only reply 
that rice gives a clear profit of from Ks. 3 to 6 per beegah, whereas 
indigo, even if paid for, weuld give no profit at all, and as it never is 
paid for, is a loss of Rs. 2, exclusive of waste of land and trouble 
of growing and cutting. As to his assertion that no native would grow 
rice if it was not under the influence of poverty and his banker, we 
have no doubt he is correct. If a native could live and flourish 
without working, he very naturally would not work; but this feeling is 
not confined to ryots. If Mr. Furlong could live without a profession, 
it is very likely he would not be a planter, but L.*' would think it 
rather unfair if Government was to make him distil mm for the troops 
without payment, on the ground that he was only a planter from 
necessity. A ryot may, perhaps, as Mr. Furlong says, buy rice more 
cheaply than he could grow it, but where is the money to come from 
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if he is not allowed the use of his land ? If he was to trust to the profit^ 
of indigo growing for the supply of his rice, he would run a very poor 
chance of living for 24 hours. The next little inconsistency into which 
Mr. Furlong falls is by saying in one part of his letter that indigo 
cultivation has not increased for the last tw*^nty-five years, yet that the 
cultivation of other crops has doubled; and that thirty years ago wher¬ 
ever he rode he witnessed scanty cultivation amid a wilderness of jungle 
where now all is likely a fertile garden: and this improvement in the 
face of the country he manages to attribute—by what process of rea¬ 
soning it is difficult to conceive—to the indigo planters. If the indigo 
crop has remained stationary, it is because the planters cannot by all the 
means in their power get beyond a certain proportion of the land under 
that cultivation. The doubling of all crops except indigo is the strongest 
argument that Mr. Furlong could adduce against his own views of the 
question; it refutes his statement that no other crop will grow in 
I^uddea except indigo: it shows most convincingly that all other crops 
pay, and that indigo does not, for he can hardly hope to make the world 
believe that the planters would not extend the cultivation of indigo if 
they could do so, or that the ryots would not of their accord grow tJie 
crop if it paid them. Tlje conversion of this \vildernc.ss into a garden 
is owing to the increased security of person and property, the exportation 
of rice and oil seeds, and the rise in the labour market, which has taken 
olf the laud tlie incubus of having to find employment for five times 
the number of cultivators that were necessary to prepare it for the crop. 
When there was no population living on wages, and no market, the ryots 
just kept enough land under cultivation to pay the mahajun and support 
a house full of lazy idleis; eight out of ten of these idlers are now employed 
as paid lalxiurers, and the other two find that it is worth their 
while to produce a good crop to supply the wants of the paid 
labourers and meet the demand for export. When rice was selling at 
eight annas per maund, there was no encouragement to grow any great 
quantity of it; now that it fetches from Rs. 2 to 3, there is: and as all 
other crops except indigo have in like manner increased in value, the 
wilderness has become a garden in spite of the planters, who, as we have 
before shown, take one-fifth of the best soil for a crop which all admit 
does not pay the cultivator the expenses of growing it. Mr. Furlong 
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doubtawhether the “most unscrupulous defamer of the planter” would 
say that rice was more remunerative than indigo. We need not refer 
to unscrupulous defamers to support our statement. If he will refer 
to the letters of the Tiifrm' correspondent when on his indigo tour, he 
will find a planter, Mr, Hampton, admitting to Mr. Wingrove Cooke over 
a social bottle of ginger-beer that indigo was not considered by the 
lyots so paying a crop as rice, but that the loss of the price of the crop 
was oorapeu-siated for by the collateral advantages which the ryot gsdned 
of receiving his dozen stripes from the planter without trial, instead of 
having to go through the dilatory process of being tried before convicted, 
at a Magistrate’s court 14 miles distant. 

Mr. Furlong endeavours to shirk the question before us by arguing 
that even if the planters are tyrannical and unjust, the native zemindars 
are worse. Nobody ever said that the zemindars were not tyrannical, 
certainly not this journal; but that is not the question with which we 
are dealing. We should have thought it would stand to reason that an 
educated free-born Briton would be a kinder and more liberal person to 
have to deal with than a zemindar. Mr. Furlong, however, seems to 
think that this was not to be expected, and claims credit to his class 
tbat it is so. But any way, because the zemindars are bad, it does not 
follow that the planters are good. If a planter should ever have the 
misfortune to be tried for murder—a remote contingency, which we trust 
may not speedily be realised—it would, we apprehend, stand him in very 
little stead even before Sir M. Wells and a Calcutta Jury to plead that 
he was not liable to punishment for his crime, because he could quote 
an instance in which a more atrocious crime h.-xd been committed by a 
native. Mr. Furlong should confine himself to the question before the 
public—^Are the planter^* a curse or a blessing to the country ? Or, rather, 
he should devote his energies to proving that they are not a curse, for he 
would surely shrink from the labour of proving them a blessing now that 
he can no longer command the assistance of the gret't logomachist in 
proving that black is white. Indian Field, February 18,1860. 


JndigO,' Suoab, and Silk.-^The Engludmum, who appears to be 

\ 

(Jetting rather shy of unqualified denials of the truth of the charges so 
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universsilly brought against the Bengal planters, asks two questions in 
cotmectiun with this subject; the first is, why similar charges are not 
brought against the planters of Tirhoot, and secondly, why are not they 
brought against the sugar and silk factories, where the system of con¬ 
tract and advance are, he believes, precisely the same. To this we 
answer, the ^stem is not the same ; the planters of Tmhoot have until 
very lately been the most bitter dt-nouncers of the System of Lower 
Bengal; they would not even employ an assistant in Tirhoot who had 
been brought up at a Bengal factoiy; cases are known in which 
assistants and managers have gone up to Tirhoot from Bengal, apd 
been packed off about their business ten days after arrival. 

The ryots of Behar would not stand the oppression that is patiently 
borne by the lyots of Bengal; a Hindoostauee bully would not by the 
assumption of any amount of “ Yagliee” swagger alarm the villagers of 
Behar, whereas a man has only to curl his moustacliios, tie a cloth round 
his chin, and put on a swagger to frighten the Bengalee cultivators out 
of their wits. The Tirhoot planters not being surrounded by such weak 
neighbours have been taught to respect the rights of others, and the 
consequence is, that none but respectable men who have made up their 
minds to fair dealing have ventured into Tirhoot. During the last few 
months, however, a few European adventurers, taking advantage of the 
cowed state of the people under the late reign of Terror, have endea¬ 
voured to introduce the Bengal system, and wo do hear complaints from 
that quarter of ryots being made to sow forcibly a crop of indigo against 
their will. Mr. Solano’s name is not altogether unknown to the public ; 
but take them all in all, the planters of Tirhoot are a very superior race 
to the planters of Lower Bengal. 

Next, as to the silk factors, their system of contract 'is in no way 
similar to that of the indigo planters ; they are generally not zemindars: 
they give advances to pykars or middlemen, who,act as their agents, gO 
about from village to village and purchase cocoons, not at a r.atc fixed 
by the purchaser and enforced vi et armis, but at the market rate ; the 
price being settled by demand and supply, mid not by the shoe or the 
godown. If the planters would do the same, if they would leave the 
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indigo to find its natural pricfj, llu! cidtivation of that crop would soon 
become so remunerative tluit they would have more plant at their 
disposal than they would W(dl know what to do with. The profits on 
each individual maund would be less, but the gmss profits would be 
greater, the consciences of the planters easier, and the respect which the 
natives of the country would entertain for Englishmen and Christians 
more pn)found, Tliis, however, the planters will not see ; they argue 
that they are the zemindars and the conquering race, and it is very 
hard if they may not fix the price of a crop produced on the soil, the land 
tax of which they farm. We never, however, hoard them argue that 
they had a right as zemindars to fix the price of tobacco and' cereals, but 
this is, perhaps, because they they do not deal in these commodities. 

The only disgraceful disputes that occur in connection with silk 
are where Messrs. L. and Co.,—for instance,—of Moorshedabad, 
send off pykars with large advances to Malda or elsewhere to buy 
cocoons, and where tliese pykars, when bringing down boat-loads of these 
cocoons to their employers, are attacked by, say Messrs. J. and R. W.'s 
hired bravoes, and plundered of all they have purchased. Of 
course the Erigliskmojn thinks the pykars and the police are to blame 
for little accidents of thi.s sort, and not the European gentlemen who 
organise the highway robbery ; and perhaps he is right, for what right 
have the pykars to tempt men so little capable of withstanding tempta¬ 
tion as Massrs. J. and R. W. ? and what right have we to a police at all, 
or any other emblem of civilization in a country where there is one law 
for the strong and white and another for the weak and black ? 

It must also be remembered that the planter through his immunity 
from punishment is tempted, in cases wliere he chooses to say a native 
has failed in a contract with him, to constitute himself judge, jury, ad¬ 
vocate, sheriff, bailiff, a.nd clerk of the crown, in his own cause, and to 
give a verdict with heavy damages in his own favour, and to execute judg¬ 
ment by ploughing up and .sowing the lands of the weaker, high-contract¬ 
ing party with his indigo. The silk factor cannot do this ; he can make 
a, ryot grow mulberry; but he would find it somewhat difficult, great 
Biau as he may be, to make the worms hatch or spin; he lliorefore thinks 
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it more to his interest to pay a fair price, and make it the interest of the 
ryot to look after his worms. 

The sugar factor does not follow a system in any way resembling that 
of the planter; he goes into the market, and sends his agents round to all 
the weekly sugar fairs in the neighbourhood, and Imys up the sugar in 
competition with all the world at the price of the day. If he gives ad¬ 
vances, it is to men who act as his agents. It is thus clear that the silk 
• and sugar dealers do not come into collision with the ryots as the planters 
do ; the connection between the former and the people is that of buyer 
and seller, the connection between the planter and the ryots is that of 
master and slave,—hence the charges brought against the dye-maker and 
the popularity of the sugar-boiler .—Indian Fidd, February 25,1860. 


Planter Zemindars in Nuddea. —We have received a Bengalee 
letter from the ryots of Boyerbanda, Kbaspoor, and Koolgftchie, in the 
district of Nuddea, with a request that we should translate it into Eng¬ 
lish and publish it in this journal. We would have gladly acceded to 
this request, but for the length of the communication, and sundiy 
superfluities contained in it. We, however, give our readers the sub¬ 
stance of the letter. 

4 

/ 

The writers commence with stating that they lived happily in their 

s 

villages under their zemindars, the Rajpoot Roys of Nakassiparah, until 
the Bengalee year 1259, when family dissensions occurring among the 
Roy baboos, some of the sharers lea-sed out their portions of the property 
to an indigo planter for the term of ten years.^ Up to that period, say 
the writers, they were pursuing their respective avocations unmolested, 
and were advancing in wealth and comfort; but since the time portions 
of the property passed into the hands of the indigo planter they have not 
had a day of ease or happiness, and are gradually falling into poverty and 
distress. They thus recount their grievances:—^They are compelled to 
take advances for the cultivation of indigo; good lands which have been 
carefully prepared for the reception of rice seed are immediately 
“ marked” for indigo; so long as labour is needed for sowing and cleaning 
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indigo lands, no one is j)ermitted to work for his own purposes; when the 
indigo crop is ready, tlie ryots are made to gather it and store it in the 
factory godowns, but are allowed no remuneration for their labours ; not 
only is no remuneration received, but the factory servants have to be 
bribed in order to avoid ill-treatment; resistance to oppression is 
punished with imprisonment in the factory cells, fines, burning of homes, 
&a; redress is not to be had from the courts, the presiding officers of 
which are on friendly terms with the planters ; the police officers stand- 
in awe of the planters, whose influence over the magistrate they see and 
dread: many a good darogah has lost his situation in consequence of 
opposing the planters; there is no law, no protection for the ryots. 

It is the old tale. The public have been surfeited with accounts like 
these. The stereotyped form of oppression is reproduced in every village 
where a factory is established or which is annexed to a factory’s demesnes. 
The plant, it has been proved over and over, cannot be grown with free 
labour unless at more honest rates, and these latter will not be paid. Its 
cultivation seriously interferes with agricultural operations generally, and 
that interference is pushed on by brute force. The Magistrate loves 
society and good cheer, or fears the Planters’ Association and newspapers, 
and refers the oppressed ryot to the arbitration of the planter’s friends. 
The planter’s amlah draw those perquisites which under another system 
of misrule would be due to the police amlah. 

We again refrain from imputing the blame of all this to the planters, 
and charge it to the official but unfaithful protectors of the people. The 
former find it at once profitable and safe to be dishonest and wicked ; 
and average human nature, in search of a fortune, cannot, under such 
temptations, be long expected to remain honest and of good principles. 
The planters must pay high rents and high interest, and live high too, 
it seems. This cannot be done by paying fair wages for labour or fair 
prices for produce. They must opprass, or be content with the ordinary 
profite of agriculture. If they have selected the former alternative, they 
have done what nine-tenths of mankind under similar circumstances 
would do. "^t it is to prevent mpn,from selecting that alternative that 
laws are ma*. 'and governments exist Had the oppression spoken of 
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in connectioa with iiwHgo planting l)eeii confiiied to solitary places on the 
outskirts of some remote district, or been committed at exceptional 
times, the law and its ministers might have pleaded the imperfectionvS of 
all human institutions or the infirmities of human nature. But such is 
not the case here. Oppression of the most odious kind is systematic with 
indigo planters. It is practised under the very eye of Government. It 
is tolerated, where not encouraged, by the magistracy. It is fostered and 
kept up in full vigour by the legislature. It remains to be seen how long 
more the conspiracy will last. 

The writers of the letter before us next proceed to de.scribe their condi¬ 
tion as the ryots of a planter-landholder. They have sent us an ac¬ 
count of the increase of rents and the new cesses imposed on them. The 
three villages formerly used to pay to the owners of the sharas leased out 
to the planters Rs. 1,175-1! per annum. They paid to the planter-ezar- 
dar last year Rs. 2,225-10. 

The latter sum is composed as follows :— 

Rent, as formerly paid to the zemindars . 1,175 4 

AdMtional cesses levied by the esardar : 

Ezardar’s profit proper . I tS 14 

Batta on coin . J S (> 

(jomashta’s comforts . 10 0 

Making up original' deficiencies in tiie 

assessment of rent . 102 0 

Making up for short measurement, in other 
words, a cess paid in deprecation of fre¬ 
quent and vexatious measurements ... 146 0 

Fines on pycusth holdings . 15 2 

Commutation of lines for cattle trespass ... 14.3 0 

Amlah charges . 119 0 

Festival and adjusting-accounts’ fees ... 09 0 

Canal binding and water rates . 27 0 

Commutation of fines for dust created by 

cattle passing over roads .. 25 0 

Carried over. 863 6 1,175 

6 
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Brought forward 

The factory gomashta’s fees 
i*Jzardar’.s ainlah ctstahliahment 

Total. 

Qrand Total ... 


So3 C 1,17o 4 


... 47 0 

... 150 0 


1,050 0 


2,225 10 


We fear we have not been able to render into intelligible English the 
technical Bengalee terms by which the several abwabs or cesses above 
noted are described. Our inexperienced readers might possibly be led, 
by the terms we have used, to believe that each item has its appropriate 
use. No such thing. The “batta on coin paid,” no ryot’s nipce that has 
lost a grain will l)e received by the gomashta except at its bullion value. 
The “ gomaslita’s comforts” paid, still the gomashta, when ho favours the 
village with a visit, must have his wants, from fish to tobacco, duly 
supplied by the villagers. The fines for cattle trespass commuted, still 
each stray cow will bo impounded. The theory is this :—The ezardar 
incurs these chargc.s, suffers these lossc.s, and acquires certain means of 
annoyance. They arc all purchased off at such and such settled pay¬ 
ments. But these payments are immediately by custom converted into 
permanent revenue. The commutation purchases off the conventional 
right of the ezardar to exercise his powers of extortion and annoyance, 
but that is no reason that the amlah should bo estopped of their claims 
or the law defrauded of its dues. 


We congratulate the ryots of Boyorbanda, Khaspoor, and Koolgachie 
on their exemption, as their own representations show, from such imposts 
as the Udtee-sala'inee, or pecuniary homage due on the appearance of 
the club-armed paik before he lays down his club, or the komor- 
khoUbnee, that is due on his ungirding his waist-cloth, the—the list is 
sickening, though it may be easily made up in but many parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions in Lower Bengal. 


The letter proceeds on to say:—“ There is chur land on the bank of 
the Khurrea River, running past our villages. This land is sown with 
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indigo. It is about 350 i)eegahs. But for the cultivation of this large 
area, the saheb-ezardar keeps not one; ox, one plough, or one labourer. 
On the day preceding that on which cultivation will commence on the 
chur, a khalasoe from the ftictory comes to the villages with a dniin, and 
proclaim.s with the l)eat of it, that torinorrow nn'ijiiug the cultivation of 
the saheb’s n&’zahwl of the chur will commence;; every ryot is cxi^ected 
on the ground early to-morrow morning with his oxen, his ploiiglis, and 
his lalwurers, and to l)e there day by day until the lainl is cultivated; 
shoidd any one disobey, ho will have ten strokes of Ji shoe and lx; fined 
ten rupees. This is nut an idle threat, but is carried rigidly into ex(;cu- 
tion. Thus a chur, the cultivation of which woulil cost nearly four hun¬ 
dred rupees, is cultivated without the cxpeinlituro of a pice.” 


Ryots in indigo villages are, as our readers arc aware, oftener driven 
to combinations than ryots elsewhere. Attempts have been made in 
these very columns to liken these coiuhinations formed hy ryots for the 


})ur|H)se of opposing a zemindar or an indigo plmitcr to the strikes of 
labouring men in Groat Britain. I'ho eomixirison is fallacious. Whilst 


the artisan who fainislies in a strike displays some oj' the noblest (jiialities 
oi’ human nature, and r(;turns to Ins work a belter man tlian wlion ho 
left it, the ryot in a eoinhination is driven to the lowest arts of chicanery 
and deceit, and whem ho fails is loft completely at the mercy of his 
powerful opponent. Combinations do him no good. 


We have given the alxive unvarnished talc as it, lias lieoii told to ns. 
Its truth is apparent on the face of it. There is an amount of sufferincr, 
misery, and (h\ip’adation in our indigo-planting di.stricts that is pcifectly 
incompatible with the notion tliat organized Government exists in the 
country. It has shocked us. How long will it be said that its recitation 
falls flat upon the official soul ?—Hindoo Patriot, December 24,1859. 


The Indigo System.—The indigo cpiestion is approaching to a solu¬ 
tion. We propose to give a sober description of the whole system of 
indigo cultivation, as we think it would lead to a better understanding of 
that (picstion. The agrarian rising in tiie indigo districts is the result of 
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a strong and irasKistiMe desire to hreak off all connection with this system. 
We do not for the world wish the commission that is to be appointed 
to prejudge the case that will be laid before them, but we simply wish 
to contribute our quota of information. We fear it is a hopeless task 
tp rouse the sympathies of the IJnglish public here in favour of the 
oppressed and impoverished ryots, but we do hope to see the day when the 
sympathies of the British public will be enlisted on behalf of that class. 

A ryot possessing one plough and two bullocks is reqjiired by every 
indigo planter to sow four beegahs of land with indigo, the outlay 
and return for which are as follows :— 

The cultivator gets in advance Rupees 8, of which Rupees 3 he has 
to pay to the planter’s dewan, tagidgeers, and ameens, leaving Rupees 
5 only to himself. 

The ploughing, weeding, and other necessary expenses, including 
rent for 4 beegahs of laml, come to not less than Rupees 40. The 
average produce is 64 bundles, of which almost one-half is taken 
on dustoory and other accounts ; for the remaining half of the produce, 

‘ the cultivator gets credit in the planter’s books at the rate of six bundles 
a Rupee, or a little more than Rupees 5 for the whole lot. This sum 
being deducted from the advance, there remains a balance of Rupees 3 
against the cultivator after be has paid R ipees 35 to meet the cost of 
cultivation. For this balance, Rupees 3, he is charged interest at the 
rate of Rupees 37-8 per cent, per annum, or six pie per Rupee per 
month. At the next indigo sowing season, the balance. Rupees 3, 
above referred to, together with the interest accruing therefrom, is 
debited to the cultivator’s account as advanced to him to cany on the 
indigo cultivation again* in that season, at the close of which his debt to 
the planter becomes more than treble of what it was at the end of the 
first season. Again, his exjjenditure in the second season is Rupees 
40, or Rupees 5 more than that of the first season, xn^the third season 
the debt increases, and it continues increasing every succeeding season. 
Thus the indigo cultivator remains the indigo planter’s or rather manu¬ 
facturer's debtor for ever, and also his children, grand-children, and great- 
grand-children, to whom he leaves this legacy of irretrievable debt. The 
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forcible cultivation of indigo is the ground-work of the system 
describing. The records of the Foujdary Adawluts of Rajshahye, Kishna- 
ghur, Jessore, and Pubna will conclusively show this to be the fact. 
For the special edification of those who deny that indigo is forcibly 
sown, we publish the following correspondence, the case disclosed in it 
being one of frequent occurrence :— 


No. ir. 

To 

W. DAMPIER, Esquirk, 

Superintendmt of Polke, L. P. 

Camp LaJiore, February, 1852. 
Sir, 

Having received private information of an intended affray 
between the people of Mr. J. C. Ablx)tt and those of Monmohun Sandial 
at Nijlbatta, within the limits of Thannah Natlore, I proceeded to the 
spot yesterday, and found the former had just forcibly sown indigo on the 
lands in that and other villages belonging to the latter zemindar. I 
observed several fields previously cultivated with ammun, chena, and 
khasarees by the ryots had been hastily and tightly ploughed up and 
sown with indigo seeds. I saw that two houses had been burnt down, 
and was told that they had been set fire to by the dewan of the Sham- 
pore Ffictory. There had been a large and tumultuous assemblage of 
Mr. Abbott’s people. Making every allowance .for the looseness and 
exaggeration with which numericiil 8tatera(‘nt.s arc made by the villagers, 
there could not have been less than 500 men. All the ploughmen; 
peons, tagidgeers, aracens, and gomashtas of the Shampore, Nundkoojab, 
Beaghaut, and other factories, headed by a Mr. J. Vaillient, Mr. Abbott’s 
assistant, and armed with lattees, swords, spears, *and pikes had collected 
at Nulbatta at.night, and having drawn the whole village-*-men, women, 
and children—^from home, commenced, under the cloak of darkness, desf 
troying the paddy and other produce of their fields and sowing indigo. 
While they were thus employed, one of the jemadars of this thannah 
stationed at a neighbouring village was attracted to the spot by the noise : 
he was, however, abused, and so severely beaten, that he was carried back 
to hi.s place in a state of insensibility. They continued sowuig ield 
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after field till morning, when about (80) eighty of them were apprehend¬ 
ed by my police with their weapons. I have the satisfaction to report 
also that Mr. Yaillicnt and Kistolall Bagcliee, who appear to have taken 
1;he lead in this outrage, have both surrendered themselves, and have been 
admitted on bail. 

2n(l. —P’roin the local enquiries instituted by mo, and the evidence of 
the villagers for several miles around, it appears to have been a case of 
gross oppression. That the armed and tumultuous assemblage of the 
factory people should not have been attended with any disastrous results, 
was not their fault, but was owing to the timidity or forbearance of the 
ryots oppressed. If these had attempted to resist the forcible cultivation 
of indigo in their jotes, loss of life and limb Avould have been the inevi¬ 
table consequence. 

3rd—Mr. Vaillicnt, though he calls himself a P'renchman, is, I believe, 
an East Indian, or a Pondicherry Frenchman. But even if he Avere an 
European lYenchmau, he would, as a foreigner, be C((ually amenable to the 
. Mofussil Criminal Courts with tlie natives. The charge brought home 
against him and other parties implicated in this case as principals are forc¬ 
ing the cultivation of indigo for the Sham pore I^actory on the lands of 
villages owned by Monmohun Sandial, illegal assembling of armed men, 
oppressing the ryots, and assaulting and resisting the police jemadar in 
the execution of his duty. The evidence against tliem in regard to arson 
does not appear to me to bo conclusive. Under these circumstances, I 
conceive that the case, though fortunately unattended by severe wounding 
or other aggravating circumstances, yet is sufficiently serious to warrant 
its commitment to the*Se,ssions Court. I am at least not altogether 
satisfied as to my competence to dispose of it finally, and shall be there¬ 
fore much obliged by your kindly favouring me with your advice whether 
it would be proper and expedient for me to commit or punisL My 
investigation is completed and the case is nearly ready, and conceiving 
that the ends of justice would be best promoted by its prompt and 
speedy decision, I have taken the liberty to make this reference to you 
direct, in order to avoid all unnecessary delay. 
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Uh .—In ccmclusioD, I have the honour to report that I have stationed 
two police jemadars at the spot, and have instituted a case under Act 
IV. of 1840, in regard to the lands in dispute between Mr. Abbott and 
Monmohun Sandial, in order to determine and settle the question of 
possession. 

T have, &c., 

(Signed) KISSORY CHAND MITTRA, 

Depvty Mdtyistvate. 


No. 345. 

To 

Baboo KISSORY CHAND MITTRA, 

Dqyuty Magistrate, Nattm’e, 

Gamp Dckree, on the Grand Trank Road, 
Dated the 22nd Fehruary, 1852. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter. No. 17 of the 14th instant, I have 
the honour to acquaint you, that as the riot therein reported, although 
most unjustifiable and oppressive, was not attended with any serious conse¬ 
quences, and the evidence as to the arson is not conclusive against the 
parties, you had, I think, better dispose of the case yourself. 

2nd .—You should sentence the principals to the highest punishment 
within your'competency to award, and pass orders on the minor agents 
according to their share m the offence. 

2rd. —Mr. Vaillient^is^suhject to the local jurisdiction. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. DAMPIER, 

Supdt. of Police, L. P. 

The parties were convicted and sentenced to be imprisoned for six 
months, with labour, commutable to a fine, and to pay a fine of 
Rupees 200 each, in default to be imprisoned for an additional period. 
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When a ryot is reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty reason' of 
suffering sudi heavy losses from his connection with the concern, and is 
altogether out of means to continue the culture of this vegetable dye, 
h&is made to work as a cooly in the factory. In this capacity he is 
compelled to work off the fictitious arrears. 

Just as the season for sowing indigo comes on, the planter’s ameens go 
about the fields and point out to the ryots for indigo cultivation such 
lands as they find well prepared. These lands, intended for the cul¬ 
ture of rice and other profitable crops, are converted into neel khets ; the 
ryots are forced to sow indigo against their will. The ryots’ troubles do 
not-end here. During the sowing season they are not allowed to look 
after any other crops, however profitable, and which always fail totally 
or partiallyi in consequence of any timely attention not being paid to 
them. Their whole time and energies are demanded by the neel, and 
are absorbed in its culture. Woe to the Paramanic or Miindul or Sheikh 
who neglects it for other crops! 

j 

Lands sown with indigo at the close of the rains require some shade 
for the protection of the young plants from the scorching effects of the 
sun ; the unlucky cultivators are forced to sow linseed and other dry- 
weather crops in them for covering them up. If in the following 
January there is a copious fall of rain, the shade from the linseed and 
other plants is unfavourable to the development of the indigo arop; and 
under such circumstances the ryots are compelled again to destroy those 
extra crops. But in the event of there being no rain in January, or 
little’earlier, the extra crops are allowed to arrive at maturity. ‘The 
produce from them is, however, as a rule, appropriated by the planter’s 
amlahs as the hue of the kuttee. The ryot is not, by the planting law, 
entitled to the least portion of it. These extra crops, instead of being 
of any uso to the ryot, rather serve to add in a great measure to his 
tronble and expense. 

The planters also carry tm the cultivation of indigo on their own 
account to a cc^in extent, as the neej-jotes in the indigo districts 
would sjjow. The expense the planter is put to on thi.s head is a trifle.. 
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The workmen residmg in tJie indigo districts are forced to supply labour 
to the planter s khas cultivation. The price paid for such labour is oue 
rupee for cultivating one beegah of laud, which, according to Govern¬ 
ment measurement, is nearly a beegah and-a-half. Out of this rupee, 
six annas is deducted by way of dustoory by the planter’s amlahs, 
leaving ten annas only as a remuneration for the labourer, whereas 
three times that sum would be very moderate wages for him. The 
planter’s extra workman is, however, more fortunate than his dadoanea 
ashamee: the more he pays for the indigo crop, the more largely he 
becomes indebted to the planters. 

Whenever any ryot has the ill-luck to incur the saheb’s displeasure, 
he is oppressed most terribly; his house is often burnt, and his property 
looted by the factory lattyals. The Mofussil Courts, constituted as they 
are, do not always afford any protection to the helpless peasants against 
such outrages, and are often converted into instruments for oppression. 
Does he refuse to receive advances, old claims against him are raked up 
from the khata books. Does he refuse to sow his paddy khets with 
indigo old balances are conjured up against him ? 

The indigo planters somehow manage to beCome talookdars and izar- 
dars, as without such territorial influence, they cannot carry on their 
planting business as successfully as they could wish. This unquestion¬ 
ably establishes his prestige, and enables him to lord it in the Mofussil 
It places the destinies of the agricultural population completely at their 
disposal Suffice it to say, that a large portion of what the ryots eani' 
is appropriated by their planting lords, leaving to them a very ^mall 
portion of their income only to enable them to sustain life. In fact, 
their condition is in point of fact even worse than that of the American 
slaves. 

The khoodkhast and other lydts who do not follow the agricultural pro¬ 
fession—the kamars and the koomars—the mistries and the moodies—the 
mahajuns and the manufacturers-—are not exempted from the taxes levied 
by the neel-kotee. Some way or other they are compelled to pay a 
.certain portion of their income to their planting landlord and hi» grfeedy 

7 
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AtnlahB. Persons daring to object to such payment must make up their 
minds to a residence in the planter’s godowns. 

Lattialism is an important element of the indigo system, and is a 
normal institution in the indigo districts. 

% 

Lattials ranging from two to three hundred are engaged almost in 
every factory with the view of enabling the planter to enforce his hookum. 
These lattials are not kept all in one place, but are divided into several 
small bands, and ore located in different out-factories within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Concern. When any village gives any cause of dissatisfac - 
tion to the planter, it is given up to the lattials; they are despatched 
from different stations to the scene of operation; they plunder the village, 
and maltreat the offending ryots, and then disperse themselves in differ¬ 
ent directions. 

Such is the indigo system. It is fraught with grievous oppression, and 
as the Lieutenant-Governor says, is “ full of abuses.” It is, to quote the 
same high authority, completely “ rotten,” and its “ rottenness consists in 
this, that in practice the ryot is made to act like a slave, not like a free 
man.” Yes! it renders the position of the indigo cultivator one of 
unmitigated hardship, ami it forces him to cultivate indigoby illegitimate 
coercion. It is to avoid such hardship that the ryots now refuse to 
receive advances or cultivate indigo. It is to escape such coercion that 
the most peaceful, industrious, and loyal population in all India are now 
almost in rebellion .—Indim Field, March 31, 1860. 


INBilGO AND ANARCHY. 


Anarchy in Bengal. —^They speak what is literally ^a truth who 
epeik of the prevalence of anarchy in some of the districts of Bengal, 
It is anarchy when a few men, by the mere force of the strong arm 
Idrd it over millions, and bar them from the benefits of government, 
external show of courts, policemen, and officials, is a mockery 
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in r^ions where the oppressed man cannot approach the law but fay 
permission of his oppressor. It is anarchy there where lattiaUsm is an 
institution for the maintenance of which its patrons openly contend 
with the legislature—where the iron will, the brave heart, and brute 
force will ensure their possessor complete supremacy. 

And why should it be so 1 These districts, the seat of this anarchy, are 
within eyesight of a government the strongest in Ask The people are 
a race who require the least amount of government to keep their society 
together. It is a country of old traditions, which has known regular 
laws and courts of justice for nearly a century. One single tax of four 
millions is borne by the people themselves to the public exchequer with 
a punctuality not observed by the seasons. Religion reigns in the 
land with more than ordinary force. And yet there is anarchy in 


The phenomenon is easily explicable. No branch of the internal ad¬ 
ministration of Bengal is so inefficient as the police and penal judicature. 
The ordinary magistracy has always been found incapable of coping with 
crimes of any magnitude. Whenever a form of great crime has to be put 
down, a special organization becomes needed. Weak in numerical 
strength, the magistracy is weaker in action. The discreditably low aim 
which the District Magistrates propose to themselves is pursued with a 
total lack of energy and vigour. The District Magistrate is satisfied if 
his superiors do not report him worse than his predecesso^*. He is more 
than satisfied if he keeps his district in no worse order than it was when 
he stepped into his office. The hard task of maintaining the very exist- 
ence of peace is postponed to the less exacting duty of superintending 
roads and ferries, and tampering with the prospects of subordinates 
Wanting confidence in himself, and perhaps in his official superiors too. 
he dares not grapple with the larger evils, or provoke the enmity of a 
powerful wrong-doer. The sufferings of a black man can never be an 
object of anything but occasional pity to a true son of Japhei But the 
white Magistrate placed over a population of black men is so halntuated^ 
to sights of suffering and oppressdon, that they do not excite in his breast 
even that fashionable little sentiment. Genuine callousness of heart 
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wonld’pass for judiml impartiality, atrd indolence sheltem itself under 
^<0 Ifuise of a constitutional respect for the law. » 

Bnt the Magistrate, though the chief custodian of the peace in his own 
district, is after all, it may be said, a responsible oflScer. He is but a 
subordinate in a hierarchy of many grades. There is his diocesan, the 
Cofnmissioner of the Division. What docs he do ? It is his duty to see 
that the Magistrate performs his duty. To that end he moves from sta¬ 
tion to station, the doing which he calls his tour of inspection. Inspect 
he often does, as the shelves of the fouzdaree record room and the roads 
of the cutcherry compound at seasons abundantly testify. Controul the 
Magistrate he does; or why does every darogah, mohurrir, jemadar, or 
burkuudauz, who has l)een fined, suspended, or dismissed, feel that he does 
himself injustice until he has appealed to the Commissioner 1 No Com¬ 
missioner of Division, however, feels it necessary to enquire into the state 
of the more vital matters affecting the well-being of his district. It is 
no business of his to goad the indolent, instruct the inexperienced, or to 
check the aberrations of the corrupt. With his subordinates he shares 
the. sweet calm of a disposition not to be ruffled by sights of suffering 
and oppression. 

1 • 

The Commissioner again is but a suffragan. There is his metro¬ 
politan, the Government of Bengal. The Government of Bengal was 
a few years ago composed of the leisure moments of a statasman whose 
proper dutie^ occupied him twelve hours a day, and of the weak¬ 
nesses of a secretary who would be outcasted if he wrote a strong 
letter of censure of his own accord. Since the conversion of the 
Government of Bengal into an entity, it has indeed made itself in- 
. dividually felt. The first incarnate Government of Bengal was a 
,man whose knowledge of the country was unbounded High hopes 
were entertained of him. His fimt act raised those hopes higher than 
ever. He recorded his opinion in sententious terms, that ev^ywhero the 
Strong oppressed fhe Weak. The opinion—ra truism—bad all-the diarms 
of a disQQvery when it proceeded from Mr. Bhiilliday’s mouth; for it ims 
vuuivensdly believed that the truism was soon to be converted, in a 
.great measure at least, into a myth in the dominions of fibe Government 
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tif Bengai. Peo|de expectantly waited lb)' U)e remedy. That waa acoat 
proposed It was to destroy the Strong*..-4x> leare none but the Wetdi- 
The strong proved too strong for the destroyer. It was not the idiosyn¬ 
crasy of the vigorous minute-writer to take action after* the puldioation 
of his minute. The Strong everywhere continued to oppress the Weak. 

With one branch of the Strong family the first Government of Bengal 
cultivated relation which affected the condition of the Weak very mate^ 
dally. The first Government of Bengal was considerable in advance 
the rest of mankind in his views of policy; and the development of t^e 
resources of the country was an extremely favoured object of his pcditicaJ 
sympathies. Therefore, and for another reason, namely, that the said 
Government was very pardonably ambitious of a British fame, he pa¬ 
tronized with all his might the branch of the Strong family which made 
indigo and coal He knew how indigo and coal were made. But 
he tolerated all, and discouraged every attempt of every body that 
interfered with the production of indigo and coal. 

Mr. Halliday’s successor has been but a few months in the office. 
That he has already grown so ppular is as much due to the fact of 
his being Mr. Halliday’s successor as to the unqualified respect enter¬ 
tained for his character, and the boundless confidence felt in, his 
impartiality and love of justice. This last is an advantage which will 
stand him in good stead wbenever his acts offend a class or injure a pam¬ 
pered interest He has already taken the first step towards the restora¬ 
tion of law and order in the seats of anarchy. There is no doubt that it 
will not be the last But we doubt whether even Mr. Grant will be able 
to cow his subordinates to co-operate with him in the great task. They 
are not accustomed to believe that anarchy neeis to be removed, whilst 
the “station” is safe and the revenues are paid in. They have no idsa 
that the anarchy can be removed, or any good will come out of anything 
being substituted for it They object to the novelty and the trOu- 
falesomeness of the ^afskeought to be imposed upon tbem. Home of quick¬ 
er instincts see political danger in the entue suppression of anarehy in. 
the land. Others believe that the developnmnt the resources wUI’ cease 
Ail will vote Mr. Grant a bore. a 
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The 4uestion has become a serious one. Tlie ryots, if they have not 
leamt that Mr. Grant has forbidden the cultivation of indigo, 'have 
l^umt that Mr. Halliday is no longer Governor. Mr. Tottenham’s ma¬ 
gistracy of a few weeks has given them the idea that justice is not 
always unattainable. A spirit, such as we never in our weakest moments 
anticipated, has made its appearance in the indigo-growing districts. 
The poor fellows may in the end succumb. But between the date and 
this there will occur a series of social collisions which will simply disgrace 
Established authority. We supplicate our rulers to ward off these occur¬ 
rences.—jETtndoo Patriot, Ffhruary 4,1860. 


The siUy affectation of incredulity with which some parties re¬ 
ceive our statements of disorder and lawlessness in the interior 
of Bengal might have been safely despised if it did not afford pro¬ 
tection to a set of powerful wrong-doers from the chastening opera¬ 
tion of social opinion. Whenever some act of flagrant oppression 
or daring outrage is related, a chorus of voices sing out, in a tone 
of indignant scepticism—“Can it be?” “Ought it to be believed?” 
Society feels it due to itself to conceal the existence of evils which 
in the long run are not less injurious to it than to the pariahs 
who are the immediate sufferers. The delicate nerves of virtuous 
men are shocked to be told of atrocities with the details of which 
they are as well acquainted as the victimized themselves. Convention¬ 
ally, it is a thorough and strict understanding that the eye shall not see 
nor the ears hear what the hand doeth. This sort of conventionalism, we 
admit, has its uses when applied to certain affairs of life. It will scm'cely 
benefit anybody if the Timea regularly reported every tittle of evidence 
^ven in at trials for divorces, or devoted three leaders a week to the 
discussion of their features. Some evils are best repressed by being 
ignored. It is condemned in books of a certain character, that they cor¬ 
rupt public morals by familiarising the public mind with the details of 
horror and indecency. Such books are enticing reading in spite of their 
dangerous character. The immediate pleasure is preferred to the shun¬ 
ning of the distant and intangible evil. But the evil to which we are 
endeavouring to draw attention is altogether of a different kind. 1%e 
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light public opinioa caunot shine on it without blanching it. There is 
no temperament so morbid that will be reconciled to absolute lawlessness 
ibr the pleasure of witnessing outrages. The conduct of those, therefore, 
who knowing what is now passing in the interior of Bengal seek to sup*> 
press all mention of it, cannot be too strongly condemned. 


There is scarcely one of the daily journals in Calcutta which would 
publish such a letter as the Revd. Mr. Bomwetsch has addressed to the 
Indian Field, which is contained in last week’s issue of that paper. 
Yet how necessary is it to the very existence of society that such things 
as Mr. Bomwetsch relates should be exposed, thoroughly exposed! To us 
whose painful task it has been for the last five months to hear the stories 
of hundreds of ryots, refugees, and suppliants for justice, from the Nuddea 
district, the letter conveys nothing new. But the majority of our 
readers will obtain some definite idea of the sort of anarchy which 
prevails in that part of the country when they learn from Mr. Bomwetsch 
that: 


Some hundreds of lattials and spearsmen are at this moment assembled 
to loot the villages of Fathorghata, Qobindopore, and Maliaputtaor 
Chandrabash, because the ryots still refuse to take advances, or to enter 
into contract with the planter, lest they should have him say they had 
not kept the contract. Many villages petitioned the Magistrate again, 
implored the Commissioner over and over again, humbly beseeched even 
the Governor himself, to grant them protection from the persecutions of 
the planters; but instead of obtaining any remedy, have afresh been mer¬ 
cilessly delivered into the hands of their oppressors. Since the above 
was written, I have received a letter from Kishna^hur, the civil station, in¬ 
forming me that ryots had come into the station, having their whole sub- 
. stance, plough, &ft, packed on carts, “ to seek for protection,” and remained 
near the cutcheny for days without any redress. How they have left 
these quarters, and what has been done on their behalf, is not known. 
The ryots are more than ever impressed with the idea that the confederacy 
between Planters and Magistrates (both Covenanted and Uncovenanted) 
inseparaUe one.” 


was an 
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Another witnees, Mr. JUncke, of Bullnbhpore, says: 

'* The people in the threatened villages are sore afraid, and those who 
oan have their wives, children, and cattle sent away to other places. 
Those persons who remain cannot get out of their villages for fear of 
being caught and carried off. To several of them it has happened so. 
Several of the villages have given in, and I believe only two or three in 
this neighbourhood are still holding out, and these are the villages which 
are threatened with being looted. I wonder how it will end. I am 
afraid aU will return to as'U was before. Nothing ^od for the people 
will result.” 

Mr. Bomwetsch continues— 

“ Two lads of 18 and 19 years, pupils of our Training Institution, were 
expressly sent to my tent in order to tell me what they had seen and 
heard themselves, as they have only just now returned from their vaca¬ 
tion, which they spent at Bullubhpore. They say those quarters look 
quite warlike. The contemplated loot had not yet taken place, because 
the planter’s lattials were sore afraid of the villagers, who were deter¬ 
mined to give them fierce battle. They had divided themselves into at 
least six different companies. One company consists merely of bows- 
men. Another of slingsmen, like David of old. Another company 
consists of brick-wallas, for which purpose they have even, as I hear, 
collated the scattered bricks about my old compound. Another com¬ 
pany consists of bale-wallas. Their business is merely to send the hard, 
unripe bale-fruit at the heads of the planter’s lattiak Again, another 
^vision consists of thal-wallas, who fling their brass rice-plates in a 
horizontal way at the' enemy, which does great execution. Again, 
another division consists of rdlAwallas, who receive the enemy with 
whole and broken weU-bumed earthen pots. The Bengal women do at 
times great execution with this weapon. One afternoon the plantain 
lattials Bed in confusion, when they saw the Solo women maxdi out thus 
arm«}. A^ain, another division have to play the latty. And the fiercest 
division ^:^e company of judhisteer, as they c^.it, who are the so-called 
idmrki-wallas or spearsmen. This company consists only of twelve m»i 
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btit considering that at one time one good mazli^maai who had the spears 
reached to him by others, chased one hundred lattials, their number, 
though numerically small, is still formidable. And these are tho men 
that the lattials fear most, and, frightened by them, they have not yet 
ventured on an attack.^' ^ 

And this sort of anarchy has been reigning for weeks together, with¬ 
out, as it would seem, the slightest effort on the part of the authorities 
to suppress it Perhaps it is as well that the autliorities should not stir, 
but leave the villagers to fight in defence of their lives and homes. For, 
it is just possible that the interference of the authorities, if directed at all, 
would be directed against the ryots, who may lie taken up for rioting and 
committing breaches of tho peace—a way of doing business not uncom¬ 
mon with Magistrates in indigo districts. It is, however, simply 
‘disgraceful to all who have it in charge to protect the peace, that the 
state of thmgs described by Mr. Boniwetsch should continue so long. In 
no other part of the civilized world would it be tolerated that villi^es 
should remain besieged by hired bravos, for days and weeks, while the 
Magistrate is quietly sitting, hearing reports and punishing police officers 
for neglecting forms and furnishing insufficient supplies. « 

Has the Government nothing to propose in order to put down this 
state of things, but affray bills and disarming acis ? Are the existing 
laws so wholly insufficient to meet the evil as to justify the inaction 
which fosters it 1 Has the experiment been tried of using these laws 
with ordinary vigour, and has it failed ? Let the enquiry be at once 
made^ and a blot on the administration, admitted to be disgraceful, be 
forthwith removed .—Hindu Pati'wt, February 11, 1860. 


The Magistracy.— The numerical weakness of the ma^tracy in 
Bengal has often been adduced in palliation of the grave shortcomings 
of that most responsible body of officials. They are, it is said, too few and 
far between. But is that a valid and sufficient plea ? We believe noft. 
For with the strong prestige, oiganiaation, mtd machinery of the British 
Govemmemt, nothing is easier than to keep the peace of a district, if the 

8 
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authority entrusted with the business will only do it properly. Nor is 
it fair to charge the deficiency to the incapacity or corruption of the 
lower agents. The hands, though the immediate instruments of action, 
Are still subservient to the head that wills and directs. Yea more. In 
the language of the proverb, he who knows the game of cowries will be 
able to play it even if the cowries be bad. It is nothing but idle to lay 
the fault on the weakness of the Police force, when a Magistrate is not 
successful in keeping his district in order. A thousand times numeri¬ 
cally stronger force will scarcely benefit the country if the ma^sterial 
duties are performed in that slovenly and inefficient manner in which 
the planting districts have for the last few years been ruled. The de¬ 
fect does not lie in the canker with which the Police is said to he affect¬ 
ed, as with the Magistrate who cannot doctor it effectually. The Police 
is in every respect under the complete controul of the Magistrate, and it 
only requires a little exertion on the part of the latter to make it as 
efficient as even the most sanguine might wish. But as the tail follows 
the body, so will the Police suit itself to the inclination and tendencies of 
its chief. Tlie thing is after all evident that if a Magistrate wishes that 
his subordinates should be useful to the public, nothing can be easier 
than for him to make them so. Police officers are as regardful of their 
own interests as any other class of officers, and there will scarcely be 
wanting on their part an inclination to act honestly and energetically 
when they find that nothing less will satisfy their superiors and better 
their prospects. But they are at the same time shrewd enough to 
understand the disposition or, as it is more aptly expressed in the verna¬ 
cular by the word mipz, of the controlling Saheb, and will aocordingly 
not fail to put themselves in the posture the Saheb would have them 
assume. If the Saheb loves ease, the darogah will hardly put himself 
to any trouble for the public weal. If the Saheb be indolent, liis subor¬ 
dinates will seek their ease, and speh among them as are disposed to it, 
will stir to make a little money if they can find means to do it. We 
think no efficient Magistrate ever complained of the insufficiency and 
want of sharpness in the instruments with which he had to work. Very 
few Magistrates have ever failed to bring to a successful issue any seriou® 
case, or to fully cany out any desired end in which they really took an 
udterest. 
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We have stated above that numerical weakness in efficiency is not the 
cause of the Bengal Moffussil Police. It is susceptible of improvement 
and liable to disorganization accordingly as a strong or a weak arm 
wields its management The stoutest robber will pause before he goes 
to break through a wall or appropriate another’s goods when he knows 
that the police is infallible and will in the end tmee him out But the 
moment the cofltrary becomes his conviction, that is, when he sees that 
he is dealing with either a w'orthless or, in some cases, a friendly body of 
policemen, there will be no limit to his daring or his exploits. So is also 
the case with zemindars and planters. If there is a relentless and impar¬ 
tial Magistrate watching the concerns of the zillah, who is neither acces¬ 
sible to flattery nor to bo thwarted in his purpose by threats, who 
favours no party, and dispenses justice evenly and with sternness, where is 
the man who will dare to raise his hand to oppress the weak or fight out a 
dangah with his equals ? Under such a police chief there can be nothing 
but peace in the district. There is observable in the ordinary conduct of 
our Magistrates a disinclination, arising from what we can call by no 
other name but fear, to act vigourously when powerful disturbers of the 
peace have to bo dealt with. It sometimes happens that requisitions are 
made to the commandant of a militia regiment for a detachment of that 
force, or, as is more generally done, a large body of police burkundazes, 
jemadars, and darogahs are collected in one place to prevent a breach 
' of the peace and to scare away bands of armed men—lattials and slmrke- 
wallahs—entertained by landholders for the purpose of the dangah. All. 
this might show energy, promptitude, and circumspection on the part of a 
Magistrate; but in truth, to one accustomed to view these things in their 
proper light, such proceedings indicate in the official nothing but ner¬ 
vousness and a want of a reliance on his own skill and power. The dis¬ 
ordered state of a district is a clear manifestation that it has not been pro¬ 
perly ruled; that crimes have been allowed to escape their punishment; 
and that, from receiving one little indulgence after another the wrong 
doers have felt themselves so secure of impunity that very naturally 
they are tempted to bid laws and authority at open defiance. Thus arises 
the evil which has now become so glaring and intolerable. The conse¬ 
quence in such cases is that a Magistrate at the eleventh hour, when it is 
too late to retract concessions, and when he finds that his reputation is at 
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stake»!'ftiinbles about and tries to make the most out of his available 
m^ms. But it might then be too late. The preparations on both the 
antagonisiic sides perhaps are on a grand scale, much money has already 
been 8pent> the parties are all but ready to clash against each other, ai^ 
the game they are about to play out is for a heavy stake. In vain the 
Magistrate issues perwannahs by scores to his dependent police to appre¬ 
hend and send in to him the armed men; in vain he threatens them with 
dismissal from the service should the fight be allowed to be fought; in 
vain he calls upon the interested parties to bind themselves in heavy 
rect^nisonces to keep the peace. The thing stares him in the face* 
The police report one morning suddenly announces to him that, although 
the thannah men had tried their best to dissuade the fighters, and had 
explained to them the consequences they were tempting, and notwith¬ 
standing also the attempts which had been made to apprehend some of 
them, no heed was taken, and a serious broach of the peace had occurred 
with fatal results, namely, five killed,- seventeen wounded seriously, 
twenty houses looted, four houses burned, and two munduls kidnap¬ 
ped and carried away on the backs of two elephants. The blood rushes 
lip in the face of the Sal eh, and the first vent of anger is directed 
towards the poor police. “ Worthless fellows these,” says the Magistrate, 
“ not to bo able to prevent these dangahs. Tell them they aie suspended 
from oflSce and ordered to appear before me with explanations.” In such 
circumstances the Magistrate finds it his duty to make a report to the 
.Commissioner. It is then generally regretted that the police should 
not be stronger to grapple successfully with such occurrences, and the 
true cause of the occurrence, instead of being sought in defective admi¬ 
nistration is always explained away as having taken place owing to the 
corruption, want of vigilance, and weakness of the police. The symp¬ 
toms of approaching disturbance ore not hidden from the knowledge 
qf the Magistrate. Both the police and the parties themselves give 
sufficient warning from the very first: the one by means of their daily 
reports, and the other by petition^ incriminatory and recriminatory, 
against each other. If the authorities do not choose to attend to. them 
in proper'rime and take .proper means to remove the cause of dis¬ 
section, they in a manner themselves foster the growth of the evil 
li^esaiatorip \ and then when .the fire of discord bursts into a fiame, 
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when the little spring accummulates to a sutlden 'torrent, when the 
gentle breeze is transformed into a tornado^ tiien is blamed all bat 
he who had . let slip the opportunity which existed of blowing out 
the fire when it was but a spark, of shutting up the orifice through 
which the spring issued, and of putting the vessel ip a condition 
fit to weather the . storm when there was time for it. For all desir¬ 
able purposes, tn a peaceful countiy like this, we are deliberately of 
opinion that the existing police force is quite sufficient, although in some 
rare cases it might not be able to prevent a serious dangah brought about 
by circumstances with which they hardly deem prudent to interfere. 
But even this inability to cope with dangahsj when the parties concerned 
having beforehand calculated the responsibility of their actions, are deter¬ 
mined to incur it like madmen rushing on certain self-immolation, is not 
peculiar to the Bengal police alona In better governed countries, having 
better organized police forces, riots are as unavoidable. Notwithstanding 
special acts of the Legislature empowering the police to resort to extreme 
measmes (which unfortunately is not the case here) mobs in Great Bri¬ 
tain, when roused, still prove themself above the power of the defenders 
of peace, and commit rows much in the same manner as the lattials of 
Nuddea and the shurkewallahs of Jessore fight a dangah .—JSmdoo Pair 
triot, Pd)rmry 18, 1860. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No. 1. 

MR. COCKBURN’S CASE. 

Ferhaps one of the strongest proofs of the truth of the charges 
of lawless violence and oppression that we have so often been 
compelled to urge against the Indigo Planters, and of the com¬ 
plete impunity with which they can, under the existing laws fof 
the trial of Europeans, commit the most heinous offences, is to be 
found in the case of Government and Jaubec Bewa, versus Majun Ali 
Khan and others, decided in the Court of Nizamut Adawlut on the 
16th September. We say it is one of the strongest proofs that could 
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be obtained, not because the case is one atom worse than similar cases 
wbich day by day occur in eveiy district in Eastern Bengal in which 
indigo cultivation is carried on; but simply because by chance the case ' 
has come before the district Courts, and the usual defensive weapons of 
forgery, perjuiy, and corruption have in this instance not been altogether 
successful in defeating justice. 

The defendants in this case—^the servants of a planter—were charged 
with being concerned in an attack and robbery of a village, ’in which one 
of the unfortunate villagers was murdered. The facts of the ca.se are 
thus fully given in the decision of. the Judge : 

“ The case is one of those agrarian outrages not unhappily very uncom¬ 
mon in the district, but in this instance deplorable alike from its ap¬ 
parent origin and from the fatal result. 

“ It appears that Mr. Wm, Cockburn was proprietor of the Clialla 
Concern, Thannah Shahzadporc, in the sub-division of Serajgunge. 

" Not far from the factory of Challa is the village of Gabgachee, owned 
by several proprietors, Mr. Cockburn lidding in farm the share of one 
of them. 

“ Mr. Cockburn, it seems, required for the purposes of his indigo culti¬ 
vation the ploughs of the Gabgachee people, and as they were unwilling 
to give that 'accommodation, endeavoured to take it by force. The Assist¬ 
ant in charge of Serajgunge, who committed the prisoners foi trial, has 
quite inaccurately obseped, that it was sought only to make the villagers 
work out the advances they had received, but it appears quite conclusive, 
not only from the evidence of the Avitnesses, but especially from the confes¬ 
sions of some of the prisoners, (Mohobutoolah alias Mufta, and Baluck,) 
that the Gabgachee people were not under advances, and that, consequent¬ 
ly, there was no semblance of right to compel the use of their ploughs. 


” Thnifacts which the evidence appears to establish are these: That on 
the forenoon of Wednesday, the 23rd March last, as several of the 
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Gabgachee people were at work ploughing their fields to the south of 
the village, a considerable body of men, 100 or more, were seen ap> 
proaching, armed, from the direction of the factoiy ; some four or five 
of these men came up to within a little distance, and asked the villa* 
gers whether they would give the use of their ploughs or not They 
said they would not, some of them adding that they had already sup* 
plied them with ploughs on several occasions without receiving payment, 
and were then engaged in their own cultivation. 

“The men (sirdars) then replied they would have to give the ploughs, 
whether they liked it or not; and, it is said, then went to report the 
result to their employer, who was at a little distance (about 250 yards 
ojS) on horse-back. The witnesses go on to say that Mr. Cockbum, 
being apparently excited by the refusal, used abusive language towards 
the villagers, and after ordering his men to plunder the place and “ mar” 
the people, rode off towards his factory. 

“ Tliis may be the proper place to observe that the Assistant Magistrate, 
who went in person to the spot, considers it certain that Cockburn was 
not upon the ground ; first, upon certain discrepancies in the evidence 
(which he has not specified), and second, because from actual inspection 
he was unable to discover in the locality indicated any horsehoof prints; 
and I think it my duty to remark that, in the first place, in default of 
actual evidence to the point, it doas not appear why horse’s hoof marks 
should have been observable on the ground after 24 hours had elapsed 
in the latter end of March; and in the next place, if there is any one 
point on which the evidence for the prosecution seems to agree more 
than upon another, it is as to the fact of Mr. Cockbum having ridden 
to within a short distance (two or three hundred yards) of the village 
lands, received the report of his messengers, and then, after showing 
signs of anger, and giving certain orders to his men there assembled, 
having gone away to his factory in which the affray began. To this 
point I shall have occasion to reem' presently, but I must say that, if 
the statements of the witnesses on this head should be deemed utterly 
without foundation, as they have been considered by the Assistant 
Magistrate, it will be impossible to place reliance on any part of their 
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story^ and the prisoners will, in my judgment^ be entitled to an ao 
qnittal 

« 

.; “Immediately on receiving these directions, the sirdars previously as- 
B^bled began to shout Kcdee I JtcUee ! and made towards the village^ 
The Gabgachee men most d them ran o£P, some of them Hrst loosing 
their oxen from the ploiigba, and some leaving them as they were. 

•w* 

“ A few, amongst whom were Momin, Ketahdee, and Sadoottah Fotkeer, 
offered some sort of opposition, by standing and protesting against the 
attack. The Assistant Magistrate conceives that the villagers threw 
elods'at the assailants, and it is not impossible that they may have armed 
themselves for resistance, but there is no evidence of the fact, and at all 
evmits it is certain that none of the lattials were hurt, while on the 
other hand, the three men last mentioned were all wounded by means of 
surkis or light spears, Ketabdee and Sadoollah slightly, one in the 
fleshy part of his thigh, the other in the palm of his hand; but the 
third, Momin, received in the first place a wound in' the abdomen, which 
was fatal He turned and fled a short distance, his course being marked 
with blood, but was overtaken, and received another wound in the back 
dose to the shoulder-blade, which brought him down, and then 
lattials coming up inflicted a third and then other wounds; the rest 
escaped. 

“ After this some plunder seems to have taken place, though the evi¬ 
dence is not satisfactory as to this; but undoubtedly the most part of the 
cattle of the village, upwards of one hundred head, were driven off to 
the ^tory, whence they> or part of them, were taken to the Thannah 
pound of Shahzadpore under one or more challans said to bear Mr. 
Oockbum’s signature, and were afterwards claimed and recovered by their 
owners. ^ ^ 

“ When the aggressors returned the villagers came back, and some of 
them w^ to the assistance of Momin, who was found by his cousm 
Jeetoo ^eikh (witness No. 15) nearly prostrate upon his; face and 
knees, evidently dying. He was taken up and carried to his house, 
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where, after some inarticulate or barely articulate attempts at speaking, 
and after taking a little water, Jie almost immediately died. 

“ It is stated by Jeetoo, also by the prosecutrix, widow of the deceased, 
and by his mother Ghundra Bewa (witness No. 36), that with hk 
dying breath Momin declared that he had received his mortal injuries from 
BagaMian and LaBchxin (prisoners Nois. 1 and 2 at the command of 
Cockburn); but I find it impossible to place any reliance on this state¬ 
ment. 

“ The friends of the deceased then prepared to carry his remains to 
Serajgunge, and after an altercation with two burkundazes, who sought 
to make them proceed by a road which lay through the factory lands 
(with the purpose, as they conceived, of getting the body into Mr. 
Cockburn’s power), they carried their point, and reached Serajgunge 
that evening. The information reached Mr. Harvey, the Joint Magis¬ 
trate, and the body was .subjected to medical examination, the result of 
which is detailed in the evidence of Luchmunger, the Native Doctor 
(witness No. 32), and leaves no doubt of the manner in which the de¬ 
ceased came by his death. 

“ There are some observations which I think it my duty to make, and in 
which I trust the superior Court will concur. One of these relates to 
the insufificicncy of the Joint Magistrate’s proceedings as to the proprie¬ 
tor of the factory. In a case so very serious as the present, in which 
the direct evidence was so strong against that person, where, moreover, 
•the Assistant Magistrate has himself recorded that the factoiy had col¬ 
lected men for the attack, and also that Mr. Cockburn had sent the 
plundered cattle to Shahzadpore, thus indisputably connecting him with 
the offence both before and after tJie fact, regard being had to the whole 
circumstances of the case, it does appear to me that further proceedings 
in regard to Mr. Cockburn were called for, and that the fact or the de¬ 
gree of his guilt should have been made matter for the decision of a 
jury. It seems to me that a total failure of justice in such a case as 
this reflects seriously upon the administration of the district, and that it 
will be hard to make native zemindars responsible for any crimes com- 
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uiitted l)y their deptMidniits, if iu the case of an English planter serious- 
iy c6mprbinised in a inattyr of this deficription no stojjs whatever are 
.^ken to bring the offender to trial. 

“ Tfhe next point to which I must advert is the conduct of the two 
police burkundazes on this occasion, and to the manner in which the 
Assistant Magistrate has dealt with it. * I have already on more than 
one occasion stated my strong objection to the system of Mudud bur- 
kundazes, that is to say, inferior policemen sent down osteiL'^ibly to 
watch the proceeding of specified persons; but who are usually domesti¬ 
cated with the persons whom they are supposed to watch, and naturally 
end by neither preventing a disturbance, nor affording the least assist¬ 
ance, when it takes place, either to the parties assaulted or their 
superiors iu the subsequent investigation. 

“ This is precisely what has liappened in the present case. Two bur- 
kundazes, deputed, as Mr. Harvey proclaims, to prevent breaches of the 
peace, allow a force of lattials to be assembled Ixjfore their faces, accom¬ 
pany them as amateurs throughout their day’s proceedings, and finally, 
it would seem, do their best to prevent the case from coming in its 
actual and proper shape before the Magistrate. 

“The Assistant must have come to one of two conclusions regarding 
these men: either that they were helpless and blameless, which, indeed, he 
seems to say, but iu that case they should have been made witnesses in the 
case, and ought to have given most important and unimpeachable testi-^ 
mony; or else they must be considered as accomplices in the crime, and 
at any rate* grossly failing in the performance of their duties: but then they 
bVght to have been put upon their trial, and either committed to the 
lesions, or summarily dealt with under his general powers by the 
A^istant with powers of Joint Magistrate. 

“Neither of these things has been done. The burkundazes have had 
th^ir stsitetnent or “ Istifsar” takeu, and there, as far as they are concern¬ 
ed, the case has rested. 
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" It is evident that Mr. Harvey has not been wanting in activity, and 
I know he is not deficient in shrewdness, but the inquiry has not in 
these points been closely and judiciously followed up. . It may not be 
matter of surprise that a young ofBcer should fail in these qualities (I 
mean judgment and decision), but certainly his shortcomings ought 
to be made up by the vigilance and determination of his superior in 
charge of the district. It seems too much .the case even in difficult 
cases, and in respect of the most inexperiencod officers, to give way'to 
a feeling of laissez faire, and to abstain from all interference with the 
proceedings of subordinates. This is a misfortune to the public and 
also unfair upon the young officer, as either his faults and omissions are 
not corrected, or perhaps, when committal has taken place, they are 
roughly handled by superior officers who must consider that in theory 
all officers exercising the judicial powers of a Magistrate- are alike; 


“ Upon this subject the Court may perhaps think it worth while to di¬ 
rect a communication to be made to the Commissioner of the .Division, 
or even to Government.” 

The same old stroy. The disgraceful proceedings here reported might 
Ix) taken as stereotyped form of every indigo-planting row for the last 
thirty years. In fact, these ca.scs are so common, and the particulars so- 
precisely of the same nature, that in these days of printing in public 
offices and general economy, we are surprised that the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut do not issue printed forms of report merely to ,bo 
filled up by the Judge with the names of the parties and the numlwr of 
the victims. It would, however, be necessary, in the event of our re- 
commendation being adopted, to leave a spac® for the decision of &e 
Judge, for, as wo have often had to point out, it is not every Judge who 
would write his opinion in the fearless, straightforward manner that Mr. 
Lewis Jackson has done. Five years of Hallidayism have taught 
Judges and Magistrates, that if they value their appointments, they must 
pocket their consciences in all cases in which Indigo Planters, Police 
Commissioners, or other Europeans with political influence and power of 
combination, arc concerned. T'ho cases of Mr. Kemp, the late Judge of 
Malda; of Roy Kissory Chand Mittra, the late Magistrate of Calcutta; 
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of Baboo Gopatil Lall Mittra, the late Deputy Magistrate of Nattore ; 
and of Moulvee Abdool Agaiz, the late Deputy Magistrate of Seraj- 
gimgc, are melancholy illustrations of the unfettered operation of such 
Hallidayism. 


But to return to this case. Wo have, first of all, an Indigo Planter, 
a broken-down Deputy Magistrate, who buys a factory and turns his 
mind to the “ development of the resources of the country” in the 
usual r.ianner. Now, before indigo can be sown, it is necessary to 
plough the land, and people in England will probably suppose tliat 
some of that vast amount of capital, which Colonization Committee 
witnesses say is brought into this countiy by the planters, would Ixj 
invested in ploughs and cattle; but this is not the way our sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons fann. It is all very well for farmer Hobbs and farmer Stubbs, in 
Norfolk or Suffolk, to keep ploughs and horses: they are obliged to do 
so; they do not, like our men, enjoy special rights as representatives of 
a conquering nation, but are subject to the laws of the land, which our 
planters are not. In Bengal it is a generally received notion, which has 
been confirmed by that eminent lawyer, Mr. Theobald, that all persons 
who can claim ,to have half a drop of European blood, or even blood and 
water, in their veins, liave an abstract right of preying upon their weaker, 
though possibly not darker, neighbours, hence ploughs and cattle are 
needless expenses. The uninitiated may ask how then a planter ploughs 
liis lands ? The simple reply to which is, that a planter has no lands, 
for that would bo another unnecessary expense. By a legal fiction he is 
supposed to give advances to his tenants for the cultivation of a certain 
amount of indigo, and by the same fiction it is assumed that, having 
given these advances, the planter has nothing whatever to do with the 
crop until the happy peasant brings it joyously into the factory, his 
hackery crowned with boughs, like the harvest carts at home, and then 
and,there receives from his beaming and benevolent landlord a bag full 
of bright rupees in payment for the same. Such is the fiction, but we 
have often shown how very different is the actual fact. We have shown 
that a man sends out Up-country ruffians to seize his tenantry, and that 
they are then locked up in a godown and starved until they sign tlieir 
names to a bond acknowledging their liability for an advance made to 
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their ancestors of the fourth generation; and tliis bond, signed by the 
ryot^ represents, in planting parlance, an advance and contract to sow, 
on the strength of which the planter sends out, as Mr. Oockburn sent at 
Gabgachee, and seizes all the poor ryots’ ploughs, stops their own cultiva^ 
tion, and having made them plough up one another’s lands and sow 
therein his indigo, he considers that he has been merely " seeing that his 
ryots fulfil their contracts.” In this case, as usual, the wretched ryots 
summon up courage to complain to the Magistrate of the threatening 
attitude taken up by Mr. Oockburn, and the Magistrate, as usual, afraid of 
getting into a row with his immediate superior, who is probably more theo¬ 
retical than practical, and has a horror of being written against by the 
planters in the papers, or being himself on excellent pigsticking terms with 
the planter, contents himself with giving an order to send out two police 
peons to keep the peace between about 500 hired and trained ruffians on 
one side, and 5,000 wretched villagers on the other!!! the same two peons 
being supposed to be ubiquitously employed in keepmg the peace in some 
70 or 80 villages. The peons know that this order means nothing at all j 
they therefore take into consideration how they can best dispose of their 
services, and they naturally determine that the planter and the Magis¬ 
trate, being bosom friends, and the planter being likely to come best out 
of the fray, the peace can be more advantageously kept by lending the 
planter a hand than by interfering with him, and attempting to protect 
the lyots. They turn well over in their minds the probability of the 
planter going in to dine with the Magistrate sahib, and talking over the 
case with him while discussing a social glass of after-dinner Bass; and 
like some of their betters in the highest ranks of the service, they deter¬ 
mine to be on the right side whatever turns up; they therefore, as 
shown by Mr. Jackson, “ allow a force of lattials to be assembled before 
their faces, accompany them as amateurs throughout the day’s proceed 
ings, and, finally, it would seem, do their best to prevent the case from 
coming in its actual and proper shape before the Magistrate.” And if 
they are the men we take them for, they took very good care to secure 
from the planter a certificate, stating how active they had been m end^ 
vouring to keep the peace and keep down the aggressions of the turbtilen- 
lyots. Wrt should have thought that, paying what the country does for 
police corps, some more effectual force tlian a couple of peons on Bs. 4; a 
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>month havo been detached to keep the peace ; but it seems that 
the^eorps, are only for show and not for use, and it is probable that, 
^reufifthey had been detached under Mr. Harvey, they would have 
employed in shooting down the villagers instead of Cockbum and his 
rufidana 

; 'The point in this case, however, with which we have more particularly 
to deal, is the impunity with which this man Cockburn is allowed to 
commit this heinous crime. The men whom he hired are transported, 
but ho is not even put on his defence, and is probably at this moment 
the honoured guest of the district officials at some shikar party. 

% 

The judge says that, “if there is any one point on which the evidence 
for the prosecution seems to agree more than upon another, it is to tlie 
fact of Mr. Cockbum having ridden to within a short distance (two or 
three hundred yards) of the village lands, received the report of his 
messengers, and then, after showing signs of anger, and giving certain 
orders to liis men there assembled, having gone away to his factory, in 
which the affray commenced. Immoduitely on receiving these directions 
. the sirdars, previously assembled, began calling Kalee! Kaleel and made 
towards tlie village.” 

Now the Nizamut Judge chooses to disbelieve this evidence, because, 
forsooth, Mr. Harvey did not find any horse s footmarks on the plain!! 
In the first place, what proof have we of the extent to which the search 
was made by Mr. Harvey? In the next place, why should he find horse’s 
footmarks in the month of March witli the ground as hard as a rock^ 
And, thirdly, what was to prevent Mr. Cockbum having them covered 
over with earth, supposing them even to have existed? It surely would 
not be the first time that Mr. Samuells had heard of such a precaution 
bdng taken aftmr an affray. As the Judge says, if this part of the evi- 
d^QjBe^is to be disbelieved, then should all be disbelieved. “ Oh!” says Mr. 
Samuefis, “ but Mr. Harvey says the other part of the story is all true 
so then Mr. Samuells did not try the case on tlie evidence, but on the 
; report of a Magistrate, who, on the face of the thing, is either very 
inefficient or very prejudiced. 
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The attack was not made on a narrow road or lane'in whic^ the 

pie could accurately point out the exact spot whence the attacking par^ 

ty had approa(died. It was on a vast plain; the spectators were at a.(Us-> 

tance, and we think it very possible that fifty horsem^ might have been 

on the plain without the Magistrate being able, two days after, to Snd a 

trace of one of them. But it seems to us that afU^ all it is a matter of 

trifling importance whether Mr. Cookbum was on the spot or not What 

possible motive had any of the attacking psuty, except tp Serve Cook** 

burn ? They had no quarrel with the vUlagers. The ploughs wme not 
« 

for thsm^ but for Oockburn. The ryots gave notice to the Magistrate 
that Cockbum was going to attack them, thereby showing that there 
was a feud with him. It is in evidence, which Mr. Samuells believes, 
that these people were assembled and started fromfthe factory in which 
Cockbum was. It is in evidence that the plundered cattle Were brought 
to Cockbum, and challaned by him to the thannah as stray cattle; but 
because his horse’s foot marks could not be found, ho escapes scOt-free, 
and the name of jwdice is made to stink in the nostrils of the people. 
According to the decision in this case, a man may hire a band of as¬ 
sassins, 'and in tho face of the whole world despatch them to murder an 
enemy; the assassins alone are to be held guilty, the hirer of them is 
to remain an honoured member of society. We will simply ask, what 
would have been the case if Rararutton Roy or Joyldshen Mookerjea, 
Motee Baboo or Abdool Gunny, had been in the place of Cockbum % 
Would Mr. Harvey have ventured to write such trash about horse’s foot¬ 
marks? If he had done so, would bis Commissioner, from his quiet re¬ 
treat in a comfortable hill station hundreds of miles away from his work, 
have given him no directions to bring the principal to justice ? Would 
tho Judge not have’ returned the calendar and directed proceedings to 
be taken against the principal ? Would Mr. ^muells so highly have 
approved of his proceedings? No, most assuredly not; he would have 
been rcOommended to Government for transfer to a sudder station as 
incompetent and unfit for his duties. But Mr. Cockbum is a European, 
and this very much alters the case, for Europeans have al^tract rights 
to head affiays attended with murder; and in virtue of Magna Charla 
no one has a right to say they shall not. ' . ' 
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We shtdl wait to sec what steps Goveramcnt will take to prevent tne 
recurrence of such a gross scandal, and we trust that orders will be given 
that no case of any sort in which an European is implicated is to be 
disposed of before tho opinion of the Advocate General is taken. That 
Cockburn would under any circumstances have received his deserts we 
doubt. A Calcutta Jury would of course have acquitted the deceased* 
being “ only a nigger,” but our Mofussil Police would at all events have 
escaped great opprobrium; and the people are used of late to injustice in 
the Supreme Court, and would not have expected any thing else. 

Since writing the above we find that, on the 9th November, the Court 
of Nizamut were engaged in hearing another case of affray with murder, 
arising from indigo disputes in Pubna. In this case a naib of the noto¬ 
rious M. Kenny, of Saloogurmodia, the orator at the Town Hall Anti- 
Black Act Meeting, who, the Judge says, “ there is reason to believe had 
made himself obnoxious to the people of Panti and some adjoining vil¬ 
lages, by some of the petty tyranny practised constantly by men of his 
class,” was said to have been carried off by the villagers and rescued by 
his friends: during the rescue a villager was killed. There are very 
suspicious circumstances connected with the case. The prisoners were 
released .—Indian Field, Hovmber 19,1859. 


The fraud and violence which are the inseparable concomitants 
of the system of indigo planting in Lower Bengal, have attained 
their highest point of impunity in the district of Bajshahye, 
through the power, influence, wealth, and audacity of the present 
body of planters. That district was, before the advent of these 
developers of its resoumes, one of the happiest in the country. The 
ownership of the land was in the hands of a number of families, who 
believed and felt that there were other pleasures to be derived from the 
possession of landed property than that of receiving from it so much 
per cent higher than Government securities yielded. The head of the 
local aristocracy was a family of considerably old lineage and high birth, 
distinguished by traditions which made it hold a high place in the esti- 
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matiott of the Bjngallee nation; Its influence was exercised beneficially 
over the whole district. The soil, fertile in Ihe extreme, yielded abnn^ 
dance to the ryot population who cultivated it. Water communications 
afforded unusual facilities for the export of superfluous producft The 
tenantry were contenterl, and they were hardly at all affected by the 
vices which are taught in the vicinity of the metropolis. But from the 
moment indigo planting was introduced, the fikce of affairs began to 
change. The planters, destitute of rights in the land, yet unable to 
prosecute their calling so profitably as they wished, unless they possessed 
the coercive powers and influence incident to the position of a Bengal 
landholder, sought opportunities to acquire landed rights: with their 
small capital they could not hope to buy up zemindaries. They, therefore, 
resorted to the usual plan of taking farms of shares in zemindaries, and 
so annoying the possessors of the remaining shares os to compel them to 
surrender their portions. Thus it was that by a course of violence 
and fraud, unequalled in the history of any civilized nation, the 
greater portion of a district larger than Yorkshire passed into the 
hands of a few indigo planters who set all law and government at 
defianca 

The latest instance of violence committed by a Eaj.shahye planter is 
reported in the Englishman of the 11th instant. Mr. W. Cockburn, of 
the Challah Concern in the sub-division of Serajgungc, had possessed him¬ 
self of a share of the village Gabgachee in the usual maimer. He 
wanted the ploughs and labour of the Gabgachee ryots, who wanted 
then, as might reasonably be supposed, to cultivate their own lands. In 
anticipation of a fight two Police burkundazes had been posted to watch 
the factory people. They, as usual, were bought up by the planter. Mr. 
Cockbum rode down one fine morning to the village fields with, more 
than a hundred clubmen and spearmen. The villagers were found 
ploughing their fields. They were required to give up tiieir ploughs, 
which they refused to do. Mr. Cockburn got angry, and ordered his men 
to use force, and then rode away to his factory, The men advance^ 
killed one of the villagers, wounded two of them, plundered some 
houses, and went away with about a hundred bead of cattle. The man 
mortally wounded had but breath to articulate the names of his mnr- 

10 
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(lerers. When his remains were being carried to Serajgunge, the Police 
burkimdazes, who had been appointed to prevent a breach of the peace, 
tried to have the body carried by way of the factory, so as to enable Mr. 
Cockburn to make away with it. 


These are the bare outlines of a case, atrocious indeed, but not uncom¬ 
mon in its kind, specially in the district of Rajshaye. The chief criminal, 
as a matter of course, escaped, Mr, Cockburn not being suspected even 
by the Assistant Magistrate in charge of the sub-division of any compli¬ 
city in the affair. One of the spearmen who was proved to have com¬ 
mitted the murder has been sentenced to transportation for life, and two 
Others to imprisonment with labour for fourteen years each. The Sessions 
Judge was of opinion that a case had been made out for sending Mr. 
Cockburn before a jury, but the Sudder Judge who passed final orders 
was of opinion that the Assistant Magistrate had acted rightly in not 
having committed him. This is the old story over again. Not years 
ago a precisely similar case, though somewhat more serious in its conse¬ 
quence—several lives having been lost and a whole village plundered— 
was similarly dealt with by the Rajsljahye authorities. Some of the lat- 
tials were punished, but the factor was not even questioned on the 
matter, f’actory dinners, like parbunnie gifts to amlah, are profitable 
investments. 


The question is, how long will such a state of thmgs be suffered to 
continue ? When outrages of this gross description may be committed 
with impunity, what security can there be for life or property ? The 
planter loses nothing even by the expense of defending the wretches 
who are his tools in the'Se affairs; for, as he gains his prime object of 
intimidating his neighbouring villagers, his pecuniary interests are bene¬ 
fited to an extent much greater tlian they are injured by the costs of 
a criminal suit. As for the hired rufiians, they know they are bom to 
end their days on the gallows or in jail. To them, it matters only how 
soon or late they are brought to either. If ever outraged justice crie^ 
aloud for the protection of the law, it is in the case of these planting out¬ 
rages.—iTiwtioo Patriot, November 19,1859. 
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No. 6124. 

From 

E. H. LUSHINGTON, Esq., 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

To 

The commissioner of the NUDDEA DIVISION. 

« 

Fori William, the 2Srd October. 

Sir, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Reid’s 
letter No. 49, dated the 9th ultimo, submitting the Report called for in 
orders No. 15, of the 15th August last, on the five petitions presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor when at Kishnaghur by certain inhabitants of 
the Haudea, Maherpore, and Hauskhally Thannahs, complaining of the 
oppressions practised upon them by Mi*. White of the Bansbarriah 
Indigo Factory. 

2. The Report shows that Mr, White, in the several cases referred to 
in petitions Nos. 1 and 2, was charged with having plundered the houses 
of the petitioners to a considerable amount of property, cut down their, 
trees, deprived them of their lakhiraj title deeds, and cau-sed the lands 
in the vicinity of their houses to be dug up, so as to prevent their obtain¬ 
ing ingress thereto, and that the cases were all dismissed by the Magistrate . 
as not proved, although in three of them, W 0 ., in the plunder of property 
complained of by Umbica Churn Biswas, and in two others, the Deputy 
Magistrate, Baboo Dwarkanath Dey, to whom the cases were made over, 
recommended that certain of the offenders should be fined and impri¬ 
soned, and required to make good the value of thg plundered property, 

3. The second case noticed by Mr. Reid is that in which the peti¬ 
tioners charge Mr. White with having plundered their houses and cattle, 
and object to the order of Mr. Howell, the Deputy Magistrate, referring 
the case to arbitration. The Officiating Commissioner remarks, that 
the case was clearly not one for arbitration, and the Deputy Magistrate 
was wrong in having resorted to that method of adjusting it. It is 
understood that this case, which was instituted so far back as the 6th 
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(ftine^ is still undisposed of, and that Mr. Beid has given instructions for 
its bang brought to a speedy termination. 

4. The case next adverted to is that of Okhill Chunder Biswas, who 
(as represented by the petitioner himself) was seized when near Mr. White’s 
factory collecting some debts which were due to him, and after being 
dragged to the factory by Mr. White’s men, was flogged by Mr. White 
himself. The petitioner has then described how he was conveyed as a 
prisoner from factory to factory for a space of one month, when he 
escaped; the cause of all this oppressisn being that he had formerly been 
a servant of the factory, and that having been dismissed from employ, 
he refused to take advances from Mr. White for sowing Indigo. The 
Officiating Commissioner remarks on the delay on the part of Mr. Howell 
in the disposal of this case, which was commenced on the 30th May, and 
was still pending at tlie end of August, on his neglect to examine the 
complainant’s person when he first appeared before him to charge Mr 
White with the assault and false imprisonment, and on his endeavour to 
persuade the plaintiff to compromise the case. 

5. Tlio trial of the other case of oppression, in which SeetuI Turufdar 
was carried off by Mr. White’s men, has resulted in the conviction of six 
of the factory people, though the individual who had been seized is not 
■yet forthcoming. 

6. The Officiating Commissioner reports that he has instructed the 
present Officiating Magistrate to re-call to his own file such of the cases of 
the petitioners as may stiU remain undisposed of, as well as, for the presents 
any others in which Mr^ White and the servants of the Bansbarriah 
Factory may be parties, and to institute the strictest enquiry as to what 
has become of’the missing man, Sectul Turufdar. 

7. The Lieutenant-Goveraor directs me to inform you that he agrees 
with Mr Reid in his remarks on the proceedings of Mr. Cockerell, tho 
Magistrate, and Mr. Howell; the Deputy Magistrate, in the case of these 
disputes, '(iiid approves of Mr. Reid’s orders in the matter; but I am at 
the same time desired to observe that the lieutenant-Qovemor has de- 
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nve4 an unfavourable impression of tbe manner in which the people 
have been protected the Magisterial authmities of Nuddea from 
oppression such as has beyond doubt been exercised in the cases brought 
to notice. 

8. The lieutenant-Govemor heard in a general way, when on his 
tour at Nuddea, of complaints from natives that in indigo cases they do 
not get real protection. And this string of unsatisfactorily investigated 
and hastily dismissed cases now reported upon makes it impossible for 
him to feel certainly convinced that every thing can be legitimately done, 
as has been usually done in that district, to repress abuses of this eiass. 
The Lieutenant-Govemor does not impute partiality to any of the offi*- 
cers concerned, but he cannot escape the impression that more active and 
intelligent measures would have had more satisfactory results, whereby 
all parties should have been made to feel that these disputes must not 
be settled by the strong hand, 

9. The Lieutenant-Govemor is surprised that Mr, Cockerell, in his 
report to the Officiating Commissioner, has omitted all mention of tlie 
charge of wrongful imprisonment for a month brought against Mr. White, 
which as yet stands untreated. 

10. These cases, which are known to be of daily occurrence, in which 
ryots are kidnapped and imprisoned, and carried from place to place by 
zemindars and planters, with impunity, are a disgraceful blot upon the 
district administration in Bengal; and it is the duty of every Magisterial 
Officer to strain every nerve to bring them home to the offenders, where 
they can obtain a clue to thorn. On the present occasion there was the 
person wronged before Mr. Howell, whose evidence, if credited, would 
prove the case. Instead of doing all that could be done to ascertain the 
truth, and acting, it must be presumed, in the belief that fhie charge was 
tme, the Deputy Magistrate recommended a compromise, as though the 
case had been a trifling squabble or a nominal assault, instead of, a 
charge of one of the grossest acts of oppr^sion and. cruelty that can be 
imagined, short of injury to life or limb. 
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11. Mr. Cockerell must be called upon to explain his silence in this 
most grave matter. A Magistrate should not allow him.self to be kept by 

subordinate in ignorance of such a case having been disclosed; and if 
Mr. Cockerell was informed of it, his conduct would appear to be quite 
inexplicable. 

12. So much blame appears also to b(f attached to Mr. Howell in these 
proceedings, that the Lieutenant-Governor must call upon him for his de¬ 
fence, in order to take into consideration what orders should be passed on 
him personally. 

13; On receiving Mr. Howell’s explanation you will be so good as to 
forward it with an expression of your opinion as to whether Mr. Howell 
is yet sufficiently qualified to exerci.se the special powers of an Assistant 
to a Magistrate, with which ho has lately l)cen vested. 

14). In conclusion, I am desired to request that you will insist on the 
remaining cases against Mr. White Ijeing thoroughly sifted, and that you 
will call upon the prasent Officiating Magistrate to dispose of them him¬ 
self, with all the consideration which cases involving such charges may 
appear to require. 

I have the honour to bo, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Ed. H. LUSHINGTON, 

Ojfg. iSecreta'i'y to the Govt, of Bengal. 


No. 2. 

Mil. AVlllTE’S CASE. 


The complaint so bitterly urged by Mr. Mackinlay before Mr. Wilson 
of the body he represented being systematically maligned by journals 
in the interest of the native community is lx>st answered by documents 
like the one we publish in another column. It is not the Hindoo 
HeUrwt or the Indian Field, or any newspaper edited or owned 
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by natives, that makes and proves the charge against one of the most 
notorious of the Nuddea planters. It is the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal himself, a man the very personification of impartia¬ 
lity, who condemns the planter, and avows his conviction that out¬ 
rages like those committed by him are coiiuuon in the indigo- 
growing districts. It is the Commissioner of the Division who, sitting 
judicially on the cases, reports their heinous nature. It is the Magis¬ 
trate, through whose neglect and supineness much of the oppression 
remains unpunished and the chief oppressor goes wholly unpunished, 
that bears testimony to the guilt of the offcndera. It is his executive 
assistant, a European of the class who, according to Mr. Mnckinlay, are 
the fittest representatives of Englishmen every where in the world, a 
participator to a certain extent in the guilt he sought to screen, who 
admits the offence. No malignant native or native journal passed the 
censure, or tried to see justice overtake the audacious breaker of laws. 

These things, if they are calculated to inflame the native mind against 
the non-official class of the European community, are no leas calculated 
to make the people dissatisfied with the existing order of administration. 
A system that permits a needy adventurer to set himself up in a position 
from which, with impunity, he bums and plunders villages, makes away 
with the persons of obnoxious men, imprisons and flogs them, and levies 
contributions on all around, cannot be tolerated by a people who in their 
days of greatest oppressedness never wanted the means of swift and 
eftectual revenge. The law which places the European above itself at 
the same time deprives the native of his means of self-defence. If the 
law but ceased to operate for a single day in the Nuddea district, justice 
would exact all her dues in that one single day. The local ministers of the 
law have grossly failed in their duty. It is no wionder that the local po¬ 
pulation to a man charge them with the worst motives for.the course of 
conduct they have been pursuing. An entire change in the personnel of 
the administration, extending to a pretty high gr^e in the official 
hierarchy, can alone open the way to redress for past wrongs and security 
for existing rights. 

* There was a time when the native could hold his own against the most 
audacious and rapacious of European adventurers in India. It was 
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when Ui^e latter were responsible to a central despotism beneficent in its 
rule, and endowed with large sympathies. It was when the local 
administration was weak enough to leave the natural elements of order 
Jairly'to operate, and yet strong enough to despise factious attacks. It 
liras when officials felt it their duty to serve the country without looking 
to the newspapers for reward, and had not learnt to fear the “ proceedings 
of the Indigo Planters’ Association.” A wholly different order of things 
now prevails. With the planter, the good will of the Magistrate, or the 
belief in its existence, is as necessary to the successful carrying on of the 
factory work as is the farm of the surrounding land. With the Magis¬ 
trate or his Assistant, the jolliness of the planter and the accommo¬ 
dations he affords have as many attractions as there are terrors in Mr. 
Theobald’s reports. To ascertain the extent of this intimacy, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor need only call for a return of the number of police 
darogahs and other subordinate officials dismissed, say within the last 
five years, for coming in collision with planters or their assistants 

We shall wait to see the result of the action so vigourously and so 
judiciously commenced by the Government of Bengal. Should it even¬ 
tually appear that the planting interest is not to be coerced into order by 
that authority—and we confess we do not look very sanguinely for a 
decided or beneficial result—^it will then U\ for our countrymen to think 
whether appeal should not be made to a stronger power .—Hmdoo Patrir 
ot, Dec&mher 10, 1859. 


Doubts, real or affected, having been expressed as to the correctness 
of our statements regarding the outrages committed in the indigo 
districts, we have endeavoured to procure judicirl bvidence on the 
subject. This, we believe, is.the orthodox way of proving the 
thing, though the notoriety of the'matters to which we have given 
publicity is one, we should have though!^'which ought to have re- 
^iieved-*^ fmm what we cannot help thinking an unjustly improved obli- 
^tibn. We subjoin decisions on one of th^ casea The followmg is the 
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judgment of the Magistrate of Muddea on a complaint of some tyois of 
Govindpore:— 

‘ i 

“ The subject of this case is the attack made upon the village of 
(jh)viudpore by a large body of lattials and spearsmen, with the plunder 
of houses of the six complainants, and tlie forcible alKluctioii of the 
witnesses Nos.. 10 and II, the expedition having been organized by Mr. 
William White of Bansbarriah Factory, and led in person by some of the 
head servants of that establishment. The depositions are too numerous 
and lengthy for me to analyze them all here, but I will proceed to give 
a brief, yet, as far as possible, a comprehensive narrative of the case, 
Early on the morning of Tuesday, the 29th of Bhadro (13th of Sept¬ 
ember) last, a band of club and spearsmen, in number estimated at 
about 100 or 150, suddenly came upon the village of Govindpore. 
Accompanying them and acting as their immediate leaders were two 
persons on horses ; the one was Bishtoo Ghose, Jemadar of the Bans- 
baniah Factory, and the other Hurry Chowdhry, Mohurrir of the factory 
at Hauskhally, (close to Govindpore,) also belonging to Mr. White. 
The force.was also accompanied by two elephants, on which were mount¬ 
ed, according to the complainants, Karacoomar Biswas, Rarachund Rai, 
and Obhoye Ghose, all of them amlah of the Bansbarriali Factory, be¬ 
sides several other persons unknown. The identity of the parties on 
the elephants, I may here mention, is not positively established by the 
evidence. They did not enter the village, but halted tlieir elephants by 
some mango trees, at a little distance to the north-west of it, from which 
direction the band had approached. The above-mentioned Bishtoo Ghose 
and Hurry Chowdhry, however, led the spear and clubmen into the 
village, and immediately directed them to pillage it. Accordingly, the 
nearest houses were plundered in the manner described by the six com¬ 
plainants and numerous witnesses. But by the time the plunderers had 
proceeded thus far in their work, the whole of the villagers had turned 
out m mcLsae, and were preparing to offer a vigorous opposition to their 
further progress. The assailants hereupon retreated—^indeed, were lite¬ 
rally driven out of the village. One of their number, Kubbeer Sheikh, 
getting separated from the rest, was surrounded by the villagers, knocked 
down with a lattee, and captured. In their retreat the lattials seized 

11 
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and carried off two of the villagers, named Koobeer and Oozeer, whom 
they caught in a sugar-cane plantation a little way outside the village. 
They then jwent off in a N. W. direction towards Bansbarriah. In the 
mean time the alarm had been given to the Hauskhally Thannah, which 
is about half a mile from the Govindpore villf^e. The Darogah and Naib 
Darogah were both absent on duty in the Mofussil. Some Burkundauz- 
es immediately came in to the village, and the captured spearman, Kub- 
beer Sheikh, was given into their custody and conveyed to the Thannah. 
He had received a severe wound in the head from the lattee with which 
ho had been knocked down. 

“The Darogah and Naib Darogah of Hauskhally being absent from the 
Thannah, the Moonsiffof that place, Mr. Hutchinson, immediately, and 
very properly, reported the occurrence to me by a letter, which reached 
me in the course of the day. I immediately deputeri the Kutwallee 
Darogah to make full investigation of the case on the spot, and this duty 
could not have been entrusted to a more able and energetic officer. 
When ho arrived at the village, be found the Hauskhally Darogah 
already there, he having lost no time in proceeding thither after receiving 
intelligence of the affray. The prisoner, Kubbeer Sheikh, made a full con¬ 
fession, revealing all he knew of the affray. This he repeated before 
me ou his arrival in the station, on the morning of the 15th of Septem¬ 
ber. An important part of his nanutivt is, that on the evening preced¬ 
ing the affair, the band was mustered in the Bansbarriah Factory, and 
personally in.spncted by Mr. William White. 

“ On the 16th of September, I myself visited Govindpore, and satisfied 
myself that this outrage had actually been perpetrated. My visit was 
quite unannounced and unexpected, so that I was able to put full confi¬ 
dence in the evidence presented to my own eye-sight. The tracks of two 
elephants were plainly visible in the place indicated by the villagers, as 
that where they had Ixjcn halted during the plunder. I also observed 
the marks of horse-hoofs. There was also to be remarked a regular path 
of trampled-down paddy, as if a numl)er of men had recently passed 
over it ITie plundered houses bore evident marks of having been 
looted. 
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“ The facts of the case, as I have stated them, are clearly and abundwitly 
proved by the evidence. Mr. William White was himself present in 
court during the examination, and cross-examined each witness as fully 
as he desired, and I cannot but say tliat in no important point was the 
testimony of any witness shaken. Against many of the defendants arrest¬ 
ed by the police, the evidence l)eforo me was insuflicient for conviction, 
but the three defendants, Shadoo Churn Ghose, Kylasli Ghose, and 
Thakoor Sheikh, are proved to have taken a very active part in the plun¬ 
der. Their defence is an alibi, by which they attempt to show that at 
the time of the occurrence they were in attendance in this Court on 

1) ail. The fact of their being on bail is (juite compatible with that of 
their having taken part in the attack on Govindpore. I convict them 
of the charge, and sentence them to sutler imprisonment each for six 
months, with labor commutable in each case to a fine of 20 Rs. if paid 
within ten days. I convict Kubbeer on his own confession as well as the 
evidence, and sentence him to the same punishment. 

“ With regard to Mr. William White, the whole circumstances of the 
case point to him directly as tlie instigator of the outrage. The actual 

2 ) resence of his factory servants has bc*en clearly shown. The witnesses 
Nos. 10 and 11 distinctly prove that after their capture they were taken 
as prisoners to Bansbarriah and there brought into Mr. William White’s 
presence, who gave orders concerning them. The confession of Kubeor 
Sheikh implicates him directly. He, in his defence tendered through a 
Mooktear, denies all knowledge of the affair, but he calls no evidence in 
support of it, I find it impossible to come to any other conclusion than 
that he was the instigator and organizer of the outrage, for which he 
has been called upon to answer. I cannot deal with him as with the 
other defendants,—I therefore sentence him to pay a fine of 300 Rupees.” 

L. R TOTTENHAM, 
Maffistrate. 

The judgment of the Zillali Judge, before whom the case was carried 
by appeal, is thus worded : 

“ Tliere is an abundance of direct evidence showing tlie three first 
appellants to have taken an active part in the offence with which they 
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are dtarged, and in addition to the direct evidence against the other 
a^Uant, Mr. White, the whole circumstances of the case most clearly 
show that the outrage was committed with his knowledge and by his 
orders. There is not the slightest ground for any interference with the 
sentence passed. The appeals are accordingly dismissed.” 

I 

A. LITTLEDALE, 
Session Judge. 

One plea remains to be urged by the apologists of the indigo system. 
Mr. White might be disowned as one of the “ black sheep.” We shall 
sec.-^Hmdoo Patriot, January 21,18G0. 


No. 3. 

MR. MEARES’S CASE. 


The Kidnapping Question. —^There is scarcely a man, woman, or 
child in Bengal who will not endorse to the full the assertion of the Ben¬ 
gal Government, that cases of kidnapping by zemindars and indigo plan¬ 
ters are of daily occurrence. The Secretary to the Indigo Planters’ As¬ 
sociation may feel it a duty to “ report ” that the fact is otherwise ; but 
as he limited his enquiries to a few neighbours of Mr. White, who are 
constituents of his society, the nation probably will decline to alter its 
convictions on his " report.” Kidnapping is now the approved process 
by which ends that were formerly secured by the kaftum, and in more 
recent days by the •punjy/m, are now sought to be attained. And a more 
Effectual process it is than either of the two we have mentioned. Short, 
sharp, severe, unfailing, it has supplanted methods of proceeding compa¬ 
ratively tedious and not always successful. The case of Seetul Turufdar 
mentioned in the Government letter we published three weeks ago, fur- 
nilihes an illustration. Seetul Turufdar was kidnapped near the Haus- 
khaily Factory of Mr. White, which is under the superintendence of Mr- 
Hampton. He was first taken to that factory,, severely wounded. And 
Here we would correct a slight error in our former statement. He was 
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not tpaken from Hauskally to the BidjeleO^^ Factory. From HauskaHy; 
Seetul Turufdar was carried to the Bansbaniah Factory of Mr. Whit^ aird 
thence to SonatoUah and other factories belonging to the same gentle- 
man ; and lastly when secrecy in Uiat part of the country became impos¬ 
sible, he was dragged to the Sindooree Factory in Zillah Jessore, whose 
manager, Mr. George Meares, is well-known all around as the “ terrible 
planter,” and who, we believe, is a near relative of Mr. Hampton. Mr. 
Hampton must know of Seetul Turufdar’s death, which, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, took place at Sindooree. 

The fact of the missing man’s death while he was in the private cus¬ 
tody of Mr. White’s friends and dialrolical agents at the Sindooree Factory 
is supported by evidence internal and circumstantial; and positive direct 
evidence will, we believe, be procurable. But so secret was the fact kept 
of the unfortunate man’s death while at Sindooree, such is the tenur in- 
spirdl by Mr. Meares’s name in all the places subject to his influence, 
that it will require more than ordinary courage and tact on the part of 
the authorities to bring those who were the cause of his death to imme¬ 
diate justice. The Commissioner, Mr. Reid, and the Magistrate, Mr. 
Drummond, will not, if we may be allowed to form an opinion from their 
antecedents, want nerve to face the peculiar difficulties of this case ; and 
if they depute trustworthy Darogahs to investigate it, truth will surely 
come to light. The eyes of the whole population of the district are now 
rivetted on this case, and it becomes the paramount duty of the authori¬ 
ties to dispose of it in a becoming manner. 

The fate of Seetul Turufdar is a specimen of a class of occurrences, 
which without much expenditure of rhetoric ma^ be said to have become 
extremely frequent. It is indeed a terrible fate ; and thpse who taunt 
the ryots of Bengal with cowardice and inertness under injury sustained 
may do well to conceive 'the danger to which he exposes himself by resist¬ 
ing oppression,—a danger from which he is very ineffectually {)rot 0 ct^. 
by the law. No amount of individual caution will avail against it—no 
machinery exists to exact adequate atonement for the suffering inflicted. 
To be struck down on the high way, bound and carried across long field^ 
and jungles to the secure godowns of the faetoiy or the cutcheny, and to 
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be there subjected to torture and starvation until compliance with the 
most ui\just demands is yielded, are matters which the ryot may be ex. 

cused for thinking very seriously of. . Occasionally, the atrocity of the act 

• 

^s heightened by the plunder of the houses and the dishonouring of their 
female inmates. If ever an evil was to be repressed, it is the prevalence 
of the kidnapping system.— Hiiidoo Patriot, Dmmher 81, 1859. 


The Kidnapped. —^When, in the postcript to our notice of Ihe great 
case of Mr, G. Meares versus The Publisher of the Hindoo Pairwt 
we enquired where the nephew of Ramrutton Mullick of Joyrampore 
then’was, we scarcely expected to receive so soon so satisfactory a reply. 
It is true that our respondent is a no higher authority than a Darogah 
of Police, but there are things which comnenJ themselves to the saga¬ 
cious and impartial as truthful from their internal marks. The follow¬ 
ing is a true translation of a report made by the Darogah of Thannah 
Harradec to the Magistrate of Zillah Nuddea :— 

“ In obedience to the order passed on the back of the accompany¬ 
ing petition, Madhub and Bhoobun Mullicks of Joyrampore, in the 
jurisdiction of Thannah Daniorhoodah, came to the Thannah at about 
10 in the evening of day before yesterday, and said that Mr. G. Meares 
had kept Tarunchunder Mookerjea in confinement in the Sindooree 
Factory within the jurisdiction of Thannah Kaloopole in Zillah Jessore, 
and would remove him on an elephant the next morning, when, if not 
liberated, it would be difficult to effect his rescue afterwards. I started 
immediately on horseback, with Rajib, Kader, and Bhurrut Sing, Bur- 
kundauzes, and picked up on the way two chowkeedars from Awlus- 
dengee and sue from Belgatcliee. I arrived near Sindooree towards dawn, 
hut not folding Madhub and Bhoobun there, went to the Kaloopole 
Thannah for aid. The Darogah had gone into tht Mofussil. I sent 
word td him and posted men on the roads. At about 11 in the morn¬ 
ing, the abovenamed Tarunchuncier Mookerjea^ accompanied by Mr. 
Meares’s writer, Kademauth, came on an elephant to the Kaloopole 
Thannah, and there before me stated to the Moburrir, “I was not a 
prisoner, and Mr. Meares has sent me to the Thannah to tell you so.” 
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On my questioning Tarunchunder Moofcerjea, he said, that he vm a 
prisoner, but that Mr. Mea res having promised to do him benefits, be 
came to the Thannah and deposed that he had not been a prisoner. “ I 
am come to .say so.” I brought him away to his home at Joyrampore, and 
having reached the Thannah to-ijay, submit his statement. Mr. Mearos’s 
influence in that part of the country is such, that even the Thannah people 
dare not disobey his commands. It is surprising that a person kept in 
confinement should como to the Thannah to say that he was not in 
confinement, and this jDerson dared not say anything else. What more¬ 
over, &c. 

(Signal) BYDNAUTH MOOKERJEA, 
Darogah, Thannc^ Hetwadee. 


No. 4. 

MR. MACARTHUR’S CASE. 


“Abstract Rights” OP the Planters.— The name of MacArthur 
is not altogether unknown in connection with The Indian Field. 
All will recollect how, when we had occasion to comment upon 
some of the disgracefid oppressions of the indigo system, a testy 
old gentleman of that name came forwanl and proposed to gag this 
journal, and stated that all our disclosures regarding the vile 
tyranny habitually practised by the Blue Fraternity were the grossest 
libels and falsehoods that a diseased and^ prejudiced mind could invent. 
If we recollect aright, either he, or some of the small deer who joined his 
cry, denounced us as traitors and rebels, for merely hinting that it was 
possible that a free-born Briton could be guilty of locking up his lyots in 
a godown for weeks together, because they would not sow indigo. The 
Dacca News declared that it was outrageous to suppo.se that a planter 
would have recourse to peijury, or that he ever got up false cases. The 
planter, it was stated, was always a victim; he was constantly liable to 
have false charges brought against him, but his high sense of honour com¬ 
pelled him to prefer ruin rather than have recourse himself to similar 
weapons. And the great losses that the indigo planters were suyected 
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to on account of their superfluity of honourable feeling was.4ctually made 
the ground of an application to the Legislature to pass Act, investing 
the plemters with special facilities for obtaining the property of others 
without payment. 

* 

We have now an opportunity of bringing forward another member of 
the distinguished clan of MacArthur to meet the denials of the fiery 
little chief of the clan. Our M.r. MacArthur is not altogether a willing 
witness; but this being so, his evidence is all the more trustworthy, 
so far as it goes. It appears that, on the 23rd of February, a petition 
was presented to the Magistrate of Jessore, mentioning amongst other 
things that Bolai Shikh and others had been confined by Mr. MacArthur 
of Meergunge, in his factory, for about nineteen days. This being the 
normal state of the Jessore ryots the Magistrate does not appear to have 
adopted any very extraordinary measures for their release; he, however, 
sent the petition to Mr. Bainbridge, the Joint Magistrate of the Gopal^, 
gunge sub-division, on the 1 Gth April. It so happened that Mr. Bain¬ 
bridge was going to dine with Mr. MacArthur on the 16th, and be¬ 
thought himself of combining pleasure and business; and whilst on his 
way to dinner at Meergunge, a boy came up to him and offered to point 
out the godown in which the prisoners were. On arriving at the godown 
door, the Jqint Magistrate, like a second Blondel, attracted the attention 
of the captives, and having satisfied himself that they were really in 
confinement, as asserted, he sent for Mr. MacArthur and o*dered him to 
produce his keys, and released the unfortunate Bolai and three other 
prisoners. They were sent off to Mr. Bainbridge’s camp, and Bolai then 
stated, that he had long been in confinement, because, having been ruined 
by being compelled to sow indigo, he had at length been forced to leave 
his land and crops and aWond. The jthers w^re confined, because they 
would not acknowledge Mr. MacArthur to be the proprietor of an estate 
which had been purchased by a native zemindar, Pud which apparently 
Mr. MacArthur coveted. 

Bolai Sheikh deposed to the Magistrate that^ when taking his cows 
down to the river to drink, some of the factory servants seized him and 
beat him till he became senseless; that on recovering his senses, he was 
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carried to the Noakholla Factory, where he was taken before Mr. Mac- 
Arthur of Boijella, who directed him to be talken under a guard to 
Meergunge; his zemindar, Bisheshur Chucklanuvees, came to Mr. Mac- 
Arthur and offered to stand bail for his appearance, when wanted. Mr. 
MacArtbur, however, refusing this proposal, took him in his own boat 
as far as the factory of Borjella, from whence he was escorted undeiia 
guard to Clmmundeea. Oa his arrival there, tlie factory dowan ordered 
him to be locked up in a godown, and ho was accordingly locked up in 
a room with another prisoner with irons on his logs; after ten days’ 
confinement he was sent to Meergunge, and was then cliained and 
locked up with five or six others. He concludes in the following 
words :—“ I was released by the Joint Magistrate after a confinement of 
two months ; formerly I was a resident of Doljoree, but now I am a ryot 
of the Cliucklanuvee.s. I had an advance from the Clmmundeea Factory, 
but I escaped last year and ran away after sowing the indigo crop. I 
do not owe the factory any rent.” 

The old story—^a ryot is compelled to sow indigo, and wlien he can no 
longer stand the oppiession and extortion, which is apparently part of the 
necessary process of manufacture, he runs aWay, leaving his home, crops, 
and everything he possesses. The factory servants are sent out to 
apprehend him, and he is thrown into an outlaw jail for three months. 

Another of these unfortunate victims, Muneoroodeen, says that, in the 
month of Aghmn, his brother, Tumeezoodeen, was carried away by the 
order of the gomashta of Luckheepassa Factory, on his way to the market, 
and was released after paying to the factory the rent of the land, which 
had lately been purchased by Bahoo Ram Bviton Boy. On his bro¬ 
ther’s return, Muneeroodeen went to the Meergunge Factory to close his 
accounts, but was put in confinement for twenty days, on a pretence 
that there was a balance of Rs. 13 in favour of the factory. Poornoo 
Chunder Bhuttacharjea paid the demand for him and effected his release. 
On the zemindar’s gomashtas coming to the village, they were driven 
by the factory servants, and the man Muneeroodeen was seized and 
carried off to the Luckheepassa Factory, and confined for one month ; 

subequently he was carried off to the Noakholla Factory and ordered to 

12 
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a false petUixm in the Ma^istraJt^s Court, staling ilud his own 
kbndlord, Bam Rntton'Boy, had assembled 125 latteaU for the pur¬ 
pose of breaking the peace. This man was then, according to the ac¬ 
count he gave to the Magistrate, sent to Meergungc and coniined in irons, 
and waa subsequently released by the Joint Magistrate. He states that the 
cause of his confinement was the fear that he would enter the service of 
the zemindar who had just purchased the estate, and by giving him valu¬ 
able information regarding the estate benefit him: as the baboo was an 
opponent of the factory, this was not to be allowed. 

Fuqeer Mahomed deposed to having been confined eight or nine days 
at Meergungc, and one month at Luckheepassa He says that he and ano¬ 
ther prisoner were starved for three days, until th&y consented to 
present a false petition to the Magistrate. 

Mr. Bainbridge, the Joint Magistrate, who released these men, deposes 
as follows:—“I was riding to the Meergunge Factory on the 16th March, 
when a boy came and offered to show me where Bolai, of whose deten¬ 
tion I had Ijefore received verbal complaints, was confined, in Meeigunge 
Factory. He took me to the ^odown and called ‘ Bolai' through the loop¬ 
holes, when he was immediately answered by a voice which said that 
the speaker and others were confiu ed there. I demanded the ke 3 r 8 from 
the factory people who presented themselves ; as no one brought them, 
I sent ray salaam to Mr. MacArthur. On that gentleman’s arrival, I 
told him that there appeared to be some men in confinement, and re¬ 
quested that he wouhl have the key brought that I might release them; 
he had it brought, and the door was opened by the chowkeedar; upon 
this the said Bolai an^ three others came out; as they all complained of 
detention unlawfully ^ongj I placed them in charge of my syce and hid- 
mutgar and sent them to my tent. I first heard of Bolai’s confinement 
on receipt of the letter from Mr. Molony (the Magistrate), which is filed. 
On the morning of tlieir release, Bistoo Chucklanuvees, whose quarrel 
with Mr. MacArthur I was in camp at Noakholla to settle, came and 
told me that Bolai and I think Noboo were confined by Mr. MacArthur. 
I distrusted him, saying, that I did not believe Noboo’s case, which had 
been tried before, and that I not only thought the case Mse, but had 
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asM Mr. Mac Arthur ai^ut him, when he denied all knowledge of 
themaUer. Bistoo answered that *he did not think Mr. MacArthur 
would deny Bol^u's case/ 1 said also that I did not know the place of 
confinement; but if a guide were sent, I would do what I could to re¬ 
lease him. I went to cutcherry, and, on crossing the river afterwards, 
the boy above-mentioned came to ine; he ran away directly after the 
release, at least I never saw him afterwards. As far as I remember, 
the letter about Bolai, &&, was read out by the peshkar of my office in 
my tent at Noakholla, in the presence of Mr. John MacArthur and his 
father and others. I do not remember any comments being made. As 
far as I recollect, one of the men said something about irons ; they had 
none on and came out at once: there is no other door to the godown. I 
believe the boy told me that he was in the habit of taking food to Bolai. 
I think he told me so. Mr. MacArthur’s first remark, on my asking for the 
key, was, ‘Have you seen them?’ I replied that I had hoard them. 
When the chowkeedar came with the key, Mr. MacArthur asked ‘ Who 
have you in there ? ’ The chowkeedar replied, ‘ Men for rent.’ Shortly 
after he (MacArthur) described some facts relative to their seiztire, but 
these he may have ascertained from his servants. Mr. MacArthur after¬ 
wards remarked that the man was a heavy defaulter, and that one had 
been sent from Lukheepassa market, whence he had come one day. 
Bolai said to me that he had been seized at Noakholla, and One or two 
said they had l)ecn seized at Lukheepassa. Bolai said he had been 
confined two months. No one said less than twenty days.” 

But perhaps the defence set up by Mr. MacArthur is about the most 
impudent part of the whole proceeding. He denies all knowledge of the 
confinement of these men in his own compound, apd, apparently, consi¬ 
ders himself much aggrieved by Mr. Bainbridge’s releasing them: he con¬ 
siders it a sort of family matter, with which the police could not possibly 
have any concern. He says “ that Mr. Bainbridgc had shortly before 
been staying with me, and that, on his leaving my house, I invited 
him to dinner again on the IGth, and, accordingly, when on the 16th I 
heard that Mr. Bainbridge wanted me at the godown, thinking that 
some accident had happened to him on his way from Noakholla, whoro 
he was holding cutcherry, and that he did not like to make his appear- 
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ance before my wife ami family in a disabled state, I hurried off to 
the godown to see what was the matter, I was not a little surprised 
at Mr. Bainbridge's demand for the key.” 

As the men were released by the Joint Magistrate in his presence, he 
of course cannot deny the illegal confinement. He therefore confines 
himself to a declaration, Is#, that he knows nothing about the matter; 
2wcZ, that they were ryots taken in the usual imy for a settlement of 
their accounts that morning, and that they were put into the godown for 
sfife custody!!! I never saw the men in my life, and never even heard 
their names, and most probibly should never have heard of them at all, but 
for Mr. Bainbridgo's release, as their accounts would have been settled 
in the mmniwj in the usual way, and they would have been released.” 

This is a cool confession to make before a Magistrate. It shows that it 
is an every day sort of affair to have men locked up in the factory 
godown, so mucli so that it was not even reported to the planter: every 
thing in his opinion was quite regular, having been done “ in the usual 
manner.” In this he is undoubtedly right, a planter’s ryots spend a 
considerable portion of their existence locked up in godowns, till they 
settle accounts or sign contracts: there can bo little doubt in whose favour 
the settlement is, if a ryot has to be coidined in a damp godown for two 
months, and starved for three days, and chained before he consents to 
settle. But this we are assured by Mr, MacArthur is nothing out of 
the common, it is all “in the usual way.” Well may that eminent 
jurist and agitator, Mr. Theobald, say, that the ryots change their freedom 
for a new condition” when they begin to deal with the planters. We 
suppose that Mr. Bainbridge is one of those “firebrands” alluded to by 
the Secretaiy of the Indigo Planters’ Association, who have dared “ to 
preach to the ryots abstract rights." We suspect that it will take a good 
deal of preaching of abstract rights to make tke ryots forget their 
abstracted rights. Whatever Mr. Theobald may have been alluding to in 
his report, it is clear that Mr. MacArthur includes Mr. Bainbridge amongst 
“ the firebrands.” He considers himself an aggrieved man, and we only 
hope that he will send his grievance home. He says in his defence 
“ I f^ted to Mr. Bainbridge that I thought his character as a Govern- 
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ment Officer would Lave been equally upheld by deputing Lis DarogaL or 
any other subordinate Officer to make the necessary enquiries, instead 
of taking the matter in hand himself, the more particularly as he was 
acting on the simple assertion of persons whom Hb promiscuously met 
in a field on his way to my house m a ’privaU guest. This, coupled 
with his total want of jurisdiction (?), made me feel that his conduct on 
the occasion was iiot (ynly iUegal but uncalled for, particularly as ho 
did not give himself the trouble to enquire whether I was acting legally 
or otherwise as zemindar, a circumstance which does not seem to have 
occurred to him at all.'.' Wc should think not; it is not very dear why 
it should have occurred to the Magistrate that any one could legally 
lock men up in godowns for five minutes even, much less for two months. 
Mr. MacArthur thinks that the Magistrate acted improperly in releasing 
the men at a time when he was coming to dine with him. Now to us it 
appears that he was not acting improperly in releasing the men, but in go¬ 
ing to dine withthe planter; in accepting the invitation, ho must have been 
aware that in all probability, whilst he was dining with the planter, the go- 
down would be full of unfortunate ryots confined “ in the usual way.” It is 
tliis system of hob-hobbiiig between planters and officials at Jessore and 
other indigo districts, which is the cause of half the misery of the people. The 
Magistrate finds the planters jolly good fellows, notorious for hospitality, 
and shuts his cars to all the reports of skeletons in the factoiy closets. 
The consequence is, that the ryots, who see that the Magistrate is con¬ 
stantly at the factory where tliey arc locked up within a few yards of 
him, without getting their release, learn to believe that it is useless to 
complain against tlie planters at the Courts. Mr. Bainbridge appears to 
have been one of these confiding young men. When he received a com¬ 
plaint against Mr. MacArthur, he asked that gentleman whether it was 
true, and because he denied it, he believed the case to be false, and made 
no further enquiries. He goes and stays with Mj. MacArthur and dines 
with him whilst all these cases are pending; but by some good fortune 
stumbles into the godown. His eyes, however, are opened for the future, 
and he will now understand why those officials, whom he has probably 
considered prejudiced men, have been chary of intimacy with the non¬ 
official residents of their district. It is not often that a Jessore or Kish- 
naghur planter gets aiught, as they have the whole country in 
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their possession; but we trust that this case will open the eyes of some 
of ^t^ officials in the indigo districts, and induce them always to 
have a look at the godowns before sitting down to their Sunday 
dinner at some favdbrite factory. This will, at all events, give the 
prisoner one day’s change of air in the week, if it does nothing else. 
Our English readers will now understand the cause of the distance 
that officials are accused of placing between themselves and the planters, 
and which has been so much complained of. 

In conclusion, we would ask the Government, how much longer this 
system of slavery is to be continued on the score of “ expediency ? ' 
The condition of the ryots in indigo districts is positively worse than 
that of slaves in the worst Slave State, yet Government shuts its eyes, 
because it is not " expedient” to interfere. Who will be made the scape¬ 
goat when the people are goaded into taking the law into their own 
hands ? Mr. MacArthur’s is no exceptional case, similar scenes are 
enacted daily in every factory in Bengal, except that the people dare 
not complain, and that when they do, a darogah is sent, the result of 
which deputation Mr. MacArthur evidently understands. 

Mr. MacArthur, insteail of being compelled to undergo a little of 
that confinement which he thought so good for his ryots, escaped with 
a paltry fine of Rs. 300, which will be paid by his ryots “ in tho 
usual manner.”—Judian Field, July 9,1859. 


We publish among our correspondence a letter signed Inwgophilus. 
It is difficult to say whether it is a genuine outburst of free-bom 
British feeling, or whether it is written ironically; the sentiments are 
precisely those which ^e know to be entertained and continually enun¬ 
ciated by'two-thirds of the planters of Bengal, and the facts related 
are perfectly probable. Indigophilus's history of his mode of 
TOftlring his four lakhs is probably the history of nearly every planter 
in the country,, arid whether it is a real narrative or a fancy sketch, it 
certainly gives no exaggerated notion of tho maimer in which tho 
rewurccs of the country are developed by “ the pioneers of England’s 
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fwtunes ” How many of those gentlemen who abused the old Goverh- 
ment of the Company as throwing impediments in the way of settlers 
began with so much os a single cowree, or without, what is worse than 
nothing, a heavy debt at high interest from a Calcutta broker? How 
many men who have began in this vray have gone home with immense 
fortunes screwed out of the people of the country ? There are at the 
present moment in this country men who commenced their career in the 
East in the ranks of the army, and who are now worth ten or twelve 
lakhs of rupees. Is it then to be wondered at that the rising generation 
of adventurers should grumble, because with the change of the times and 
tlie natural progress of civilization, the iniquitous system under which 
their predecessors have so long been enabled to prey with impunity 
upon the ignorant and helpless natives of the country should have com¬ 
menced to receive a check ? The Government is greatly to blame for 
tolerating the system so long, and for only after so many years of 
indifference commencing to take measures to afford relief to the ryots in 
the Court The fact is that the Company found it necessary to keep on 
tolerable terms with these men on account of the unscrupulous manner 
in which they vilified the Government at home: but the Queen’s Go¬ 
vernment has nothing of the sort to fear; there is no Charter to be 
periodically renewed, and no higher authority to do mischief with con¬ 
stant interference ; the adventurers may agitate or falsify as they choose, 
they have no longer an appeal to make from the Government of the 
Company to the Government of the Crown; their only appeal now is 
from Caesar drunk to Caesar sober, from Conservative to Liberal and from 
Liberal to Conservative. The Government can afford now to treat these 
gentlemen as they deserve, and with the Criminal Code, which is certain 
of being passed in the course of a year, and with the amalgamation of the 
Courts, they will find that they will We to pay a little more respect to 
the person and property of their weaker neighbours. They will no 
longer be able to extort sales of lands or ten years’ contracts to sow 
indigo by the shoe or the godown, and they will have to pay for what they 
want like honest people. Ramhvmt and Scmchv/m will have to give 
place to law and reason, and the race of Intdioophiloi will have to go 
to the Zambesi or Feejee, if they wish to develope the resources of the 
world according to their present system. Even yet the planters are 
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p3rmittei to enjoy tho imsfc extraordinary’ and unjust privileges in con¬ 
ducting their suits in the Mofussil Courts. A planter's simple unsup¬ 
ported aasertion is considered in indigo districts to be indisputable 
evidence of the most improbable events; we will give one out of many 
such instances that have lately come to our knowledge of the undue 
weight which is given to uncorroborated statements of interested 
Europeans in suits brought against them by natives. We had occasion 
a few weeks ago to introduce to our readers a planter of Jessore. We 
showed there that the Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Bainbridge, threw aside 
a most serious criminal charge against that gentleman, simply because 
he himself denied its truth. Mr. Bainbridge, however, by a fortunate 
stumble in the dark into a godown had ocular demonstration of the truth 
of the charge and the falseness of the planter’s denial. One would have 
thought that this would have convinced the authorities of Jessore of the 
value that should be attached to any statements that planters might 
make in future in cases in which they wore concerned ; but it does not 
appear to have had this effect. In May last certain ryots who had been, 
like all the ryots of Jessore, compelled for many years to sow indigo, 
wishing to free themselves from such slavery, applied to the Judge of 
Jessore to examine their accounts summarily under Regulation V. of 
1830, and take from them any balanco that might be shown against them 
in the factory accounts, and release them from any further compulsion to 
sow indigo. 

Now this Regulation V. of ] 830 has hitherto been nearly a dead letter 
in Bengal; scarcely any ryot has before dared to have recourse to it. 
The Jeasore planters were therefore perfectly dumb-foundered at this 
bold attempt on the part of the ryots to release themselves, their feelings 
were much those of a Virginian planter on the announcement of an 
abolition meeting on the borders of his estate: however, they fortunately 
rose with the occasion, and having found a construct‘on of the Court of 
Dewanny Adawlut, to the effect that no such summary release could be 
given during the existence of a specific contract for any fixed term, the 
planter who was complained against went into the Judge’s Court, and 
asserted that all these ryots had contracted to sow indigo for him from 
1854! to 1864, in consideration of an advance given them in 1854 of Rs.^^ 
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2 per beegah!! In corroboration of this statement the' planter tiled 
what is supposed to be tlie contract, a most extra(»rdiuary document, 
witnessed by a couple of factory servants, whereby a number of ryots 
bind themselves over for ten years to sow indigo, and give it into the 
factory at five bundles for the rupee, deducting the price of weeding, 
cutting, and conveying indigo, and stamp, &c. In the event of their 
working off the advance (an impossibility in the way the factory accounts 
are kept), they engage to take a fresh advance, and in the event of their 
failing to take such advance, the planter is to take forcible possession ot 
the land, and fine the ryots Rs. 10 per beegah for the remainder of the 
term of ten years ; if at the expiry of the lease anything is duo to tho 
factory, the ryot is to pay five times the amount due. And this impu¬ 
dent document was actually received by the Judge on a mere statement 
of the planter, unsupported by a single word of evidence, and tho ryots 
were refused any redress or release, and, what is worse, the Judge gave 
an opinion that this extraordinary contract was genuine ; the ryots are 
therefore shut out from all chance of redress if they are sued On this 
paper in the MoonsifTs C!ourt. Is it to l>e wondered at that the ryots of 
Bengal are becoming desperate under such oppression? We do not 
blame the Judge, whose interest in tlie agricultural classes is notorious; 
his decision was perhaps correct acc<>rding to law. What we object to is 
his ready admission of the contract against all probability simply because 
the planter said it was all correct: he probably meant nothing more 
than that there was priind facie ground for refusing mmmiry adjutli- 
cature mider that particular Act; but if a simple assertion by one of the 
parties, that a contract exists, is to shut the opjiosite party out, the Act 
becomes a dead letter. It is-not as if both parties admitted tlie existence 
of this contract, the ryots denounced it as a fo^ery. This refusal by 
the Judge, on the grounds that “ the kubooleuts do not seem other than 
genuine,” prejudices the case moreover against the lyots in the event of 
subsequent proceedings. It must be recollected that contracts of this 
sort for ten years are things entirely unheard of in Jessore. Is it proba¬ 
ble that any ryot for an advance of 12 Rupees, or 2 Rupees per beegah, 
from which are to be deducted price of stamp; 3 Rupees for seed, 8 
Rupees for rent; 3 Rupees for cultivation ; to say nothing of the expense 
f cutting and bringing in the plant, and the loss of the rice crop he 

13 
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would have had if he did uot tiuw indigo, would bind himself over body 
audvsoul for ten years ? Even the items we have noted show that 15 
Biupees have by the factory process to be dedwited from 12 Mupees ; 
and. besides all this there are the ameeus, khaJassecs, gomaslitas to be 
paid fees ad libitum, and an occasional nuzzer of 1 rupee to the planter 
when he does the Lord Bountiful and visits his people. Now these 6 
beegahs of indigo would probably average 60 bundles of indigo, which, 
even omitting aJl the cheating that takes place in measuring it, would 
fetch the lyots in 12 Rupees, but he has had to pay, as shown above, 
15 Rupees; he therefore binds himself over to pay the factory 3 Rupees 
per annum for ten years from his own pocket. Is it probable or even 
possible that a ryot should of his own free will make such a contract, 
unless indeed he was subjected to the two months of godown process 
which we lately had the pleasure of showing up in connection with the 
Meergunge Concern ? 

We ask again, how long are such things to be ?—IndUm Field, July 
30,1859.^ 


No. 5. 

THE ZEMINDAR AND THE PLANTER.-A TALE OF 1858. 

Koylash Cluinder Roy Mohasboy is a near relative of the Maharajah 
of Nuddea, and an inhabitant of a village named Digumburpore, which is 
within a mile towards the north-west of the Khalboaleah Indigo Factory, 
Thannah Dowlutgunge, Zillah.Nuddc'a. 

Fifty years ago, when Mr. George Harris first came to Bengal as an 
indigo planter, he could not induce any of the big zemindars to give 
him either a piece of land, or even to assdst him in setting up his factory. 
Tlie grand-father of Koylash Chunder. Roy, named Shurabhoonath Roy, 
however, came to Mr. Harris's assist^ce, and gave him the farm of seve¬ 
ral of his vRlages, and also presented him with a piece of ground in 
Khalboal^^to build his factory on. This will explain the reason why the 
.principal factory of such a rich estate as that of the Khalboaleah Concern 
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has been erected in such an inland and mcouveiiient locality, removed a 
considerable distance from the riverside. Subsequently, Mr. George 
Harris, and after his death, Mr. Francis Harris, greatly enlarged their 
sphere of manufacture, and founded a large number of subordinate facto¬ 
ries in the country all around. This rich concern is now the property 
of the Bengal Indigo Company, and is managed by a resident European 
superintendeflt whose head quarters are at Khalboaleah. 

Up to a very late period tlie descendants of Shumbhoonath Roy wore 
on fricndlj^ terras with the concern, and have hitherto confirmed ropciat- 
edly the lease wliich their grand-father had acceded to. 

But the times are materially changed. The indigo planter.^ of the 
present day are not of the stamp their predecessors wore. The infiux of 
a large body of their number into the Mofussil, their intelligence, and 
above all the position of their agents and representatives, l)acked in tJie 
generality of cases by the partiality of the Government officials, have 
made them indeed a very powerful and influential class of men. But, 
alas! what consequences have resulted from this accession of power ? 
There will 1)0 no necessity of using abstract terms to describe the manner 
in which the body of planters are using their power, as the following 
narrative will best illustrate it. 

For some years past, the siilwrdinates of the Khall)oaloah Concern 
have begun not only to treat the descendants of Shumbhoonath Roy 
with personal disrespect, but also to damage their property, by cutting 
down large trees, bamboos, &c., and appropriating these to the use of the 
factory williout paying for them, or even asking^ any permi.ssiou before¬ 
hand. Above all, rents were not punctually paid, and even when such 
payments were ordered to be made by the superintendent, the Roys 
never had the money to pay themselves without first paying a portion 
of it to the aralah of the. factory, Besides the above, these landholders 
had to dance attendance day after day before the cutcherry door to the 
factory, for weeks together, like an indigo ryot, when soliciting payment 
of their just dues. If the landholders or their servants ventured to 
remonstrate against these indignities, they were subjected to the most 
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insulting language. On one occasion, the gomasht.a of Koylash Clmn- 
der Roy, after frequenting the fsictory for several days, during wliich the 
payment of rent due to his master as a shareholder of Shumbhoonath 
Roy’s estate was deferred, committed, in the eyes of the factory naib, 
the unbearable offence of asking the latter to name a particular day on 
which it would be convenient for him to pay the money, and not to 
give him the unnecessary trouble of coming daily to the factory from a 
distance, and there to wait and spend whole days, much to the injury of 
his other business. The nail) got irritated at this, and ordered the man to 
be confine.d in the godowa There that man remained, and )vds released 
only after his master came and offered the fullest apology for the fault 
of his servant. 

This sort of treatment Wros too humiliating to be long home by a rela¬ 
tive of the House of Nuddea, wliich has for centuries held the highest 
Position in native society. Koylash Chundcr naturally got vexed with 
the factory people, and as the terra of the ijara lease was to have gone 
out that year, he determined no longer to favour the concern with its 
renewal, and accordingly gave away his share of the parental estate to a 
native talookdar named Prankisshen Pal. The factory people felt them¬ 
selves offended at thi.s, and concocted plans of revenge. The new lessee 
had not yet taken possession, nor was there the slightest manifestation 
either on his part or on that of Koylash Chunder Roy to injure the 
manufacture of indigo of the Khalboaleah Concern. Still, however, the 
factory people thought it injurious to their prastigo to permit Koylash 
Chunder Roy to go without puni.shmcnt at their hands for acting 
against their interest. Bands of armed men wore collected and posted 
about Deguraberpore to intercept Koylash and bring him in as a prisoner. 
Koylash was obliged for self-defence to employ and keep in his house 
armed men also, and not resting upon that alone, he petitioned the 
Magistrate; but the European was in the latter’s ee+imation a far more 
credible person than a nigger. So, instead of obtaining the necessary 
protection which Koylash sought at the hands of the Magistrate, he had 
the mortification of seeing his house twice, searched by the police for 
armed men. Finding at last that his suit was not at all hearkened to, 
and also that he was scarcely able to cope with his adversary, he thought 
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it prudent to transfer the female inmates of^his house to tliat of one of 
his relatives, and himself availing of a dark night, fled with a few fol* 
lowers to Kishnaghur, taking with him the most valuable of his pro¬ 
perty. 

The Khalboaleah people, baffled in-their attempts to secure the person 
of Koylash, sent without loss of time the shurkewallahs to plunder liis 
now deserted house of whatever they might lay their hands upon there¬ 
in. All that Koylash had not l)een able to take away with him, viz., 
wooden furniture, bedding, wall-shades, as also copper and brass utensils, 
and the innumerable odds and ends which constitute the necessaries of 
living of a respectable native, were plundered. The more valuable portion 
of this plunder was delivered at tlie hictory, while the rest was given to 
the armed men as their personal share of the general booty. Not con¬ 
tent with this even, the doors, doorspots, windows, and wooden railings of 
the house wore removcil, so that rmtliing now remains on the premises but 
bare brick-walls. The floors were dug up to the depth of three feet for 
buried money. On would think that Koylash’s house was now suffici¬ 
ently despoiled, and that the work of desolation was to have ended here. 
But unfortunately for Koylash, it was then the rainy season, and every 
one is aware that the autumn of 1857 was one of the severest rainy 
years. Satan or some other of the infernal fraternity whispered into the 
factory people’s ears that the rains would materially assist to bring down 
the roofs of the doomed house without any expense whatever, and so 
complete the sentence of destruction, if they would only mind to do it. 
Tlie arch-fiend never spoke to more willing votaries. 

Orders were immediately issued to shut up the drains on the roof of 
Koylash’s house so as effectually to shut out the egress of .the rain water 
—^which thus accummulated to the brink of the parapets. Holes wore 
then bored in several places of the roof, which as a matter of course gave 
way every where except those particular spots where it was the strongest. 
Koylash C'hunder petitioned the Magistrate, and solicited him to pro¬ 
ceed to the spot and see whether all that he said was true or not; but 
with the exception of an order to pro<jucc proofs, no other steps were 
taken. So Koylash Chunder saw no other alternative but to give up ; 
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and knowing that he woiAd hardly be safe in tliQ interior, bought a 
house in Kishnaghur and there settled himself. 

But a Bengalee is mad after his native village. He loves it with all 
hk heart. His parental seat has a secret charm for him which nothing 
but the funeral pile can burn out from him. Poverty, pestilence, oppres¬ 
sion, severally or collectively, are not strong enough to drive him from it* 
nor even unbounded wealth can induce him to make another place his 
homo; there his forefathers had their enters and exeunis in and from 
the stage of the world, and there he must follow them—never mind 
wliatsocver may l)efall him. Twelve months of exile had nought a 
change in Koylash’s sentiments. He was not sorry that the factory 
people had treated him with disrespect, for he consoled himself with the 
thought that his superiors in riches and honour were hardly tetter treated 
in the present day by the lowest Europeans and their worse subordinates; 
he was not sorry that his goods and chattels had teen plundered, for ho 
was in good circiimstaacos yet, and would be able to furnish himself 
with a new set soon or late. He was not sorry that his house was parti¬ 
ally demolished, for that too could be repaired. He was not sorry that 
he had lost so much money, for like a true Hindu teliever in predesti¬ 
nation, he consoled himself witli the belief that it was in his fate to 
^ suffer at this particular time a pecuniary loss. But that. which alone 
afflicted him, and that also which neither money nor any thing else could 
recompense him for, was the sad thought of being debarred the happiness 
of living in the house of his forefathers. “ I have no home now,” said he 
to himself, and as .he saw his neighbouring lodgers in Kishnaghur 
making preparations to go to their homes on the approaching Doorga 
Poojah time, tears of sorrow flushed his eye, and he wept over his sad 
fate. Day after day this sentiment gained strength, and at last his love 
for home became so imperative, that he forgot all past injuries, and deter- 
nained at the sacrifice of his best interests to conciliate the factory saheb, 
and thereby to obtain from him his consent to be allowed to return to 
his home. With this object in view he sent offers of negociation, and 
the smswer te received was, that until the concern had the undisputed 
ijara of his estate, which he had let to Praiikisshen Pal, he could not be 
permitted, to set his foot in Deguraterpore. Koylash knew that Pran- 
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kisshen Pal, though a rich man, was a Hindoo, and would sympathise 
with his feelings, and go to any sacrifice to befriend him. His calcula^ 
tions wore correct, for Prankisshen waived all right to the ijara and re- 
signed it to enable Koylash to let it to the Khalboaleah Concern. Koy- 
lash thus breed from engagement with the native zemindar, leased out 
his estate for the space of ten years to the Bengal Indigo Company. He 
now solicited permission to return to Degumberpore, and the naib of 
the factory told him that, as the cause of the quarrel was now removed, 
he was at perfect liberty to go and live in his house, and assured him 
that no violence whatever would be done to his person. With the view 
of impressing Koylash with the belief that he was sincere in his protes¬ 
tations of friendship, the naib offered to accompany him to Khal¬ 
boaleah, and there to bring about an interview with his master, for 
the purpose of renewing the old good feeling which existed between 
them. 

Led by these assurances, Koylash made preparation for returning 
home, but did not accompany the naib. The latter, however, immediately 
after wrote to Koylash from Khalboaleah that he had represented the 
subject of his interview to his master, and that all differences had been 
amicably settled, he (liis master) will be happy to see him in Khalboa¬ 
leah. Not doubting the sincerity of this invitation, Koylash at once pro¬ 
ceeded to Khalboaleali on the 23rd July 18.58, and waited upon the 
naib. The naib told him that ho was very glad to sec him, and that 
ho would presently go to inform his master. So saying ho left him. 
Koylash expected every minute that he would be summoned before the 
saheb, but to his great surprise, after a short time the jemadar of the 
factory came to him and said that the sahib could not grant him an in¬ 
terview, and that as the concern had been put to much expense by em¬ 
ploying armed men and the like, while the dispute lasted with him, it 
was the order of the saheb that he (Koylash) should pay to the concern 
a fine of five thousand rupees; that on payment of the sum he would be 
allowed to return to his village, and that he must consider himself a 
prisoner in his hands until the fine was paid. So saying the jemddar 
marched him off to one of the factory godowns, and there kept him a 
close prisoner with several ryots suffering the same punishment 
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Information of thi8 was sent to the Rajah of Nuddea and seveiul 
other influential native gentlemen, but they did nut think it prudent to 
inform the Magistrate about it; for they apprehended that the extreme 
partiality of (loverument officials would, without bringing relief to Koy- 
lash, only aggravate his hardship. The Magistrate would not either 
believe such a serious charge agamst an European, particularly of the 
Khalboaleah Concern (to which concern Government officials seem exces¬ 
sively partial,) or even in case he should take it up, he would proceed so 
slowly and in a slovenly way, that the factory would get ample time to 
remove Koylash from Khalboaleah, and send him from the factory in so 
short a time that the most vigilant searcher would fail to trace him out 
So the Rajah sent his own gooroo, accompanied by a lettter of recom¬ 
mendation from Mr. White, to settle with the Khalboaleah saheb. 
After a great deal of negociation the factory authorities were kind 
enough to reduce the fine from five to two thousand rupees, of which, on 
the immediate payment of one thousand rupees, Koylash was to be 
liberated, but not to be allowed to return to his house until the remain¬ 
ing thousand was paid. Koylash paid one thousand, and after eleven 
days of close confinement in an indigo godown, with scarcely any food to 
subsist upon, he got his release and came back to Kishnaghur .—Hindoo 
Patriot, January 7, 1860. 


To the Ediior of “ The Indiom Field." 

Dear Sir, —It is a pity that the writer in the Patriot has not given 
the sequel of Koylash Chunder’s history. As I know the facts, being then 
in the district on a pig-sticking excursion, I shall supply the omission. 
Koylash Chunder subsequently took service in the police to better 
his means, and was appointed as a naib darogah in the Hauskhally 
Thannah. Before he was six wciiks in the thannah, he was transferred 
to the Kutwally, under the immediate eye of the Magistrate. No rea¬ 
son was assigned, but it was rumoured that the Khalboaleah people would 
not suffer Koylash Chunder to remain in the Haiishkally Thannah, 
where they had large estates, and where they were afraid he might pay 
them love for love. If the business had ended here, it might have 
shown discretion on the part of the Magistrate. 
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Kojlaflh Oh under suspected that something else thau discretion had 
actuated the Magistrate to cause his transfer; he seems to have been 
correct in his conjecture. This act of the Magistrate frightened him 
a good deal; he thought that his situation in the Poliefi was in jeopardy 
for being still at variance with tho Khalboalcah Concern, and again he 
thought of making another attempt to make up matters with those 
people. He heard that the Manager of Khalboaleah Factory was to he 
a guest in Mr. John White’s house at Bansbarriah; and being in the 
neighbourhood on duty, we took advantage of the occasion to go up per¬ 
sonally to that gentleman for tho attainment of his object. He thought 
that he could well tnist himself in tho house of a third party, where both 
tho laws of hospitality and of gentlemanly conduct would protect him 
from violent treatment. But ho soon found out his mistake. 

No sooner was he announced to Iiis old friend, than that gentleman 
came out with a hunting-whip, and took his long pent-up revenge 
against the helpless native, whom ho did not let off till forced to do 
80 by his host and Mr. Furlong, who camo out to know the cause of the 
uproar created by tlieir friend. 

Koylash Chuuder lodged a complaint before tlio Magistrate, to whom 
ho related tho whole history of his case; of which no notice was takcu, 
except calling for an explanation from the planter of Khalboalcah, 
who, much to his credit, did not deny tho whipping! But the cream 
of tho thing was, that a few days after a cliargo of torture was brought 
by the planter’s people against this native official, when opportunity 
was taken to turn him out tho service!! I 

Now if this individual was guilty of the charge l>rought against him, 
why was ho not committed for trial to tho Sessions Court ? In a case 
of bribery certain facts may come to light, which, though not sufficient 
in law, might force a moral conviction of the guilt of the offender. 
In such a case tho removal of an official may be both just and expedi¬ 
ent, but I cannot understand why a similar course should be taken 
on a charge of torture. Acts which constitute torture must be known 
to more thau one individual, and if a Magistrate performs his duty as 

14 
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lie ought to do, the ofiender can never escape the just punishment 
for hm brutal conduct. The present case either implies the incapa¬ 
city of the Magistrate, or the innocence of the accused. 

There has been a good deal of speculation in the native community 
whether Koylash Chunder’s case, as published in the Patriot, would 
attract the notice of the Government, and result in an order for enquiry, 
as it has ensured one in the case of Seetul Turufdar. Information in 
the lattei' case was taken the other day by Mr. Wauchope under an 
order of the Bengal Government, which it appears has directed him to 
conduct the enquiry. But is the Bengal Government aware of the 
antecedents beween Mr. Wauchope and Mr. Hampton ? Is the Bengal 
Government aware how Mr. Wauchope conducted himself with the 
Gossains of Bullaghur when he was Magistrate of Hooghly, and Mr. 
Hampton, Superintendent of the Sooksaugur Concern ? lam afraid the 
maTiea of Seetul Turufdar will have little satisfaction at Mr. Wauchope’s 
handa 

Yours, &c., 

A SAXON. 


No> 6. 

THE GOMASHTA-A TALE OF INDIGO PLANTING IN 

NIJDDEA. 


Garapota, Shamnuggur, and Boro Choobrey form one Dehee within the 
factory line of the Bogoola Indigo Factory, which is attached to the Bha- 
junghat Concern of the Khalboaleah estate of the Bengal Inchgo Company 
in the district of Nuddea. When the indigo plant of the season of 1858 
had attained some height, the gomashta of the Bogoola Factory ordered 
the ryots of the above mentioned Deheo to weed, the indigo fields in such 
a manner that not a single bit of grass or any other kind of weed might 
be allowed to remain thereon. It is here necessary to mention for the 
inforinarioiitiifBuch of our readers as are not familiar with the process of 
a^indigo cultivation, that the general practice in such cases is either to root 
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out or to cut off the bigger weeds, such as the plants chahdndiah, golr 
gkmj, &c,, and tJien to turn out flocks of cattle to graze on the fields for 
the destruction of the skama aud other species of grass; in other words, 
indigo fields have never been known to require that particular mode of 
weeding by* which Aoos paddy fields are cleared. The gomashta, in 
passing the above order, accompanied it with an injunction on his subor¬ 
dinates not to allow the ryots to work on their own i»ddy fields until 
the whole of the indigo lands attached to the Dehee had been weeded. 
The ryots, apprehending the injury which their paddy crops would sus¬ 
tain if the orders of the gomashta were carried out, offered to come to 
a compromise with him, and succeeded in settling the matter by promis¬ 
ing to pay him 300 Rupees; on payment of which, it was arranged, the 
lyots would be allowed to weed the indigo lands in the manner hereto" 
fore in use. For the easiest and speediest mode of collecting this sum, 
the head men of the three villages were directed to allot to the indigo 
cultivators the amount which, according to the quantity of land cultivat¬ 
ed, each man would have to pay as his portion of the above mentioned 
300 Rupees, and the heatl men of the villages were ordered to collect the 
allotments of their respective villages. 

Kaloo Mundiil, brother of Ameer Mundul, the head man of Shamnug- 
gur, was, during tlio absence of Ameer Mundul, ordered to collect the cess 
of his village. But Kaloo demiured, saying that ho was ready to pay his 
own share, and that as he had his own affairs to look after, he was unable 
to undertake the task of collecting money from the villagers. The go¬ 
mashta, however, would admit of no objection, aud told Kal<^, that if 
his personal affairs were indeed of such a pressing nature as not to allow 
him time for the collection, he had better paj^ the full amount assessed 
upon the whole village from his own purse, and then reimburse himself 
from the villagers at his leisure; and to see this order fully carried out^ 
the factory subordinates were strictly enjoined not to allow Kaloo Mun¬ 
dul to work on his own fields until he had paid the amount. But Kaloo 
persisted in his disobedience, and paying his own share into the bands of 
the factory tag^dgeer, he sent his servants to his paddy grounds. The 
gomashta on hearing (ff this circumstance sent the tagidgeer back, 
accompanied by two shurkewallalis, with orders to thrash mid bring 
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Kaloo to the factory, bound with cords, as a prisoner. The ShurJce- 
waUaJis lost no time in proceeding to Kaloo’s homo, gave him a severe 
beating, bound his hands tightly behind his back, and were bringing him 
to the factory. When the party arrived in Garapota, the tagidgeer ob¬ 
served one of the villagers, named Moozdeen Mundul, all old man of 
rather good circumstances for one of his class, sitting in his house and 
combing a quantity of pat The tagidgeer asked him why he was at 
liome, and not gone to weed the indigo fields, since the sum allotted to 
his village had not yet been realized ? Moozdeen, in answer, gave him to 
understand that he had already paid his share to the head men of the 
village, who were engaged in the collection ; and in order to prove his 
assertion, oifered to conduct them to tho presence of the head man; up¬ 
on which one of tho peons, through sheer wantonness, caught hold of his 
beard, and began dragging him away, saying, “ Come, old hog, now show 
us the way to your fathers, tho Mimduls.’' The old man, not being 
able to sustain the violence, fell down in a swoon with his face on the 
l^ound, hut his porseciitors, instead of relenting, treated him with seve¬ 
ral kicks on his back. The nephew of Moozdeen, seeing all this, ran to 
the Mimduls, who were at that very time holding a meeting for the col¬ 
lection of the gomashta’s cess. 

These men had but a moment before heard of the affiiir relating to 
Kaloo. The Munduls got incensed, and seeing from the instances al¬ 
ready before them—in which two of the most respectable villagers had 
been grossly insulted and outraged—that no one was safe from such 
iniquities, resolved not to put up with the occurrence, and regardless of 
tho consequences, they ran to the s}X)t, vowing vengeance on the offend¬ 
ers, As might be expected, they returned tho beating on the factory 
servants with compound interest, and then binding them just as the 
latter had.bound Kaloo, shut them up in a cowfold. After nightfall, 
when the violence of their rage had subsided a little the Munduls too 
late saw that they had gone a little too far, and with the view of com¬ 
promising the matter, they released their prisoners, and bribed them witli 
five rupees, on the understanding that they were not to mention the 
circumstance to their salieb or gomashta. But tlie tagidgeer and 
pepns had felt themselves too much insulted to think of the foregoing 
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revenge. So, the moment they got their roloa$o, and witliout even going 
to the gomashta, they proceeded to Bhajunghat^ and gave to Mr. Twee- 
die, the superintendent, a most exaggerated story, suppressing, of course, 
all that they had done to Kaloo and Moozdeen. Next morning Mr. 
Tweedio, accompanied by about a dozen armed up-country lattials, 
came to the village, and although the villagers related to him the in¬ 
dignities which they had sulFered from tho tagidgecr’s hands, he 
heeded them not, but ordered the head men to follow to the Bogoola 
Factory. The villagers, observing that the tone in which the saliob 
spoke to them, and judging from a knowledge of antecedents tliat no 
good was in store for them, and apprehending that they would be sent 
by Mr. Twcedic either to Bliajunghat or Khalboaloali, where they were 
certain of being severely chastised, held a consultation, and determined 
to light out the thing and to resist the planter to tho best of their might. 
They accordingly disobeyed Mr. Tweedie’s orders, and did not go to 
Bogoola. Tho factory people, finding themselves .slighted, .sent up a 
petition to the Magistrate, to tho effect that the villagers had looted 
their cutcherry house of Oanipota, plundered a large sum of money, and 
committed violence on the persons of their servants. In this matter 
the head men of the whole Dehce were named as defendants. In llie 
meantime the services of about fifty professional sliurkewallahs from 
Jessore were engaged, and they were quartered in tho neighbouring vil¬ 
lages with the intent of waylaying inhabitants of the Dehee, and with 
the object of looting Garapota, its chief village. 

Tho ryots, notwithstanding their combination, folt themselves too 
weak to carry on the present dispute with the rich Khalboalcah Concern 
for any great length of time. They therefore, with the view of induc¬ 
ing some man of wealth and influence to back them, thought of asking* 
the a.ssistance of their neighbouring zemindar, Baboo Brindabun Sircar, 
of Shibnibash, who at that particular time happened to have fallen out 
with Mr. Eoberts, tlie superintendent at Khalboalcah. Brindabun 
Baboo not being then at home, his nephew refused to take the respont 
sibility of openly abetting the ryots; but told them that he would write 
to the baboo and bo guided by his answer. During the interval, 
Brindabun’s nephew did thus much to assist theiyots, that he ordered bis 
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ftwn peons to keep watch around Garapota, and to join the villagers' in 
defending themselves from any attacks that the saheb’s people might 
attempt, but at the same time strictly forbade the peons to show them¬ 
selves publicly or to cater the village during the daytime. In a few 
days Baboo Brindabun returned home, and informed the ryots, that, as 
he himself was sufficiently occupied with his dispute with the saheb, 
and more particularly as the district authorities appeared to be favour¬ 
ably inclined towards the planters, he did not think it expedient to 
meddle in their affair. 

The sahebs, on the other hand, after instituting the suit of loot traj 
in the Criminal Court mentioned above, asked the permission of the Ma¬ 
gistrate to employ twenty-four men to serve as a body-guard of the 
gomashta. attached to the Dchee. The Magistrate, without investigat¬ 
ing into the matter, or even questioning the propriety of allowing such 
an unusual number of armed men to locate themselves in behalf of the 
richer party, and more so in a place where a dispute was existing, grant¬ 
ed the request; whereupon the factory proprietors procured two dozen 
of the most noted shurkewallahs, and with the aid of the police sent 
tliem to Garapota in company with their gomashta. 

The ryots could not possibly resist the order of the Ma^strate, and 
were therefore obliged to allow the shurkewallahs to come and take up 
their quarters in the village. Every resident of the Mofussil knows 
how annoying is the presence of these men in a village even when they 
are brought and quartered privately by zemindars and planters on the 
occasion of a dispute, and it therefore needs not be told the extent to 
which these twenty-four men carried their mischievous freaks, backed as 
they believed themselves to h'. by an order of the Magistrate. The ryots, 
however, as a last hope, petitioned the Magistrate, explaining to him 
the real circumstances of the case, and also the pr-;tence under which 
the sahebs had prevailed upon him (the Magistrate) to permit them to 
employ notorious shurkewallahs, and solicited him to withdraw the 
order. They offered at the same time to stand on personal recognisances, 
and to^give bail in assurance of their peaceful intention, and prayed to 
have the.shurkewallahs replaced by an equal number of policemen, if 
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the Magistrate believed that the indigo plaater’a interests were iu I’eal 
danger. No attention was paid to this portion. The villagers, now 
finding their case hopeless, thought it to be their best coui'so to submit 
and to settle the matter amicably. With that purpose in view, tho 
head men went in a body to Mr. Eoberts at Khaiboaleah to tender their 
submission. They there explained to him the reasons which had actu¬ 
ated them in their resistance, and now asked his pardon. Mr. Koberts 
in reply gave them to understand that they must pay down immediately 
SCO Rupees as a fine to the Concern before he could grant their request; 
and the l)etter and .sooner to realise the amount, he ordered every one of 
them to be shut up in the factory godown until it was paid. The ryots, 
after much entreaty, obtained permission to send one of their body home 
for the money. This man came to Garapota, collected the money in the 
best manner he could, and returned to Khaiboaleah with tho amount. 
The fine being paid, the ryots wero released. 

It will here not be out of place to mention that Koylash Chunder 
Roy Mohaslioy, of Degumberpore, was shut up in the Khaiboaleah Fac¬ 
tory godown at tho same time and place with these men. 

But the punishment of the ryots of the Deheo did not end in Khai¬ 
boaleah, for immediately on their return home, the gomashta of Bo- 
goola, who was the primary cause of Ihe dispute, demanded from them 
the three hundred rupees which they had agreed to pay him as woetling 
subscription money. The ryots this time could do nothing else but pay 
the amount, and it was then at last that the gomashta’s body-guard, 
which had been sanctioned by the Magistrate, was withdrawn.— 

Patriot, January 14,1860. 


PLANTERS versus MISSIONARIES. 


• Planters and Missionaries. —The Kishnaghnr planters have cotn- 
menced their biennial campaign against the missionaries, and in the 
present case the Pulpit certainly gets the better of the Vats. 
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It would appear that, during his lute tour, the ryots at Nuddea pre¬ 
sented some petitions to the Lieutenant-Governor, complaining of the 
grievous oppression they suffered at the hands of tho planters.. The 
Lieutenant-Governor paid tho greatest attention to these complaints, 
found out that many of the charges were true, and directed more atten¬ 
tion to be paid by tho local authorities to grievances of tho cultivating 
classes. Tho ryots were astonished at, for onco, getting justice done 
them after the lapse of so many years, and have taken into their wicked 
and turbulent heads to consider whether this piece of justice is consistent 
with the assertions of tho planters, that Government insists upon their 
sowing indigo against their will They have long implicitly believed 
these assertions; they have had carefully pointed out to them on every 
occasion tho great influence the Bengal Indigo Company has exercised 
on the Bengal Government. They have been induced to believe that 
for years the Bengal Indigo Company had tho nomination of all tho 
Nuddea officials. They have seen how the late Lieutenant-Governor 
came and spent a week at the Bengal Indigo Company’s factories; how 
he was taken round on an elephant to tho scene of some of tho greatest 
outrages that have been committetl by a planter; how ho acted the part 
of a hysterical Marius, and laughed with tho manager over tho ruins of 
Goaltollec, and admired the indigo that was sown where a few months 
before a prosperous village had stood. They saw how Deputy Magis¬ 
trates were removed for endoavouribg to prevent planters from taking 
forcible possession of the fields of the cultivators ; they saw their oppress¬ 
ors made Honorary Magistrates, and they were ready enough to believe 
anything that was told them by designing planters of tho orders of Go- 
vommout, and the instructions received by the Magistrates not to inter¬ 
fere to protect them,—and small blame to them. Far be it from us to 
say, that when they did complain, their cases were not duly enquired into, 
or that any actual prejudice in favour of the plantem was shown by the 
local authorities; but they dared not complain, and when they did, train¬ 
ed vritnesses and hush money to the police were too much for them; for 
yearn therefore the ryots of Itisbnaghur have lived in a state of sullen, 
dogged discontent, hating Government^ hating the name of Englishmen. 
They have now complamed and have had justice done them; and feel 
that they have been thipughout deceived as to the interest of Govern- 
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ment in the cultivation of indigo; they even 1x5gin to doubt now whether 
the late Lieutonant-Oovemor had the personal interest in the success of 
the indigo crop that the planters represented him to have. The conse¬ 
quence is, that this year they refuse to sow, unless they are paid a price 
equal to that which they obtain for rice and other crops. The planters, 
instead of at once seeing the matter in a proper light, and admitting that 
like all dogs they have hafl their day, and that if they want to got on 
they must henceforth pay honestly for what they want, have commenced 
to fume and rave at the missi(maric.s, and say—^^vhich they know to be 
false—^that designing men have given out that Mr. Grant has issued*ari 
ord£a:-t 0 -p»tu^,£top to indigo planting. This assertion is a mere cunning 
attempt to frighten Mr, Grant into the kdief that by doing justice he 
will close all the indigo factories ; they know that he does not want to do 
this, and, therefore, think that by spreading this report they will induce 
him to draw back. 

The falsehood of this statement is appnrent from the very words of 
those who propagate it. The Kislmaghnr correspondent of the English- 
'iimn .says in proof of his assertion, that “ some of them have gone to him 
(Mr. Grant) direct with their petitions—influenced by men who have 
no desire to see the ryots more prosperous than they are.” Now, if 
tlicy derive this prosperity from the cultivation of indigo, Avliat have they 
to petition about ? If they really believed that an order had l)ecn given 
to put a stop to iudigo cultivation, would they go and petition at all ? 
If the cultivation of indigo is voluntary, would not they go on sowing un¬ 
til the Police came and prcdiibitod them ? Would even that stop them ? 
Would it not bike a force of about 50,000 men to put a stop to the cul¬ 
tivation of rice for instance ? Are the natives so very anxious to'obey 
the laws of the Government as to give up the cultivation of a remuner¬ 
ative crop merely on a report spread by missionaries that the Lieutenant- 
Governor did not approve of the crop ? If. on the other hand, the cidti- 
vation was unpopular, and they believed that the Government had 2 iro- 
hibited it, would they petition at all ? Would not they go to the Magis¬ 
trate of the district and say—“ Government lias ordered the cultivation 
of indigo to be stopped 1 Mr. Rod, or Mr. Perch, or Mr. Marlow are 
going to sow it on our lands, let them be stopped.” The very fact of 
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the ryots coming direct to Mr. Grant to petition shows that they are 
under no misapprehension of the description alleged by the planters; 
wea^ of oppression they go to him for relief from that oppression, and 
‘finding that they get justice, they determine no longer to be slaves; they 
have found out that they may sow what crop they like on their own 
land, and will not therefore sow one which is a dead loss to them. 

Wo trust that the ryots of the whole of Bengal will follow the ex¬ 
ample of those of Kishnaglmr. Two years of pressure will convince the 
planters that honesty is the best policy, and they will then make ’’p 
their minds to pay properly for what they want. Tho last two years 
have worked a revolution in the condition of the cultivating classes. 
The high prices of grain and oil seeds have converted half-starved cul¬ 
tivators into prosperous peasant proprietors ; it is only in the large in¬ 
digo-growing districts that the ryots have not been benefited by this 
change. Thousands upon thousands of acres of picked land is there 
taken up with a crop that does not repay the cultivator the cost of seed, 
tilling, and rent, and this when rice is fetching Rs. 3 per maund. If 
the whole of this had been at tho disposal of tho ryots, instead of 
being locked up, what would not their condition have now been ? As 
it is, it might just as well have been unreclaimed jungle as far as the 
interests of tho ryots are concerned. If the planters must have indi¬ 
go, they must prepare to pay the highest rate of the most remunera¬ 
tive crop for it; and not only this, but they must pay something more 
as recompense for the interference that the cultivation of this crop 
entails upon the producer, and must further make up their minds to 
keep their accounts honestly and take fair measure. 

i 

But to return to the missionaries. The charge against them is, that 
one of their body drew up a very excellent petition on behalf of certain 
ryots, and that this petition called forth from the Lieutenant-Governor 
enquiries and orders which have undeceived the ryots as to their position 
as regards the planters. Surely if there was ever one act more be¬ 
coming the perition of I Christian clergyman than another, it would 
be an act of this sort. The planters, however, to punish him drag 
him and his private affairs before the public, hold him up to scorn for 
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liis marriage with a native Christian, and question whether his object 
in marrying was purely spiritual. None but a planter could descend 
to such a vile course as this for the purpose of silencing a political op¬ 
ponent. Supposing this missionary did marry “a common village 
girl,” what of it? Has he not as much right to marry whom he likes 
as a planter has? We are very sure of this, that nothing is so likely 
to make the mission successful as marriage of this sort, which brings 
the missionaries into immediate contact with the people around them; 
and we should be glad to hear that all the missionaries had donq 
likewise. What right have the planters to analyse his motives in form¬ 
ing this, connection? Why, on earth, should they be purely spiri¬ 
tual any more than those of the planters in marrying a white village 
girl ? If the Kishnaghur correspondent will look around him, he will 
find that he owes some of his dearest friends hot only to village maids, 
but something very much lc.ss respectable and maidenly than village 
maids and the daughters of ryots. Why is the missionary to be any 
more spiritual than the fathers of these men ? Perhaps it is the fact 
of marriage that irritates the planters so much. 

However, there is nothing new in these petitions; precisely similar 
petitions possibly drawn up by the same hand were presented by the 
ryots to Mr. Halliday when he made his first tour as Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor : they were never even unfolded, and therefore the natural acts 
of the ryots were not attributed to designing men, as they would have 
been had he acted upon these. 

As the planters have declared war, we hope that the missionaries 
will take the matters up, and let the public kjiow what the indigo sys¬ 
tem is in Kishnaghur.—Jnciwm Field, Deoewler 10, 1859. 


Nuddea. Planters. —^We give below a letter from Mr. Bomw^tsch, th# 
Missionary of Kishnaghur, with reference to the attacks which have 
been made upon him by the planters. Mr. Bbmwetsch has come forward 
in his own name, and has stated his case manfully, temperately, and as 
becomes a Christian missionary. Let the Kishnaghur planters now do 
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the same, and the matter will then be brought to a fair issue. Mr. 
Bomwetsch's great crime is, as we supposed, the having undeceived the 
ryots as to their legal obligation to sow indigo for the planters against 
their will, and having exposed the deception which the Kishnaghur 
planters have so long and successfully practised of persuading the ryots 
that the head of the Government is personally interested in the culti¬ 
vation of indigo. The ryots see that the little family combination of 
Magistrates, Collector-s, and Local Managers is scattered ; they have actu- 
tually made themselves heard by Government, and to their great asto¬ 
nishment have received justice at the hands of the highest authority ; 
it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that they should have the “ unpah^ 
alleUd insolence’* to begin to discuss openly whether it is possible, after 
all, that there is no real law making them the bondsmen of the planters, 
and that they have the right to dispose of the property at the market 
price, and to whom they like. Mr. Bomwotsch has with him the feeling 
of every honest man in the country. The planters may bluster as they 
may, and intrigue and concoct wliat plans they like in the backsluras of 
Mission Row, “ or at Planters’ Diggings,” the time has come when they 
must pay or go : they have two alternatives—to open their purses, or 
shut their factories. 

“DearSib, —Before that indigo plan <‘r of Kishnaghur (i e. of the 
Nuddea district) sent that letter of his to the Emjlishmin, I was told by 
another planter, who had seen it in manuscript, that he would do so. 
But I never took the trouble to send for the Englishman in order to 
read it, as I could well guess from the man’s former -writing again.st 
missionaries, that, besides a few gross misstatements and some falsehoods, 
which no body would believe, and a vehement and libellous attack on my 
honour as a man or as a Christiiin, he would have very little to say for 
himself and his brother-oppressors ; and this, 1 was sure, could not hurt 
me, but only harm him and his blue cause; for I was, from the manner 
people spoke to me of the letter, under the impression that the planter had 
signed his name and given mine also. But from your remarks on it, I see 
the designing planter has not done so. - Nor am I less surprised to find 
that the charges, ridiculous as they partly are, are actually believed, and 
tiiat in quarters where I least expected it; and that I am blamed for 
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having over-stepped my line. And, although you do not think so, but 
would—as all right-thinking and merciful people would—even encourage 
mo, still as the charges are so entirely false, and as the designing planter 
wants thereby eveu to reflect discredit on the < Commissioner and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, I think it right to contradict them; for, altliough I 
shall ever consider it my duty to assist these so cruelly oppressed people* 
I shall always do it in a way becoming my position as a missionary 
Alxivo all, I shall never try—as is hinted at—to get at the authorities 
in a dishonest, round-about way; but shall act in a straightforward 
manner. 

Fmt .—As to my having spread the report that “ Mr. Grant had issued 
an order to put a stop to indigo planting; ” it is a designed falsehood. 

Secoiidlif .—As to my having sent any ryots to the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor, or even to the Commissioner : ditto. 

Thirdly .—^As to my having ever written, or dictated, any petition to 
the Lieutenant-Governor or the Commissioner; ditto. 

Fourthly .—As to the affair of Gobindpore, near Hauskhally, I mean 
the affair of Mr. White, I am not only innocent, but was entirely igtio- 
rant of it, until, a few weeks ago, a planter himself gave mo a full ac¬ 
count of it. I had never so much as hoard of it. Only this much can 
I now say, that, had the Commissioner and the Lieiitenant-Govenior 
heard the account, it would have evoked still more stringent measures 
than the case has already done; and young Mr. White would now, in all 
probability, share the fate of his servants. As ^t stands, the planters 
laugh at the ryots, and boast, even in the face of the missionaries, of 
always coming out clean of the most flagrant cases ; and the ryots are 
kept under the impression that the Magistrates are their avowed enemies 
and the warmest friends of the planters, 

Bujt to come to the confession of my grievous sin committed against 
the indigo planters. What I have done is simply this: some months 
ago I went, in open daylight, to Mr, Reid, the Commissioner, then at 
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Klshnaglmr, to plead with him on behalf of the cruelly oppressed people 
of two villages within my former mission district. But I did not do so 
with the intentioij of sending the people to him, for they had already 
prepared a petition to him, but lacked courwje to go up to him, and at 
the same time despaired of getting justice at all. But wliJit brought the 
people to me, and what induced me to speak to Mr. Reid, I must tell 
you in a separate letter. For the present I will merely make my con¬ 
fession. On liehalf of two other villages in my former mission districts 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Reid. But I did not send the people to the 
Comratssioiier; they were already on their way to him, and with('nt 
my, knowledge of their previou.s intention. Moreover, I have given no 
letter to any one. People are constantly coming through here on their 
way to the Commissioner or the Lieutenant-Governor, all without my 
previous knowledge of their intention, and want letters to Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Grant; but I steadfastly refuse, telling the people it was not neces- 
psary ; justice would ho done to them without it. That these peoplfj 
want letters is nothing out of the way ; every one who has lived only a 
few years in this country will comprehend it. 

A third grievous sin that I committed against the planters is this : 
the people before going to Calcutta asked me whether 1 was sure that 
there did not exist, after all, a secret law, according to which they 
would he obliged or foi'ced to 8(no indigo against their will ? I assuretl 
them the law wits righteous and in their favour: no one could com¬ 
pel them to sow indigo against their own will. And when the people 
wanted to know whether the new Governor was a man like the old one, 
that is, wh^h&r he had shared in indigo, and whether he was the friend 
of the planters, &c., &e., I positively answered in the negative, telling 
them, in the oriental fashion, that he was justice himself, and would not 
overstep the straight path a hairsbreadth, either to the right or to the left; 
and that, if from anyone, they cx)uld expect justice from him, and also 
from the Commissioner. I am sure I have not given a false impression 
to the people* The people also know veiy well that indigo cultivation 
will not ce^e; only they want to be at liberty to sow when they please, 
and where they plea^; and to sell it to thod factory tJuit pays most for 
ii, They uwd he slaves any longer. Nay, they are much less than 
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slaves. And I confidently do hope and pra}', that our noble Governor 
will not lay down his reign before he has emancipated the lyot-slaves of 
Bengal, and depart this country with the blessings of millions of allevi¬ 
ated sufferers following him, and not both the curses of the oppressed 
as well as the abuses of the oppressors alike, as in the case of oUr late 
Governor. How true it is that " No one can serve two masters.” No 
man can l)e just and unjust at the same time, nor earn the applause of 
both parties, the righteous and the unrighteous. If you will give this a 
place in your columns as early as possible, you will greatly oblige 

Yours faithfully, 

SuTfitipove, 22'nfi Decevtihcr, C. BOMWETSCH.” 


We have satisfaction in being able to support so many of our charge.s 
against the planters by the unbiassed evidence of a Christian clergyman, 
a man who has come out to pass his life in peacefully benefiting has na¬ 
tive neighbours, a man who can have no prejudictw against the planters, 
and whose profession is an ample guarantee for the truth of his state¬ 
ments. If the planters will persist in denying the oppressive nature of 
their system in opposing all reform, and in vilifying, by means of a paid 
agent and a purchased press, all those who endeavour to remedy the great 
evil, the only thing that remains will bo a Cornraksion of Enquiry for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far these allegations are true, and how far 
false. Are the planters prepared for this ? we trow not .—Indian Field, 
December 31,1859. 


To the Editor of “ The Indian Field." ^ 

Dear Sir, —Now kindly permit me to tell you what occasioned my 
interceding for the poor ryots of Howlia and Pathorghata. When I lived 
at Solo, one of the stations of the C. M. Society, my congregation, con¬ 
sisting of nearly a thousand souls, was dispersed all over the neighbouring 
villages, amongst which were tlte alx>ve named. I was every thing to 
the helpless people around me, not only to Christians, but also to Hin- 
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doos and Mussulmans. But above every thing they valued the protec¬ 
tion I always afforded them against rmUr dourdina (Indigo-oppres¬ 
sions) ; because, although I was not able, neither did I try, to do over¬ 
much for them, still they were always preserved from min. 

Six years ago I had to leave the station for Europe, and after my i-e- 
turn had to take up Santipore as my station ; and often since have I 
thanked God for having got me out of the way of Indigo planting, all 
the troubIe.s it entailed on me, and the giief I had to suffer, while daily 
obliged to witness the most cold-blooded oppression the-poor people havf' 
to endure from a sot of men wJios9 consciences have been eaten' by the 
cancer of covetousness, “ the root of all evil,’* and who call themselves 
(as one of them wrote to me) “a set of Christian gentlemen.” Now, 
about five or six months ago, I was called upon by my Society to go up 
to Bollobhpore and my old station Solo, to use my influence with the 
Christians, in order to prevent the unsteady and ignorant amongst them 
from joining the Roman Catholic priest, who tried to entice them away. 

While staying there the people of Howlia and Gowalparra came in a 
mass, imploring my assistance against “ Indigo oppression,” which they 
said had reached its highest pitch, and was sufferable no longer. I was 
much grieved to be obliged to tell them I could do nothing for them. 
But what sorrow and depression I felt on beholding the poverty of the 
people and the desolation of the once at least comparatively prosperous 
villages, I am unable to describe to you. One village especially I could 
hardly recognise at all. The first greehastas (villagers) I found either 
ruined or at the brink of min: as to the common peasants, they are 
starving with their families. If my heart had been but of stone, 
it would have burst at seeing and hearing what I then saw and heard. 
Still I never dreamt of doing any thing towards alleviating the sufferings 
of these, well knowing that, besides the little assisiance which I could 
afford while living among them, all other efforts would prove vain; for 
what the people want is protection against outragfes committed on them 
when unwilling to receive advances. Thus the only thing to be done 
was, afresh, to cry up to God in heaven for relief, which we have done in 
regular prayer meetings for the purpose. The Hindoos in their way 
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celebrate peojab against the evil,, and the Mussulmans make ndmdz, and 
say now it was all in vain, and we often thought so too. But all tliat 
happens—^if we have retul history to some purpose at all-—^is either order¬ 
ed, or at least permitted by God, and always for a certain purpose: and 
prophecies must needs be fulfilled, even those pronounced by Deputy 
Collectors. Mr. Ausberrz, a Deputy Collector, who is one of the most 
efficient Government servants in his line, after his firs5t tour through the 
district, when he called on me at Solo, told me (I could give his words 
in (piotation) " I had better go away from this district, as I would 
Qieuer succeed in d-oing any thing in the way of imacldng!’ When 
I asked for his reason for .saying so, said, “ aa long as tlwplwnt&i's are 
here, no one will listen to you," and tlren gave me a description of the 
enrel oppression exercised by my co-religiouisls, that “set of Chrisiiom 
gerdUmen," and said that “ within ten years the whole district wouUl 
he pauperised.” Ho also told me he had written to (loverumout on tlie 
subject, and -would write again. But ton years ago who dared to say any 
thing against these Clii'istian gentlomeu, and what Government would 
dream of listening to what cither a De})iity Collector or a Judge (of Mr. 
Sconce’s standing) said ? But tlie pro 2 Jhocy of Mr. Ausbem has boon ful¬ 
filled, although it is now eleven years since the prediction was uttered ; 
and the pauperised ryots have had iJio impertinence of reminding Go¬ 
vernment of it. Government cannot bit hear, and soon 1 hoj)o llic glo¬ 
rious time will come, when the ryots will sell their indigo, and get their 
duo for it as well as for lice, liiisted, or any other crop. 

But to return to my own case:—After I had returned home for about 
two months, about twenty ryots of Howlia and Gow'alpara camo to me 
from Lagachiparra (the zemindars of which plage, their re.al landlords 
had rented out those villages to the Ni-schindipore Firm), .saying that 
now for fourteen days they had been imploring their original and md 
zemindars on their knees to take the land away from Mr. Foijlong., But, 
the ten years of izara not having expired, they could not possibly do so, 
and the zemindars and ryots agreed that 1 sJiould be entreated to re¬ 
present their case to the Magistrate; aud as I had already made up my 
mind to go up to Kishnaghur, I promised the poor people to speak to 
the Magistrate, In the mean time, however, the people had agreed, or 

l(i 
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rather the zeMindart. fwho rame to see me) had advised them to petition 
the Commissioner. This occasioned my calling on Mr. Reid. But if at 
the time I had known that other villages had already petitioned the 
Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor, I think I would not have gone 
to Mr. Reid, from fear of being suspected of having anything to do with 
the ryot movement already in motion, .since 1 should have been well 
aware that the planters would readily avail themselves of the opportuni¬ 
ty of saying that the whole of the movement had been de.signed by the 
Mi.s.sionarif‘fi. 

Btit suppose even I had spoken to the Commissioner with the in¬ 
tention of helping on the good movement, of which again I affirm I 
was totally ignorant, have I not a right to call on the Commissioner, 
or Magistrate, or any other officer I choose, and to speak to him what 
I please, as long as he permits me to do so, considering moreover that 
I am an entirely private person ? Nor am I, as is very well known, a 
selfish proselytizer. What then, I ask, could he. my motives in speak¬ 
ing to the Commissioner, except to relieve, if possible, poor helpless 
sufferers 1 And if this be unworthy of my vocation as a Clergyman and 
a Missionary, I must afresh learn what my duties a.re. 

I 

Do the planters mean to assert tba^ they only have a ri(jht to call 
on, to dine, to play, and hdffc with. Judges, Collectors, Magistrates, 
and Deputy Magistrates I Nay, i.s it not very unjust in these officials to 
receive planters at all, men who continually are accused, before the 
self-same officials, of the most heinous crinus committed under the 
sun, and who hive, without interval, not dozens, hut hundreds of 
cases pending in the Courts t Here lies the secret of the evil. Hence 
the poor ryots, who for so many, many years are groaning under the 
cruel yoke of planters, cannot, on any account, find justice at the hands 
of the authority. I do not mean to say that all Mugistrates and Judges 
do always wilfully pervert justice (although I will another time give 
some instaiices even of this), but they are either bought or sold by the 
planters (about this too another time), or, what is more frequently the 
case, owing to constant friendly private intercourse with them, and an 
innate hatred 'of the “niggers,” they, more or less unconsciously, are 
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unduly prejudiced in favour of the first, and against the latter, with 
whom they have—in some instances that I could mention—no inter- 
coui'se whatsoever, except officially in court, and then even only mostly 
with the worst specimens, and not immediat'^ly but intermediately 
through a set of corrupt aralahs. These charitable excuses, however, 
it must be considered, more apply rather to common rmkhadomTma 
between the planters and natives, than to our present case ; for, although 
the ryots state their grievances, it is not because they want the planters 
to be punished; but they simply crave the protection of Government 
against the outrages committed on them by the planters for insisting 
on selling their indigo as they dg any other produce of their lands. 
And this protection, although theoretically granted, has been until 
now in practice positively refused to them; nay, the people were 
frequently worse off after complaint than before. For hear how those 
people, I have pleaded for, fared. The Darogah came (the people said 
bribed by the factor}^), wanting by all means to compel them to come 
to an agreement with the planter; but seeing them altogether unwilling, 
he at last consented to write a report on the condition of getting Com¬ 
pany’s Eupees 300. Somehow or other he did after all not write a re¬ 
port. The Joint Magistrate of Kareempore too came according to the 
Commissioner’s order, but not to their village. He spent a jolly day in 
the factory, whence he called the ryots, telling them they should come to 
an agreement with the planter. And when the people insisted on telling 
him their .grievances, ho forbade them to tell him any thing except 
what had happened during the last montli. They told him that during 
the last mouth nothing had happened, but that they had been running 
about to get protection, whieh, as they now could see, had been in vain, 
and went away. When the planter heard that^ the people had again 
tried to get justice, he at last (knowing that a Missionary was backing 
the people) thought it prudent to put on the “ Christian gentleman,” 
and went to or called for the few Christians that live in these two vil¬ 
lages, telling them that he was their (Christian) brother: he had not been 
aware of their living there, and was glad to have found it out; hence¬ 
forth they should have to sow very little indigo, and that he would 
make a girja for them, &c., and gave every one a rupee, and all of 
them a hhanna, and as they were encouraged to accept of it by a feeble 
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MiHsionary, th(^^ left their Hindoo and Mussulman brethren in the 
lurch. And lost any of them should l)e able to complain again, the 
tswn villages wore surrounded by a host of lattials, and the two parraks 
were prevented from communicating with each other. The leader 
amongst them, an inhabitant of a third village (Treehut), was by lattials 
kept a prisoner in his own house. This news was brought to me 
by a man who during the night li.ad escaped. He begged very hard 
of me not-to leave them in the lurch like the few selfish Christians had 
done, and to write a letter with rny own hand, saying I v:ould not do 
so, or else all would lose courage. But since for good reasons I could not 
do so, the man went away, evidently under the impression that I 
despaired of doing any thing more for them. Tho last account I heard 
was, that the abovonamed head man at last was taken fo the factory, 
and nltirnately yielded to an offer of employment. The people are 
again frightened into tho belief that it is a criminal offence in tlie sight 
of Govcrmiieut to groan under tho heavy yoke of tlie pl.anters. 

As to the Patharghata peo])lc, I heard from a Mlssion.iry that about 
a hundred lattials are collected at Khidoypore, ready at any moment 
to loot their, village. But tlie people are determined to secure pro¬ 
tection, but wlu.'n they .saw that tho Magistrate would not do any thing 
for them, tlicy insisted on petitioning the Commissioner once more, and 
when they heard fT'oni tho amlahs (true or false, I can’t say, for aught I 
know tho planters’ friend in disguise may have spread the roport), that 
the Magistrate was a friend of Mi*. Forlong, and had written to the Com¬ 
missioner in favour of the planters and against the ryots, they at once were 
determined to go right up to the Lieutenant-Governor. I strongly dis¬ 
suaded them from doing so, tell! j them, as long .'xs tho Commissioner and 
the Magistrate did not positively refuse to grant them protection, they 
should not take this step. But tho men said, "we are now for months run¬ 
ning about praying for protection, and do cot yet dare venture to return 
to our homes from fear of being captured and carried wc do not know where 
to.’' Two men of their village had already been taken away; against 
many of thorn false cases had l)oen instituted in another Division, in or¬ 
der to take thetn away, under that pretence, many, many miles off their 
houses to the Kareoporc Magistrate, whom they knew, from how he had 
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acted toward the Ilowlia and Goalpara people, to be a thorough frieuii 
of the planters, and an enemy to the ryots. What the people are now 
doing I do not know, as for a long time I have neither seen nor beard any 
thing of them, having been travelling about in tent. My time is’^ up, 
another time more. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. BOMWETSCH. 

1% Camjpt 8th January, 18G0. 


TUE INDIGO CONTEST AND ITS ISSUE. 


The advocates of the existing system of indigo-planting* in 
lower B(3ngal are endeavouring to envelope the real question in 
masses of irrelevant stateinent.s and .specious fallacies. The contest 
between the planter and the ryot is at one time Opscrilicd to “ anta¬ 
gonism of race,” at another to the “inherent treachery” of the 
Bengalee. By one it is de.sciibod as the lesult of the machina¬ 
tions of the zemindar, who is jealous of the presence of an influential 
and intelligent witness of his tymnnics; by another as a nece.ssai 7 
coii.so(|uence of the exi.stoncc of a covenanted civil service; and by a 
third as the immediate fruit of had judicature. Reasons much more 
recondite arc oflbiecl by speculators more ingenious ; one only is never 
mentioned—apparently liccause it happens to be the true one—namely, 
that in Lower Bengal indigo-planting does not pay the cultivator. 

And how can it pay ? A few facts illustrative of indigo-planting 
finance will convini?e our reader^ that it is hopeljjss to expect the ryot to 
voluntarily undertake a cultivation so ill-requiting as indigo cultivation 
in Lower Bengal has been made to be. He can scarcely be expected to 
be very enthusiastic in the cause of the development of tho country’s 
resources, when he sees that that enthusiasm can lead only to ruin and 
starvation. 

First then—^we are speaking of indigo-planting in Nuddear—an ad¬ 
vance of two rupees is gi^’en for every beegah to bo cultivated with 
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ind^o. The beegah is measured out by servants of the factory, and by 
a well-understood rule, which forms a part of the system, is made equi¬ 
valent . to a biggah and half of ordinary measurement. Two rupees, or 
four^'shillings, are advanced for the cultivation of half an acre of land. 
This is tbo immense “ assistance” which the ryot receives from the fi^- 
tory, and which, if we are to believe factory historians, places him above 
the reach of want, starvation, and the money-lender for a whole year. 

Next comes the question, how much land is each ryot to cultivate 
with indigo 1 That too is decided by the consuetude of years. A ryot 
who owns one plough and a pair of oxen is to cultivate four beegahs of fac¬ 
tor^ measurement, and so on in proportion. The burden thus distribut¬ 
ed, heavy as it is, would have been borne if the burthened had been 
allowed to carry it their own fashion. But no. The soil ihust be work¬ 
ed upon without interruption from Maugh to Choit, until a few showers 
of rain render it fit for the reception of the seed. During this part of 
the season, the ryot is not allowed to look on the right side or the left, 
to attend to his other lands or crops, to work any otherwise but on the 
marked land. 

The plants come to have four leaves. Weeding, a process which in 
the earlier days of indigo-planting was never used, and which all ryots 
protest is not necessary to the extent to which it is now required to be 
carried, commences. The ryot must again suspend all other avocations 
of life to attend to the carrying out of this idea till Joist. Suppose the 
man farms ten beegahs, and owns one plough and a pair of oxen. If he 
bad been left to himself he would probably have cultivated his six 
beegahs of indigo, while preparing his remaining four beegahs for the 
paddy crop. We do not exactly say that this last he does not do, for 
the staff of life must be secured, and the customary presents to the 
foctory officials obtain him the privilege of looking to his paddy lands. 

.. A beegah of indigo land requires, in the parlance of the field, twenty 
ploi]^hs, which cost, say at two annas a plough, 2 rupees 8 annas. The 
'feedini^^costsa rupee ; the seed another. The reaping and carriage cost 
Ikt. laastt annas. And then there is the rent of the land, ulrhich may be 
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fixed at one rupee and four, annas. Thus a beegali of indigo cultivation 
costs at the minimum 6 rupees and 4 annas. Now, take tlie other side 
of the page. A cart-load of the plant is—by the same law of modern 
consuetude—accounted one bundle. The chain of three cubits is gone 
out of date. The produce of each beegah is now ordinarily estimated at 
five or six of such bundles, and in the best .season does not exceed eight. 
The price paid by the factory is, as Mr. Forlong attests, six bundles the 
rupea The whole crop of a beegah, therefore, sells on an average for a 
rupee. The cost to the ryot, as we have seen, is six rupees and four 
annas. Thus arises a loss of five rupees and four annas on every beegah, 
or twenty-one rupees to the owner of each plough. 

Thus stands the main account. If the items be true—and we chal¬ 
lenge our readers to disprove their accuracy—the system which makes 
such transactions possible must bo pronounced atrociously oppressive. 
And so it is felt to be by the ryots. But there are incidental tf) indigo 
planting, as practised in Bengal, other evils, the sum total of which con¬ 
stitute one of the most elaborately organized systems of creating and in¬ 
flicting misery that could be conceived. The planter is usually a farmer 
of the lands on which his factory lies and the plant is grown. Planter 
farmers pay enormous rents to their zemindars, in some instances more 
even than the ascertained rental receivable from the ryots. This the 
planter can ajSbrd to give, because he thereby acquires over the ryots an 
influence which is convertible into immense profits. The planter, 
however, seldom fails to add his izardaree—^farmer’s allowance. He 
then rack-rents the ryot more than the most oppressive zemindar can 
do. The planters sometimes cultivate the plant on their own account. 
There are factories with hundreds of beegahs of neez cultivation which 
do not keep a single plough of their own. The ryots. must furnish 
ploughs, cattle, and labour, of course not on the most remunerative rates, 
if any, of hire. 

The outrages reported to have been committed at Lokenathpore and 
Kalapanee are merely incidental manifestations of a spirit which we 
now plainly see, but of the existence of which we had no idea when the 
missionaries petitioned Parliament. They then said that rebellion was 
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possible in Bengal. We disbelieved it’. Wo thought there was no end 
to patience of our coiintrynieii, and a stout one to Anglo-Saxon rapacity. 
We have now learnt better. The note no doubt sounded strong when 
the ryots of Kalapanec shouted “ out with the English.” It was rebel¬ 
lion. But who dare catch it—hold it ? 

The Government of Bengal is already being taxed with the three 
letters it has written. We yet hope Mr. Grant will have the pluck to 
fight the fight out.— Biwloo Patriol, March 3, 1860. 


NUDBEA PLANTEKS. 

To the Editoi' of “ The Indian Fields 

Dear Sir, —I had already another letter ready for the Field, a few 
personal words to Mr. Furlong; but in such a .serious affair as the present, 
where the welfare of million.s i.s concerned, minor points must yield to 
the one great object in view, which., agam 1 would prmH it, is not “ to 
make the sowing of indigo optiowd!' For who ever doubted it wiis 
not \ The law does not permit any xenjindar, Native or European, to 
throw down some six or ten rupees to the advance-hating ryots’ feet, 
and if unwilling to pick them up, to compel them to do so witli the 
horsewhip, and then to enter their names into his book as being under 
contract, and then measure away their best lands, (and almost always 
by a fiilse measure,) one-third more than was nominally agreed to, and 
then under pretence of contract to make them work for him all the year 
round, and pay tliem next to nothing, or, as it happens in bad seasons, to 
keep their names down ^or ari-oars. What law on the face of the earth 
would countenance such foul proceedings ? At hast the English law 
does not, and never will; for the English people can never will to 
have it so. All that law-talk is to no purpose, or. n to any, merely to 
blind the eyes of the public at home, as Mr. Underhill, a Secretary of 
the Baptist Mission Society, has ilono ; and to keep the good and well- 
disposed English people living scattered in this country, but not suflS- 
ciently ^uainted with the nature of indigo planting, under the false 
impression os if the ryots gave endle.ss troubles to the planters by not 
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fulfilling their contracts. The one greed object in view is, to procure, 
protection for those ryots wh> are not willing to take advances. And 
for this purpose no new law or regulation is necessary, but new, or so to 
speak, renewed Magistrates, men unprejudiced, unbiassed, and just, and 
who “ strain every nerve to bring ” the numerous cases of looting 
beating, kidnapping, false imprisonments, and murder “ home to the 
offenders,” even to the planters (I always feel sony for some well- 
disposed men amongst them). One would have thought that, after the 
Lieutenant-Govemor’s own vigourous efforts, things would come round to 
a healthful state. But no such thing. Until now his exhortations and 
reprimands have, with two exceptions, (to the praise of Mr. Tottenham 
and Mr. Dwarkanath Dey be it said,) been in vain. “ The ca.ses, which 
are known to be of daily occurrence, in which ryots are kidnapped and 
imprisoned, and carried from place to place by zemindars and planters, 
with impunity, are— still —“ a disgraceful blot upon the district admi¬ 
nistration in Bengal.” Nay, impunity must be speedily growing and 
ripening into a fierce feeling of bitter revenge, when a planter dares to 
horsewhip a Government officer! The report about the lattials mentioned 
in my last letter is but too true. Some hundreds of lattials and spears- 
men are at this moment assembled to loot the villages of Pathorghatta, 
Gobindopore, and Maliaputta or Ohandrabash, because the ryots still 
refuse to take advances or to enter into contract with the planter, lest 
they should have him say they had not kept the contract. Many vil¬ 
lages petitioned the Magistrate again and again, implored the Commis¬ 
sioner over and over again, humbly beseieched even the Governor him¬ 
self, to grant them protection from the persecutions of the planters ; 
but instead of obtaining any remedy, have afresh been mercilessly deli¬ 
vered into the hands of their oppressors. Since the above was written 
I have received a letter from Kishnaghur, the civil station, informing me 
that ryots had come into the station, having their whole substance, 
ploughs, &a, packed on carts, “ to seek for protection,” and remained 
near the cutcherry for days without any redress. How they have left 
these quarters, and what has been done on their behalf, is not known. 
The ryots are more than ever impressed with the idea that the con¬ 
federacy between planters and Magistrates (both covenanted and uncove¬ 
nanted) was an inseparable one. But my time being nearly up, I must 
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come to the point I wish to gain, if possible to save the above named 
villages ft*om destruction and the poor people from utter ruination. 
I humblj? trust my letter will attract the, attention of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and that lie will secure protection for these people by mOvSt 
stringent measures. 

Mr. Lincke, of Bollobhpore, who lives amongst those people, writes 
(16th January 1860) to Mr. Stern, my fellow labourer at Santipore, as 
follows ;—" The people in the threatened villages are sore afiaid, and 
those who can have their wives, childjen, and cattle sebt aw^y to olli'^r 
phgM?es. Those persons who remain cannot get out of their villages for 
fear of being caught and carried off To several of whom it has happen¬ 
ed so, Several of the villages liave given in, and I believe only two or 
three nj this neiglibourhoi^ are still holding out, and those are tlie 
villages which are tlireateneil with being looted. I wonder bow it will 
end. I am afraid all return to as it was before. Nothing good for the 
people will result.’' 

Two lads of 18 and 19 years, pupils of our Training Institution, 
were expressly sent to my tent in order to tell me what they had seen 
and heard themselves, as they have only just now returned from their 
vacation, which they spent at Bollobiipore. They say tlio.se quarters 
look quite warlike. Tlic contemplated loot had not yet taken place, 
because the planter’s lattials were sore afraid of the villagers, who were 
detennined to give them fierce battle. They had divided themselves 
into at least six different companies. One company consists merely of 
bowsmeii. Another of slingsmen, like David of old. Another com¬ 
pany consists of brickwallas, for which purpose they have even, as 
I hear, collected the scattered bricks about my old compound. * Another 
company consists of balewallahs. Their business is merely to send the 
hard unripe bale-fruit at the heads of the planter’s lattials. Again^ 
another division consists of thalwallahs, who fling their brass rice-plates 
in a hwdzontal way at the enemy, which does great execution. Again, 
another division consists of rolawallahs, who receive the enemy with 
whole! and broken well-burned earthen pots. The Bengal women do 
at times great execution with this weapon. One afternoon the planter’s 
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laltials fled iu confusion, when they saw the Solo women march out 
thus armed. Again, another division have to play the lattee. And 
the fiercest division is the company of judhishtheer, as they called it, 
who are the so-called shorke-wallahs or spearsmen. This company con¬ 
sists only of twelve men, but considering tliat at one time one good 
marksman, who had the spears reached to him by others, chased one 
hundred lattials, their number though numerically small is still for¬ 
midable. And these are the men that the lattials fear most, and 
frightened by them, they have not yet ventured on an attack. 

Now I ask you, is this not 4 sad state of things ? And who will 
have to answer for the consequences ? The missionaries or Mr. Furlong 
with his co-Iabourcrs and the Magistrates ? I could write a good deal 
more of what the abovo young men told me, but the dawk moonshee 
is waiting for me. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. BOMWETSCE 

EanayJmt, in Camp, 25th Janizary, 1860. 


[The following is a truthful and vivid portray of 
" both sides of the (Indigo) Question/’ and notwith¬ 
standing the facetious humour in which it has been 
conceived and certain personal allusions contained 
in it, it will enable the reader to better form his opini¬ 
on on the subject than mere one-sided statements.— 
Cow.piler^ 


Both Sides of the Question. —^Having received information of the 
highly inflammatory and mcendiary conversation which has of late pre¬ 
vailed at the Bengal Club, and of conspiracies and plottings amongst 
turbulent Anglo-Saxons, which if unchecked will result in insurrection 
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and anarchy, we have employeil a Ferazee kidmutgar, of that refuge for 
the destitute, to act as special correspondent at what may now be fairly 
called the seat of War. Between our own correspondent and the 
Englidhman's special mendacity-monger at Kishnaghur, the public will 
be placed an faU with both sides of the question. Through the intelli¬ 
gence, ability, and assiduity of our black Mr. Russell, we are enabled to 
lay before our readers a conversation that lately took place there. 

Time—Tuesday, the Qth March, 11 A. M. — Place, Bengal Club. 

A very Cool Civilian sippi'tig iced water. 

■To him a huge “ starved-ovd Indigo planter^' fimhed and pann¬ 
ing, cmd looking uncommonly like a Ivot hind-quarter of Elephani. 

Cool Civilian. —Hullo ! Vats, you look hot and excited, and I do not 
see that amiable smile for which you are so celebrated. What’s the 
matter 1 Where have you been ? 

Representative Indigo Planier. —Hot! excited ! been ! how can you 
ask ? Why, to our Association of course. 

C. C. —Ass, }jow much ? 

B. /. P .—The Planters’ A.ssociation ; what other Association could I 
go to ? 

C. C. —Oh ! I see, but I thought that the Association was poor Theo¬ 
bald ; and that upon his being muzzled with a Supreme Court appoint¬ 
ment and a regularly paid salary, the Association had vanished into the 
thinnest and most rarihed air. 

R I. P. —Oh! no, you are altogether wrong; we have started again 
afresh. We are going to call ourselves the Agricultural and Commer¬ 
cial Association. 


C. C .—What a taking name! but you are surely not going in for rice 
uid tobacco, either wholesale, retail, or for exportation— are you? 
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Why do you call yourselves the agri-commerci-cum-indigo Association, 
or whatever it is ? 

R L P. —How green you Civilians are. No, why should wo go in 
for rice or any thing but indigo ; the name is a dodge: we want to 
enjoy the luxury of a psud agitator; a particular friend of ours, more¬ 
over, wants a comfortable little berth, as he cannot, from circumstances 
over which he has no control, poor fellow, rejoin his old appointment at 
little Pedlington; but at the same time we cannot aiford to pay a Secre¬ 
tary, as Theobald will tell you ; so we have stuck in the “ Agricultural ” 
to try and get hold of a few zemindars to help pay for our agitator, and 
the “ Commercial,” as a matter of course, to nobble Wilson. 

C. C. —Capital! but does it not strike you that the zemindars colud 
no more combine with you than oil with water ? You will have a split 
in a week. 

R. I. P .—Oh ! that’s all right; we do not want the zemindars, but 
their money; we get a year’s subscription in advance, and the niggers 
may then go to the——dogs. 

G. G. —The plan does credit to your head and heart. It is as inge¬ 
nious as it is ingenuous (ns’ide —but very little of either). Who is this 
paragon of a Socretaij you have got ? Is Dickens coming out ? 

R L P .—^No, we have got Forbes, late of the Dacca Rewa and the 
Dacca Bank. 

G. G. —Oh! and late of the Colonization Committee and of-! 

i 

R I. P. —Stopl Stop! that’s enough; the identity is’fully estab¬ 
lished. He is just the man for us in these difficult times: we want a 
fellow capable of asserting our claims in a powerful manner, and with 
brass enough to stick up for us against all our enemies, who are becom¬ 
ing rather numerous. 


G. (7.—Well, if msh and unscrupulous assertion, and the Iwldest assur¬ 
ance—to express myself mildly—is what you want—and it is difficult to 
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conceive what else you can want—^why, I agree with you he is Just the 
very man for you, as his evidence before the Colonization Committee will 
vouch. 

R. I. P. —Come, you need not rake up the past. He went home to 
give evidence, and you do not suppose he was going to take the trouble 
for nothing; after all he was not worse than Wise, our President. 

C. C. —Possibly not, but—^well, never mind—what have you been 
doing to-day at your Association ? 

R /. P.—Doing, why we have settled John Peter’s hash for liira. 

1 * 

C. C. —John who 1 Oh! I understand, you mean the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. 

JB. I. P. —Yes, if you like to call him so, but he won’t Ije that much 
longer; wait till Wilson sees our petition. 

C. C. —^Indeed 1 what’s it about ? You surely have not been committing 
yourselves on paper regarding this awful rising of the ryots, said to l)e 
all owing to a letter of the Lieutenant-Governor’s ? 

R I. P. —Of course we have; why, all Bengal is in a state of insur¬ 
rection—factories burnt down, drums beat, a planter’s assistant left for 
dead on the field, &c. 

C, C. —Who tells you this ? I believe it to be all false. 

R I. P. —Have you Hot seen it in the Englishman positively assert¬ 
ed? 

C. C.—^Yes, of course, I have. 

R I. P. —^Well, is that not sufficient evidence of its truth ? 

» 

C. (7.—To speak plainly, I could desire no more convincing evidence 
of its falseness. 
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22. 1. P.—Well, Forbes, our Secretary, says, he Mieves it. 

C. C. —^And do you believe Forbes ? 

R. I. P .—Of course I do, generally. 

C. C. —If that’s the case, we will say no more alx>ut it. By the bye, 
what was the plauter’s assistant doing on the field upon which he was left 
for dead? Is it not true that ho went with a body of armed lattials to 
mark out, for indigo sowing, fields of certain ryots who warned him off 
quietly and respectfully, but who, on the planter’s assistant trying to 
thresh them into compliance, turned the tables and threshed him ? 

* 

22. 1, P. —^Well, I did hear something of this sort. 

• C.C. —Do you attribute that to tlio Lieiit.-Governor’8 letter? And 
did you never hear of such things in the time of your old friend Halli- 
day ? 

22. 1. P. —Yes, little accidents sometimes happened. I can’t exactly 
say how that particular case is connected with Grant’s letter, but I know 
very well that in Halliday’s time we should very soon have taught the 
black scoundrels that they had no right to interfere with the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country. Now we are afraid to touch the 
brutes ; we should have that villainous nigger Press pitching into us, 
and the Magistrates moreover arc now afraid to let us off, and walk it 
into the ryots as they used to do, or they would have Grant pitching 
into them with some of his ridiculous theories of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

C. C. —Well, so much for the dead assistant: the simple fact is, he 
went to wallop his niggers, and his niggers .walloped him, Now what 
should you do if a lot of natives—or Europeans for the matter of that— 
were to come and cut holes in your garden and measure it, and on being 
asked what they wanted, say they were going to sow flax in it ? 

22. 2. P. —Do! why, break their heads of course; what else could I do ? 
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C. 0. —Well, then, what else could the ryots dg under the same 
circumstances 1 They have as much right to defend their property from 
intruders as you have. 

R I. P.—What humbug! Black devils! What right have they to 
talk of their property ? You know what Sir C. Jackson says of such 
cant. Why, when we were Honorary Magistrates in Halliday’s time— 

C. G. —Steady! We will come to that presently. Now as to the 
drum-beating, did ryots never beat drums before Grant ascended the 
guddce ? and bus any body been hurt by the drums ? 

R. I. P. —Of course they can boat drums if they like, but they did it 
to chaff the planters—a regular case of insurrection. 

C. G. —Oh I this is what you moan by insurrection, now I understand. 
The ryots chaff you, and that is all that this row is about. 

R. L P. —And bad enough too : the planters are said to be sending 
■ their families away from the districts, 

G. G. —^The Englwhnian says so, and perhaps your Secretary, Mr. 
Forbes, says so; but it by no means follows that it is true: however, it is 
quite possible that the planters may Vm) in a fright j they are apt to get 
alarmed whenever their ryots show a spirit of independence. I always 
supposed that guilty consciences had a good deal to do with this feeling ; 
they must know that if they ever do drive the ryots into active oppo.si- 
tion, the reckoning will be a heavy one, 

R I. P. —Well, I give up the demi-moribund assistant and the drums; 
but how about that row at Ourangabad, where the ryots drove a planter 
and the Police out of the field, and threatened to drivi' the British out 
of India, and said it was “Company ka hukum ?” That clearly can be 
traced to Grant’s letter.. 


C. C.—Why, before I answer this, first tell me how you suppose that 
the r^ots at Ourungabad ever heard of Grant’s letter; next tell me 
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how you roconcilc tlic fact of the ryots opposing the Police and threaten¬ 
ing to drive tlie British out of India, with the assertion that they said 
it was by “ Company ka hukum and then answer me whether you do 
not know as well as I can tell you, that the row at Ouruugabatl arose 
immediately, directly, and solely from a gross outrage committed upu 
the viilagci-s by the planters’ people. 

R. I. P. —Well, I know the Englishman even did admit something 
about the row having arisen on account of oppression ; but the ryots 
would not have dared to show fight if Government had not patted them 
on the back ; and as to their opposing tJie Police, and saying it was by 
order of Government, why, these pig-headed brutes are inconsistent 
sometimes. 

* 

C. G. —So arc oilier people. 

R. I. P. —^Well, we all know that the Government letter was published 
in a garblod form hy the Magistrate of Buraset, and of course found its 
way to Moorshedabad. 

G. G. —How was it published ? When ? and where ? 

R. I. P. —Oh ! I do not know all these details; ask Forbes and Macken¬ 
zie ; they say it was, and that’s enough for mo. 

G. G. —But not for me. 

R. I. P. —Well, extracts taken from the Government letter which were 
adverse to the planters were put by the Magistrate in a ^ Circular, and 
sent to every thannah in Bengal. All the first part of the letter which 
was in the planters’ favour was burked. 

G. C. —Are you sure of this ? I do not understand how a Magistrate 
could send a Circular to other districts ; and have you moreover seep 
the letter 1 or how do you know that the portions omitted were in favour 
of the planters’ case ? 


18 
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R I. P .—I can’t say for certain that the letter was circulated, and do 
not know what the omitted paragraplis of the letter contained ; but the 
daily papers say that they were in favour of the planters; and the 
Rnglishmct/ib on Wednesday published a perwannah, issued to a thannah 
called Kalarooah, somewhere up in Bajshahye 1 fancy, alluding to this 
Circular from the Baraset Magistrate; so it must be so. Besides, why 
should these paragraphs be omitted if they wore not opposed to the 
Magistrate’s views ? Of course they must have been wigging him, and 
he did not like the people to know this. 

G. C .—I see you planters judge others by yourselves, but I should like 
to know more of this alleged circulation and garbling. What was the 
letter ? I see a letter from a Nuddea jalanter in Tuesday’s Englishman, 
who says that the Nuddea ryots were all quiet until a letter was received 
by the Nuddea Commissioner, in connection with that abominable kid¬ 
napping case in which Mr. White is said to have been concerned. Now 
what I want to know is, how it happened that a letter connected with 
factories on the other side of Kishnaghur came to be sent to the Magistrate 
of Baraset, and what could he have to do with the matter ? 

R. I. P .—I do not know ; there would certainly appear to be some 
slight confusion here. I believe that there were two letters, and the 
one alluded to by the Nuddea planter Is not the one circulated by the 
Magistrate of Baraset. 


C. G. —Well, the Nuddea planter ought to know best what it is that 
put his ryots up, if indeed anything did, but their own interests ; and 
therefore it is veiy clear that it was not in consequence of anything 
done by the Magistrate of Baraset that this assertion of independence 
on the part of the ryots bas taken place. 

m 

R. I. P. —Well, it is all the same; it is by some orders of Government, 
never mind where or by whom they were issued. 


(7. C .—But it is necessary to proceed step by step. I want to find out 
the truth. What were the obnoxious orders in the Bamset case ? 
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R. /. P.—As far as I could understand from the papers put before us 
at our meeting, certain ryots petitioned before the Magistrate to protect 
them against a planter, who they alleged was about to sow their lands 
against their will with indigo. The Magistrate, instead of telling them, 
like any good fellow would have done, to go to h—1 and sow indigo, told 
the Police, that if the lands were in the undisputed possession of these 
men, that they were to render them assistance in the event of the plant¬ 
er coming to sow their fields forcibly with any crop of his own. We 
would not stand this, and appealed to the Commissioner, and he cancelled 
the Magistrate’s orders, and said that where the planter asserted that tlio 
ryots were under advances, he had a right to sow their land, and 
the Police were to be prohibited from aiding the ryots in the event, of 
the planter sending to sow the lands through his servants. The 
Commissioner’s orders were sent to the Police, and some correspond¬ 
ence appears to have taken place as to the correct view of the 
law on this subject, and the case went up to Government, The 
Lieutenaut-Govemor commented upon the cate in the most in¬ 
flammatory manner, and said the ryots had a right to sow what crop 
they liked on their own land, and that a mere exparte allegation of an 
advance or contract did not give the planter any right to enter on the 
ryot’s land; that a contract was a civil proceeding altogether, and that 
a Magistrate had nothing to do with an enquiry as to how far tlie 
alleged contract was bond Jide, or how far it ha<l botni fulfilled or not 
by either party, and that the Civil Court was the only Court competent 
to entertain such questions, and that therefore the ryots were not to be 
ousted from their lands by the planters’ servants on any such plea. 

C. C .—^Thcre is nothing very new in that; that was the law of the land 
before the Lieutenant-Governor was born. Have you nothing worse than 
that to complain of? Why, your friend Halliday himself issued orders 
more unfavourable to the planters than that before he left; he actually 
went the length of saying that ryots were not to be compelled to enter 
into contracts against their will. 

R I, p .—Yes, but he did not meem it; he would have issued orders 
the very contrary, if he had only staid another month: he wa^ forced 
by circumstances into the expression of an opinion of that sort. 
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C. C.—Well, T admit he had a playful way of always turning up on 
the winning side, and that he did gain a very precarious subsistence on 
a diet of his own words; but you see he did not remain that extra 
month, and did not cancel-his orders ; so is it not possible that after all 
the first blow came from your own idol ? But to return to the obnoxi¬ 
ous letter—what became of it ? 

R. I p—Why, as I said before, it was published by the Civilian 
Magistrate, who had a dislike to us. 

C. C.—Dislike to you ! I see the Enfflishnan says the same, but to 
which of you ? Do you know him ? 

jR. I. P. —No, I don’t, but it is a general Civilian jealousy of us, not 
a personal dislike. 

C. C.—Jealousy ! of what, pray 1 What have yon that Civilians 
have not ? According to your own accounts, you arc the mo.st misera¬ 
ble of beings. What do you mean that there is to be joahnis of ? 

-B. I. P.—Don’t cross-examine one .so ; T am not in the witness-box. 
Well, to rotura to the letter: the Ma.'>i.strate sent extracts of it to a 
Deputy Magistrate up in the other end of Bengal, Kalarooah. 

C. C. —Indeed ! that was oxinaordinary certainly : let’s have a look at 
the map ; why it is in Baraset. This Deputy must have Ixjcn the Magis¬ 
trate’s own subordinate. Are you sure that the land which gave rise 

to the dispute was not in this Deputy’s jurisdiction 'i 

% 

R. I. P. —I am sure I do not know. What difference does it make ? 

C. C. —Simply this, that if it is, the Magistrate would grossly have 
neglected his duty if he had not sent a copy of the orders in the case to 
him. You say that a copy of the Commissioner’s orders in favour of the 
planters was sent, and you raise no objection to that l>ecause it was to 
the advantage of your class. What do you mean that the Magistrate 
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should have hidden the Government orders, or buried, or bimit them, 
and have allowed the Polieo to continue acting upon the order of the 
Commissioner? You surely dont think this would have been exactly 
fair to the ryots ? 

R. I. P .—Why not ? You must not look at indigo cases as you do at 
other cases; recollect the good wc do in clearing down jungle, building 
schools, hospiUils, &c. 

C. G. —Come, come, don’t try tliat dodge with me. I am not a Times 
correspondmit, and know as well as you do tl)at a planter never cut down 
an acre of jungle in his life ; and as to the hospitals and schools, eh! old 
fellow, don’t provoke me into exposing sucli humbug. So it seems after 
all that this infamous circulation is confined to tlio letter having been 
scut by the Magistrate to one of his subordinates immediately connected 
with tlic case. However, one more question before we have doim with 
the Magistrate. I see your rc.spcctable organ, the Eiif/lishnuin, says, 
that tlie ryots throughout Bengal have risen against the planters and 
agjiinst their own interests “toiil&ise a youmj ciuilkm who has a dis¬ 
like agfdiist the planters.” Now does it not speak volumes in favour of 
these “turbulent” men, that they should so good-naturedly sacrifice their 
interests to please a man whose name even tliey cjin never have hoard 
of? Again, wo have lately seen that there arc other young civilians wlio 
liavc .shown a very decided preferoiico fijr the planters. How are these 
amiable cultivators to divide their allegiance in this case ? 

R I. P .—Oh ! don’t go on harping on these things. The factories are 
being shut up, and wc must say something. We can’t spare time to 
reconcile all these details, that’s Forbes’ work. • 

C. G .—Tn fact, you admit the whole story to Ixs trumped up, a mere 
bit of spite against an official who has been rash enough to ignore the 
right of the white man to trample on his bhick brother. Now for the 
Lieutenant-Governor. What is his crime ? Ho says, you say, that the 
planters have no right forcibly to sow the lands of the Bengalee culti¬ 
vator with a crop to which that cultivator objects. Do you mean to sjiy 
‘he has ? 
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R. I. P. —Why, of course he has ; what else do we spend such a lot 
of money in izharas, putnees, talooks, &c., for, if it does not give us a 
right to make our tenants sow what we like ? 

G. C. —If you choose to spend money under the impression that it 
gives you a right, it does not necessarily follow that you actually obtain 
that right. Lot’s have a look at the law. Well now, does it give you any 
right, even of the most remote description, to interfere with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the ryots ? Is not their tenure more secure and definite even 
than your own ? 

B. 1. P. —Well, perhap.s, abstractedly we have no right; but Theobald 
preached the doctrine long since, that we should not look at the question 
abstractedly ; it is for the good of the country, of the ryots, and ourselves 
that wc should exercise this inteif erence. 

(7. G. —Granted that you benefit yourselves, but how do you benefit 
the country or the ryots 1 

R. /. P.—Look at Uie capital we bring into the country and spend 
amongst the lyots. 

C. G. —Look where? I should like to s.'o it: look at the capital you 
take out 

R I. P. —Never mind where the money comes from. . I know a fac¬ 
tory where the expenditure last year was three lakhs of rupees. Do you 
mean to say that that did not beiK^fit the ryots ? 

\ 

C. G. —Perhaps if they had it all it might do them some good, yet not 
so much as the free use of their own land would do; but you know as 
well as I do, that not above Rupees 40,000 of that um found its way 
into the hands of the actual cultivators. Managers with their twelve or 
fourteen horses, their shikar parties, open house, assistants innumerable, 
assistants’ horses still more innuiherable, saddlery, boats, houses, &c. 
their factory servants. Court expenses (of course not bribeiy or pegury), 
affrays, swindling—corno,—admit, very little of it goes to the ryots. 
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R. /. P.—Well, perhaps, not so much as ought to go there, but it is 
the system. 

G. G. —Exactly; mores the pity, and hence tlu. present row, which is 
attributable solely and wholly to your systom, and not inflammatory 
Lieut-Qovernors or firebrand Magistrates. Now I hold in my hand a 
careful calculation of the actual produce of 2 beegahs of land in the 
same village; one sown with indigo gives a crop of 1.5 bundles, equal 
in value to Rs. 3 ; and this you will admit was a very good crop. The 
cost of cultivating that beegah and incidental expenses connected there¬ 
with, seed, starapt paper, ameen’s and khahissce’s dustooree, ploughing, 
weeding, and rent, was Rs. 6: the ryot therefore lost three rupees on the 
crop. The other beegah w'as sown with oiijdhan first and then with 
peas ; the crops gave 11-8, the expense of cultivation and rent came 
to 3‘‘l!; so you see that the ryot lost 3 rupees out of hand for his indige, 
and 8-4, which he would have got if he had been allowed to sow it with 
what he liked—total loss by indigo, 11-4, Does it not strike you that 
this has more to do with the present position of the ryots toward the 
planters than any letters, affection for young Civilians, or anything 
else ? You see that where there is a cultivation of 30,000 beegahs in 
one estate, and a loss of 11 nipees 4 annas on each beegah, it can hardly 
be said that you do much to benefit the country. 

R. T. P.—Well, perhaps, it is not altogether profitable, but England 
must have mdigo, and we cannot afford to pay higher : after all we only 
do precisely whaf Government does with the opium, and Government 
takes especial care to protect itself by summary laws from defaulting 
cultivators. 

C. G. —I beg your pardon. The cultivators are in no way similar; 
opium is an article of excise, and its cultivation must be guarded by spe¬ 
cial laws: it is, however, altogether a ready-money transaction. Go¬ 
vernment has no outstanding balances of 20 years old to hold in terro- 
rem over the head of a ryot who won’t sow. 

jR. I. P.—No, because they recover all the balances by a summary 
process. 
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C. C .—Mistaken as usual. Tlio summary law no longer exists, and 
bas never once been put in force against a single cultivator since its 
first enactment. It w.'is virtually made of no effect by Act X. of 1859. 
Government makes it for the interest of the cultivator to fulfil his en¬ 
gagements, and, consequently, no summary process is required, and ba¬ 
lances are never outstanding. 

R, L P .—How (loos Government excite the interest of this most apa¬ 
thetic, lazy, good-for-nothing, dishonest, hooka-smoking animal to that 
extent ? Why, the ryots of the most popular planters do not sow wil- 
lingly. 

t 

G. G .—By offering them a price for their crop, which will ^ve them 
two or three rupees more than the most profitable ordinary crop that 
they could grow would give. Government found that during the last 
two years, on account of the increased value of other crops, the cultiva¬ 
tors would not sow poppy. What was done 1 The agents did not sit 
down and tear their hair, abuse the law which prevented their taking 
the lands of the cultivators by force, but they represented to Govern¬ 
ment that the price of all other cominodities having risen, the only way 
of keeping up the opium provision was by increasing the price p aid to 
the cultivators. The necessity for doing this was so evident, that the 
price was at once increased from Rs. 3-4 to 3-8 per seer, and either has 
been or will bo increased to Rs. 3-12 or 4. Now this advance of eight 
annas per seer is equal to Rs. 3 per beega h ; and if you. planters, instead 
of attributing the unwillingness of the ryots to sow to causes which 
cannot but render you ridiculous in the eyes of the thinking public, 
will advance your price ,to such an extent as will give the ryot a profit 
of at least Rs. 6 per bcegah, instead of a loss of Rs. 3, you will find 
that your difficulties are at an end ; the Lieutenant-Governor and all 
his Magistrates may write, say, or do what the y like, and they will not 
decrease your cultivation by a single bundle. Before you compare in¬ 
digo to opium, you must recollect that the opium ryot clears Rs. 22-8 
ans. per beegah by his crop ; the indigo ryot loses Rs. 3. The opium 
ryot has his account closed within a week of the delivery of his crop, 
and the money is paid directly to him by an European gentleman ; the 
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indigo ryot never gets paid at all, but has his accounts adjusted by a 
corrupt dewan or moluirrir six ruimths after he has given in his produce, 
and care is always taken to bring hi:n out in del»t to the factory. 

R. I. P.—This is all very well, but we cannot afford to pay monj. 
England must have indigo ; the Queen’s speech distinctly alludes to it; 
and Wilson says it miLst bo encouraged. There is no help for it, tho 
ryots must bo made to sow at our price. 

G. G .—Did Wilson really say that i 

R 1. P .—Not exactly, but he said tint ho would not put any extra 
Ex{)ort Duty on indigo, and oven felt inclined to take otf the Duty that 
was now on it. 

G. G .—But surely there is some rlifference ‘ between Jegitiinately 
encouraging a great staple like indigo by taking off an Export Duty, and 
illegitimately forcing it by allowing the traders therein to tres]>.ass on 
the rights of others. Did Wilson really say that he was an advocate 
for this latter process ? 

R. I. P. —Why, some of our fellows went to him, and left him with 
tho idea that he entirely coincided in their views. 

G. G .—Oh ! is that all ? . It is an extraordinary fact that fifty men 
of fifty different parties, advocating fifty measure-j all diametrically 
opposite, have had interviews with that geutlemiu, and have all come 
away with a most decided impression that they had convinced him 
fully of the justness of their own views. I will tell you some anecdotes 
on this subject another time. It seems to be a peculiarity of the great 
Financier to let his visitors go away with this impression, and leave 
them to find out their mistake at leisure. 


R. I. P .—^As I said before, England must have indigo, and can’t 
afford to pay more for it. No change is possible. 


19 
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—I am afraid that England must either pay for indigo or go 
vrithout, If she really wants it, and can’t gi*t it elsewhere, she can 
afford to pay for it, and must pay for it at the market price. If she 
will not do this, we may very safely infer that she can either do without 
it, or get it elsewhere where it can be produced cheaper. It is no fault 
(£ the Lieutenant-Governor that tlie system has abruptly come to an 
end, but it is a disgrace to Government that it was ever allowed to exist 
at all. We must knock this system on the bead, give you- a Black Act, 
and then you will learn to live peaceably and honestly, and, what is 
more, let others do the same. In the meantime you had better go 
and destroy your absurd petition, and learn in future to stick to facts. 
You may as well eat Mr. Forbes' Draft, as otherwise you will have to 
eat your own words as sure as you stand there. Now as you look shut 
up, we will adjourn for the present. 

Exit Cool Civilian, Hot Hhinter calls for a peg, and feels as small 
as his physique will permit.— Indian Field, March 10, 1860. 


NUDDEA PLANTERS. 


To the Editor of “ The Indian Field.” 

De.4R Sill, — Some hundred villagers have complained to Magistrates 
and Deputy Magistrates of the outrages committed on them by the plan- 
tern, and have implored for protection; but all have been sent away, 
their complaints have been disregarded as not worth wliile listening to. 
One of my informants told me, that Mr. Sibbald, of Nondonpore, com¬ 
forted his downcast brothers, saying they did not know how to subdue 
these Bengalees, and that he Avould show them how to do it. Accord¬ 
ingly, he and another planter set out (at the beginning of January of 
this year) with a multitude of lattials and spearsmen. drummers (I for* 
bear giving numbers, as I cannot persuade myself to believe in them^ 
for it borders almost on fabulousness), and came to the village of 
Balioora. After a short display there, and after throwing down a number 
of Rupees to the lattials and dinimmers, the procession went through 
the .neighbouring villages of Bhiterparah and Torouipoor, and thence to 
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the neighbouring village of Meliapoota, the inhabitants of. which have, 
to a great degree, gone along with the people of Piithorghata and 
Gobindopore. An extraordinary display, therefore, was necessary here. 
Under the great tree, before the village, the company halted, and had 
dancing and drumming for about two hours. The display was a gi-eat 
one, for the number of lattials and other adherents of the planters had 
in the mean time greatly increased. And, besides the two Sahibs on 
horseback, there wore other horsemen (Dewans and Naibs of several 
factories had joined the company). Hence they proceeded to Phool- 
paree, an out-factory of Harra. Here the select ones of the company 
got a splendid dinner (country grog even was provided), and the rest of 
them got a tiffin (phalar). The same night, or the next morning before 
day-break, the lattials hatl to attack the adjoined stubborn villages of 
Pathorghata and Gobindopore. When the people of these two villages 
heard of it, one amongst them went on horseback to Shutti, close to 
Phoolparce, in order to ascertain how many lattials were there collected ; 
and after he had learnt that 5,000 (say one 1,000, or cut even one cipher) 
lattials were ready to attack their village, he rode. back to Pathorghata, 
and advised the people to flee with their wives and children. But the 
men of the village insisted on remaining and offering the fiercest resist¬ 
ance, saying they were determined to kill at least half of them in the 
streets of their village. The lattials, hearing of their determination, 
refused to make an attack. The darogah also (who first wanted to flee, 
but the people prevented his doing do), I was told, wrote or sent a mes¬ 
sage to the planters, saying, if they wished to .stick up a bamboo, some 
five or six men should come over for the purpose, but a liost of lattials 
was not necessary. If a fight were to take place, he would be in a very 
awkward position. Thus the original plan was abandoned, and the 
following morning the procession went on to Karipara, > where nothing 
happened (except that a bamboo was stuck up and a demonstration of 
power made by the drummers, &c.), for many of the people had fled' 
away. But on their way back to Birpore, .'a stand-up fight took place 
between the villagers and the lattials in the presence ef the Saheb or 
Sahebs. The lattials, however, had to flee in all directions, as the hard 
bale-fruit and the hard dots readied farther than the spears. They 
were as numerous as the leaves of Vallombrosa, Nevertheless, the 
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expedition was to many villages a powerful demonstration that the plant¬ 
ers arc the supremo an<l irresponsible governors of the country; the 
people were cowed thereby into subjection. 

Still, as mentioned above, many new villages continue to complain, 
but are not listened to by the Magistrate, hut required to bring wit- 
nesses of the truth of their complaiat. Fancy hundreds of villages^ 
and thousands and thousands of pecrple, not knowing each otJi/cr, and 
stUl complaining of one md the smie thing, and considering that 
each villafje can ordy complain and witness their own sufferings, i e. 
the people are sufferers, plaintiffs, and witnesses in one, and have got 
no other out-of-door witness except their oppressors, the phtnJtes's and 
the miss-rnmnes, who are too malicious to he heard! Faney all 
these people are sent home, back into their oppressor^ hands, on the 
plea of having got no witness !!! Has ever any nation on earth 
been plagued with these people ? 

The most unfortunate of the villages arc Pathorghata and Gobindo- 
pore. It is now nearly half a year since they are running about seek¬ 
ing for protection. Hundreds of lattials aro in constant readiness to 
attack their villages. Outrages are also committed, cows taken 
away, &c. Some five or six of the people have been kidnapped months 
ago, and can on no account be recovered ; nor are wc sure whether they 
aro alive at all. The people of the villages are never for one moment 
sure of their lives and property. 

The Magistrate ever turned a deaf ear unto them, until at last the 
planters caught the people in a trap, and gave the Magistrate a plea to 
sentence the first people of the villages to imprisonment, or a heavy 
fine (the particulars I will give another time, for, malicious as I am, I 
know them exactly from disinterested parties). Now the planters have 
got a fresh handle. They have convinced the Magistrate that they are 
a dreadful set .of blood-thirsty savages. Now false complaints are 
instituted against them, as if they were about to loot the villages of 
Howlia and Natna for having given in to' the planters ; and soon you 
will hear that they will complain of them of having actually looted it. 
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wliile on the self-same day the planters’ lattials will loot Pathorghata 
and Gobindopore, and when the people complain to the Magistrate, 
their complaint will appear a false countcr-complaint against the plant¬ 
er, and the wise Magistrate will tell them, “Ah ! you won’t catch ma /” 
and afresh sentence them to imprisonment or heavy fine, for these aro 
the planters’ ways. 

And Magistrates knotv it as well as I do; and still they allow plant¬ 
ers to deceive them again. I at least hope with the good “ Saxon,” it is 
want of capacity and not of justice. When, some months ago, I 
admonished a planter, before a European Government officer, and related 
some instances of oppression and intrigue practised by the planters, 
within my own personal knowlotlge, “ Oh ! that’s nothing at all,” he said ; 
“ I will tell you an instance where the Magistrate was bought out and 
out.” He said there was a planter who wanted to loot a certain village, 
because the people would not enter into a coiitrjict with him ; ho there¬ 
fore had his own house looted by his owm people, and some of his own 
people slightly speared by his own people, and sent in all haste for the 
Magistrate to witness himself what the savages of the village liad done. 
In no time the Alagistrate was present, condoling with his friend’s great 
misfortune, and a complaint in writing Avas sent to the Magistrate. No 
sooner had the Magistrate gone again, than the planters’ lattials, all in 
readiness, Avent and looted the refractory village out and out. The poor 
people, who did not knoAV what had happened at the factory, and that 
the Magistrate had been there, the following day lodged a complaint 
before the Magistrate against the planter for looting their village, and the 
Magistrate told them, “Ah! you won’t catch Tuc!” He Avas quite sure 
their complaint was a false cross-action. So it has hapjxjned to the 
Pathorghata and Gobindopore people, and shortly Avill happen again. 
I also hear that the planters have even succeeded in frightening into 
subjection the people of Howlia, on whoso account I had gone to the 
Commissioner, that they aro noAV prepared to proceed into the station 
to lay a complaint before the Magistrate, drwvm up hg the planters, 
against me. Bat if they will play such a dirty trick to me, I wiU 
maJee them go through evidence. First they tried to frighten me by 
public abuse, and then by complaining to my Society and the bishop. 
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little knowing what a crazed enthusiast ” like myself can do! both 
without a society aod a surplice, but not without mercy and judgment. 
And now intrigues are tried, as if that were sufficient to frighten or 
dishearten me! 0 no! Mr. Furlong must know I am far mdre thxm a 
raere “ enthusiast." I am ready to go to prison, for such a good cause 
like this, as history shows, has never been accomplished, except it was 
stained by the blood of God’s servants. The slaves of the West Indies 
have not been emancipated, until not only one but several missionaries 
had been maltreated and imprisoned. Who, acquainted with that affair, 
does not remember the history of Mr. Burchell ? While writing this I 
receive two letters from the interior, saying that the district about 
Pathorghata, Gobindopore, Solo, and Pootimaree are in a state of perfect 
anarchy, but I have already been too long and ray time is up, so n6 
more for this time. Once more I beg you will kindly insert my letter in, 
your next issue. 


Eanaghat, in Gamp, loth Febt'uai'y, 1860. 


Yours faithfully, 

C. Bomwetsch. 


“ The Mutiny” at Ourunoabad.— When the planters found that the 
ryots of Bengal were determined not to take advances or enter into con¬ 
tracts for the cultivation of Indigo until a remunerative price was offered, 
the policy which they marked out for themselves* was, by means of 
mendacious assertions and false rumours of disturbances, to frighten the 
Government into giving some order which they could garble into an 
expression of the desire of Government, that the old short-sighted policy 
of sacrificing justice to expediency should continue. One of the first 
falsehoods which their organ published was, that, in consequence of an 
order given to his Police by a Deputy Magistrate bving at a distance of 
200 miles from the scene of the alleged occurrence, the ryots of Ourung- 
abad had risen en maaae, and driven the planters out of the country, 
calling out that they were, in accordance with the orders of Government, 
about to drive the English out of India The malicious falseness of the 
statement was seli-evideut, and we at once contradicted it, assuring our 
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readers that whatever had happened had been the immediate and direet 
consequence of gross oppression, and nothing else. We are now, through 
the kindness of a friend, in the correctness of wljpse statement we can 
fully rely, in a position to give our readers a full and true account of 
what actually happened, from which it will be seen that the orders of 
Government had nothing whatever to do with the matter. We are 
further assured by a gentleman re.siding within a few miles of the scene 
of this disturbance, that no orders of Government have ever been heard 
of in that neighbourhood. 

It wouhl appear that for a long time past the ryots on the Estate of 
Mr, David Amlrews, a non-resident owner of Indigo Factorie-s, had been 
most grievously oppressed by a Mahomedan Gomashta, named MeSr 
Tuffuzzul Hossein of Shabghatty; they have been compelled to sow 
Indigo on fictitious advances; they did not make any resistance to that, 
believing it to be their lot in common with all their other brother ryots 
of Bengal *. next, the lands which they had sown with other crops were 
ploughed up and sown with Indigo ; then the very paths to their houses 
and their gardens were ploughed up with Indigo: even this they bore. 
Taking courage at their patience, their oppressors proceeded to levy a 
tax on their bullocks, ploughs, and carts ; and on every ceremony per¬ 
formed in their houses, if a sufficient wedding-fee was not forthcoming, 
the newly-married brides were forced out on to the plain and made to 
weed the Indigo fields. At last the proverbial patience of the Ifengal 
ryots would stand it no longer ; they went and complained to Mr. Rice, 
the Manager at Kalapanee Factory. He replied that he highly com¬ 
mended the proceedings of his gomashta. They next appealed to Mr, 
Macleod, the Head Mofiissil Manager of the Concern, and a gentleman 
generally known to be as kind and considerate as the occupation of Indigo 
planting will permit. He, instead of calling in the Police to inquire into 
these charges proceeded himself to hold an inquiry, took the deposition 
of the complainants, and suspended the gomashta. Before, howevbr; 
finishing his inquiries, he had to come down to Calcutta, and before 
going re-instated the Meer Sahib, the ruflSanly gomashta being left 
with no one to check him, but Mr. Rice, who had before told the ryots 
that he approved of the manner in which they were oppressed, at once 
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commenced his tyranny and extortion with rc-doubled vigour, determined 
to retaliate upon the unfortunate lyots for his late suspension. The 
ryots despairing of obtaining justice, rose as a body, and determined to 
rid themselves of their tyrant or die in the attempt. They colleeted to 
the number of 5,000, proceeded to the factory of Ankorreab, and gave 
the gomashta, Tuffuzzul Hossoin, a most severe and exceedingly well- 
deserved thrashing. They proceeded to beat slightly some of the other 
factory servants, and then left without touching a single article belong¬ 
ing to the planter. They never cried “ out with the English,” and 
made no allusion even to orders of Government: their only cry was “ out 
with the Indigo planter and Indigo leaf.” The inquiry, which was imme¬ 
diately instituted, showed so clearly that the proceedings of the ryots 
were entirely the result of provocation, that the owner of the factories 
has at once compromised the case, not having a leg to stand on. Mr. 
Kice and Mecr TutFuzzul Hossoin have teen discharged from his employ; 
all the servants are to be replaced by a new sot of men; the lands 
which they had sown with their own crops, and which were afterwards 
re-sown with Indigo, have been returned to the ryots for their own use ; 
all money proved to be extorted is now being returned, and Mr. J). 
Andrews has instituted further and private inquiries as to the oppression 
which has goaded his ryots into active opposition. If these factories had 
belonged to the Bengal Indigo Company, the ryots would have teen 
thrown into jail, the Manager would have had his salary increased, and 
the Commissioner and Magistrate would have gone to dine with the 
Manager, and have condoled him over the conduct of these “ turbulent 
ruffians” ; but fortunately for these men, the factories belonged to Mr. D. 
Andrews, and Mr. Macleod was his Manager, and hence in spite of ail the 
attempts of the Indigo Planters’ Association to endeavour to induce 
them to make a case of it, the lyots have received justice, and the fault 
of the factory servants has been admitted by a compromise. 

. We have received information of a further outrage not 20 miles from 
Ourungabad, but not in connection with the Ourungabad Concern. Our 
information is received from a trustworthy source, but as the case is still 
8vJb judioet we do not at present give names. A man of the name of 
Juggobundoo Dutt, of the village of A, held his village in Dhur Putnee, 
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and as Dhur Futneedar granted an izara or farm of tke village to a 
neighbouring planter, the planter had no sooner got the farm, than, after 
the usual custom of his race, he pi’oceeded to, commit every kind of 
oppression, and ultimately refused to pay any of Ihe rent of his farm, &c. 
Juggobundoo, being unable to cope with the planter, granted a Se Putnee 
of the village to a neighbouring rajah, and got him to send him some 
men to protect him. Upon this the “developer of the material 
resources of the country ” proceeded to fulfil his mission by sending 400 
armed men to the village of A., who attacked Juggobundoo’s houfse, 
ill-treated his female relatives, tearing their jewels and ornaments from 
their persons, dug up the floors and walls of the house, and carried off an 
enormous sum of money; and the unhappy Juggobundoo himself and 
some other men took them to the factory, and made his mehter offer 
them the grossest and most revolting insult which it is possible to 
imagine, and which we will not shock and disgust our readers with men¬ 
tioning in detail. Juggobundoo was kept confined for some days, and 
then released on the sole condition that he would not prosecute. The 
case is, however, under enquiry, but the shame of Juggobundoo and the 
money of his adversary will, perhap.s, save Mr.-from the imprison¬ 

ment which he deserves. The enquiry has been grievously misconducted 
in its preliminary stage, and the culprit may escape ; but the sensation 
which it has caused throughout the district will not subside for .many a 
long day. Yet with outrages such as these constantly occurring, people 
are found to express astonishment at the hatred of the people to the 
planters as a body, and at the fear and dread which seize the planters on 
the slightest symptom of independence amongst their ryots. 

If the Ourungabad disturbance was exaggerated, what shall we say of 
the Kishnaghur, Jevssore, and Baraset “ rapine, murder, plunder, and 
arson ? ” All the “ burnt-down factories ’’ resolve themselves into the 
partial burning of a small shed near the Khajorroah Factory. This 
burning down of out-houses by the planter to get up a case against his 
ryots is such a terribly stale dodge, that we are surprised at a planter, in 
these days of refined fraud and perjury having recourse to such an 
exceedingly coarse and clumsy expedient. The thing was so transparent, 
that we before stated our belief that the planters’ own people would prove * 

50 
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to be the incendiaries, and we now have it reported officially, not by a 
prejudiced Magistrate, but by the official whom least of all the Nuddea 
planters could charge with prejudice against them—we mean the Com¬ 
missioner of Nuddea. The bauds of lattials roaming through the 
country, of whom even the Friend of Serampore Is in a fright, are equal¬ 
ly mythical. The ryots won’t take advances, hence they are “ mutinous.” 
In Kishnaghur the ryots beat drums, and caused the hearts of their 
oppressors to palpitate. In Jessorc they laughed at the naibs and chaffed 
the amcens. In Baraset they moved neither hand nor foot, but simply 
withdrew their ambassadors from the planters’ Court,— hi/ne ilite lach- 
rymm. If the ryots did gather together, it was for self-defence from the 
attacks of the planters, an apprehension which Mr. Grote believes to be 
groundless, but of which we are not so sure, judging from the course 
which the Harkaru reminds his friends to pursue. 

The beating of the “ respectable young men” in the employ of the 
respectable Bengal Indigo Company was a fact, and Mr. Grote says 
it was “ unwarrantable and bold.” Bold it was doubtless, as the ryots 
must have known that, whether they were acting purely in self-defence 
or not, they were, in virtue of their position as residents of the Nuddea 
district, certain of six months’ imprisonment according to the bye-laws 
of the zillah: whether it was unwarrantable in the ryots to prevent a 
stranger accompanied by 25 hired ruffians from entering upon their 
fields to take possession thereof is another matter, about which there 
appear to be two very different opinions. However, the planters have 
gained two important concessions,—they have got the Commissioner 
to lend them police peons to help to sow the Indigo, and they have got 
Government to issue an order—^which is vague enough—^to afford the 
planters an opening for converting it into an order to the ryots to sow 
under penalty of imprisonment. If the ryots follow our advice, they 
will be magnanimous and sow this year; next year their course is clear, 
not to go near the factories until they are offered the price they demand. 
They have got the Government order," that it is optional with ey- 
OTS to tmb advances, and to enter into contracts for indigo, 
OR NOT TO DO so, AS THEY MAY THINK BEST FOR THEIR OWN INTER¬ 
ESTS. 
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They have now their Magna Charter as well as the planters; they can 
alFord this year to be generous, and to return good for evil to the wretch¬ 
ed cowards who tremble at the sound of a tom-tom in the hands of those 
ryots to whom they have so long, according to their own account, stood 
in loco imrentis.—Indian Field, March 17,1860. 


The Indigo Affair. —appears that a great deal more noise has been 
made and alarm excited by the first reports of the Kishnaghur riots, than 
facts now elicited would justify. Beyond a few bruises on the persons of 
a couple of Indigo assistants, who were personally engaged in an affray, no 
serious accidents have taken place to warrant the language of a contem¬ 
porary a few days ago. It has, moreover, been suggested, if not broadly 
asserted, that those gentlemen got so roughjiy used in the execution of an 
unlawful purpose, and should be thankful for coming in fur nothing 
worse. Whatever the particulars of the affair—of which we hope shortly 
to be better informed through the efforts of the parties principally con¬ 
cerned—we have to congratulate them on the prompt attention which 
their representations have received from the authorities, and the equally 
prompt manner in which they have been acted. To Mr. Herschel is due 
the credit of having visited the leading rioters with decisive punish¬ 
ment, and of having dealt effectually with a movement which, although 
of no serious aspect at first, might, if not checked by summary measures 
at the very outset, have disorganized the whole country. In the 
interests of order so seriously threatened, no application of force could 
be too early; and however we might have felt on the score of humanity 
on the exercise of severities among a population ordinarily so well dis¬ 
posed, it would have been our duty to uphold the measures of Govem- 
ment for the restoration of tranquillity. It is, accordingly, a relief to 
our minds, that Mr, Herschel was not put to the necessity of calling out 
the Militaiy Police, as he threatened the villagers in one of his proclama¬ 
tions. 

We would take the opportunity of urging that it is as well to accept 
these risings as signs of the times. It is not usual for a population any¬ 
where to assume a hostile attitude towards those regarding whom their 
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feelings of respect and submission are habitual and traditionary, unless 
they are under strong and long continued inducements to the countilary; 
and the thing is almost impossible in the Bengal ryot, so bom as he seems 
to slavery and its heritages. Those to whom the charge is given might 
now seriously think of measures to improve his condition, his material 
•prosperity, as the means of ameliorating his social position. Notwith¬ 
standing all that has been asserted of his sloth, his dishonesty, and gener- 
'al bad character, we can conceive him more easily led to his interests by 
practical efforts to do him good, to render him happy and contented 
with his lot, (not a very enviable one among other peasantries in the 
world,) than the invariable resort to the punckum-huftum. We have, 
therefore, noticed with pleasure, that at a meeting of some of the leading 
planters in the Nuddea district) held the other day at Shikarpore, the 
subject of re-considering the rates of advances for the cultivation of In¬ 
digo, with reference to the high prices of food and wages of labour, was 
mooted. Some such concessions will be extremely popular at the present 
moment, with the advantage of being highly politic.— Phoenix. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Indigo Commission. —We give a prominent insertion to the follow¬ 
ing Petition of the British Indian Association, as it breathes a very pro¬ 
per tone, and is pervaded by an earnest desire to see justice done to 
all parties:— 

To THE Honourable J. P. Grant, 

Lieut.-Govem&r of Bengal 

The Humble PetiM^n of the 
British Indim Association 

Showeth,-— That your Petitioners have viewed with much concern 
the contest which has sprung up within tho last few months between the 
lyots and planters engaged in the cultivation and manufacture of Indi¬ 
go in Kishnaghur and other districts in Lower Bengal. 
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The contest has, within the last few wwks, assumed a serious aspect, 
and things have approached to a crisis ; which is much to he lamented, 
though*»;^our Petitioners have good reasons to believe that the accounts 
published in the newspapers are greatly exaggerated, and they have not 
been surprised to perceive such to be the case from , the report of the 
Commissioner of the Nuddea Division. 

Your Petitioners cannot view the contest in any other light than as a 
natural struggle between Labour and Capital, and as such, its settloment 
ought, they are of opinion, to be left to the operation of economical laws, 
uninterfered with by the Government or Legislature on any side. 


But circumstances have arisen, your Petitioners regret to state, which 
call for the interference of the authorities. Both parties have appealed 
to the Government for intercession and aid, and both are loud in declar¬ 
ing the truth and justice to be on their side. Further, it has been de¬ 
clared on behalf of Indigo planters, that inaction on the part of Govern¬ 
ment may lead them “ to take the law into their own hands,” and it has 
ever been circumstantially stated that “ planters (at Kishnaghur) are 
engaging sailors in Calcutta ” as a preliminary measure against such a 
contingency. As a confirmation to the above, your Petitioners observe 
certain Indigo .planters of Kishnaghur stating in an official letter of 
theirs to the Secretary to their Association at Calcutta, that, failing 
attention from Government, “ we must endeavour to do what is best for 
ourselves.” This, if tnie, indicates a state of things fraught with danger to 
the peace of the district, and requires, in the judgment of your Petition¬ 
ers, the prompt attention of Government 

t 

Your Petitioners do not pretend to judge between the two contendmg 
parties, and emphatically disavow hostility to either. They, however, 
feel persuaded, that the question is surrounded by such difficulties by 
reason of the strong personal interests involved in it of both the parties, 
that without a public and efficient enquiry, it will be hopeless, your 
Petitioners believe, for Government as well as the public at large to arrive 
at a correct and impartial solution in regard to it. 
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There ai*e two subjects connected with the cultivation of Indigo, which, 
your Petitioners think, al)ovo all others particularly call for this enquiry. 
Your Honour is aware that among other things the loudest conSplaints 
have been made by the ryots—whether with justice or not your Petition¬ 
ers do not feel competent to decide—against the low rates of remunera¬ 
tion, compared to other articles of cultivation, especially of rice, given 
for the cultivation of Indigo plant, and the system of advances in vogue 
in the Indigo factories of lower Bengal. 

In 185G your Petitioners, in common with the estimable and philan¬ 
thropic body of Protestant Missionaries of Bengal, prayed of the Govern¬ 
ment for a Commission of Enquiry of the kind referred to above. In 
the present prayer, however, they feel it a particular pleasure to be able 
to state that they have the concurrence of the European Planters imme¬ 
diately interested in the cultivation of Indigo, who, in their recent Peti¬ 
tion to your Honour, have openly “ courted the fullest enquiries.” 

A Commission of Enquiry of the kind prayed for has long been desi¬ 
derated. Whether as regards the interests of the planters or those of 
the ryots, a searching, patient, and unbiassed enquiry has been held to 
be the only means by which a true solution of this intricate and import¬ 
ant question can be discovered, and the real character of the facts so 
vehemently disputed on both sides established. It is believed to be tlie 
sole means .which will above all settle the position of the ryot, who has 
been unceasing in his complaints, and clear up the future of British 
enterprise in the interior, the fusion of which with Native capital and 
industry is justly considered to be the main security for the progress of 
the country in material prosperity. 

Your Petitioners have observed with regret, that it has been recom¬ 
mended to your Honour to bring “ special legislation ” to bear upon Bri¬ 
tish enterprise in the Mofussil by way of encouragement. Much as your 
Petitioners value British enterprise in India—much as they hope for the 
introduction of British capital, energy, and skill into this land as the 
poneer of progress—much as they look to European science and its 
application for the development of the inexhaustible resources of this 
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country—they would yet reckon it as humiliating as discreditable to 
British Settlers, and unfortunate for the people, if those excellent 
advantages, which cannot be undervalued without gross positive injustice, 
could not be obtained without the aid of “ special legislation.’* 

Your Petitioners would, therefore, pray that your Honour may be 
pleased to consider the propriety of issuing a Commission of Enquiry, 
consisting of such a number of persons as your Honour may deem fit, 
into the cultivation of Indigo in lower Bengal, with special reference to 
the rates of i*emuneration and the system of advances coimccted there¬ 
with. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

(Signed) ISSURCHUNDER SING, 
Bvitiifh Indian Associatimi RoomsHonorary Secretary. 

No. 3, Cossitollah, k 

The 22,nd March, 18G0. i 


We accord our hearty support to the prayer for a Commission of 
Enquiry into the working of the Indigo system. It is most reasonable, 
and we trust it may be complied with. 

A Commission of Enquiry appears in our judgment to be the most 
judicious way of settling this vexed question. Though our sympathies 
are always with the oppressed, and not with the oppressors, yet we should 
be grieved to see the ryots driven by desperation and “sheer zooloom” 
(as the Hurharu is obliged to admit in case o^ the Ourungabad popu¬ 
lation) to commit agrarian outrages. No special law can permit masters 
to enforce contracts which are binding only on one party; still less does 
it permit them to force their advances on ryots. J’he cause of the 
quarrel is, that the ryots refused to take advances, and not that they 
fail to fulfil their contracts. The planters demand laws which will 
enable them to recover these forced advances summarily, and which will 
make it a penal offence for a black man to be indebted to a white man. 
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Ijt is incumbent on the Government not only to prevent breaches of the 
peace, but to sift the whole iniquitous system of developing the 
resources in the MofussiL” 

It will not be sufficient to employ European troops and double the 
force of jemadars, burkundazes, and chowkeedars in Kishnaghur and 
Jessore. If the manufacture of Indigo be, as the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
letter, published elsewhere, conclusively shows, a forced trade, no police or 
legislation in the world will prevent its decline. That letter is an 
authoritative confirmation of all that has been said against the Indigo 
system. 

Tlie Indigo problem demands a speedy solution. An impartial Com¬ 
mission appears to be the best, if not only, means of solving it. Its enquiry 
should embrace the operation of the whole system—its connection with 
the Zemindary system and tenures of land-—relation of labour with 
capital—the connection of Indigo with other crops—the mode of giving 
advances and working them out—and lastly, the necessity or otherwise 
of enacting a special law for the special protection of the “ unprotected ” 
planter. 

Since the above was in type, we have learnt that the Indigo Bill, 
brought in by Mr. Sconce at the Legislative Council this morning, pro¬ 
vides for the appointment of a Commission such as we have long advocat¬ 
ed, and the British Indian Association have prayed for. We understand 
it is to be of a mixed character, consisting of a Civilian, a Native gen¬ 
tleman, and a Merchant, or a Lawyer. If the Commission goes to work 
in a proper way, it is sure to attain the objects of its appointment.— 
Indim Field, Mwreh 24,1860. 


THE INDIGO BILL 

# 

“ Belvidere,'’ 2Srd March, 1860. 

'“My dear Sconce, —I send you a fair copy of the Bill, which I think 
will do'for a first and second reading, pretty well as it is. I have tried to 
introduce the alterations determined on this evening. 
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^fv misons for voi'ommoridinij tlic Bill are, in short, 1)j»*sp :— 

* V O 

« 

•‘'Fhat tliero is groiiml tor Ix^lieving tliat a great commensal calamity 
is threatened, by the feeling which has sinldenly manifested itself 
amongst ludign Ryots to repudiate their agreements to cultivate. 
Indigo, although advances have been made to and accepted by them 
only a short time ago, in the usual manner, and upon the usual 
understanding, namely, that they slnmld cultiviUo Indigo for the 
planters at tiu' usual rates. I am myself of tlie opinion that the 
Indigo cultivators have, ami long have had, great and increasing 
groiijjd f.f just complaint against the whole system of Jndigo cultiva- 
n«ui. But if tlicy desired to Imoak off their connection wdth that system 
tliey, should have done so before receiving the season’s advances. After 
working olf existing engagements for which they have received the 
usual advance, they w'ill have it in their pow'er honestly to refuse to 
grow another plant of Indigo, unless it is made for their own interest 
to do .so, It will i)e monstrous if they arc not allowed, not merely 
by the tlipory of the law, but in effect, to exercise tbeir legal and moral 
rigln in this matter. But they have, in my ojjinion, no moral right, 
jfciid (iortainly they have no legal right, to turn suddenly round upon 
the plantfM's, and with nothing to complain of now more than they 
had befon*. to rofnsi’ tti do what, up to this momeiil, they hav(i led the 
planters to expect that they woidd do according to custom and 
agreement. 1 conceive that, whethc’r the custom is good or bad, and 
whether the agreement on the rvot’.s part Ik? provident or imprevidont, 
a.nd whether the general position of the ryot who grows Ijidigo be or 
be not, for the time bc'iug, one of great hardship, no indivuJual ryot 
has a moral right to break his agreement. Aijd still less can I think 
that a mass of ryots wdio have agre(*d and accepted advjuiees in the 
usual manner, have any moral right to combine for the purpose of 
siimiltaneonsly breaking their agreements in order to ruin the other 
party. Against suc?h a combination, and for the purpose of saving 
from ruin, if possible, a great commercial interest, which, however false 
its position may long have been, has certainly done nothing to tho 
injury of the lyot since the last a<lvances wore made and aeoepted in 
usual cour.se a few weeks ago; it appears to me that ». law giving a 

21 
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very summary, but still a lair trial, and inflicting penal damages on the 
party, who after a lair trial is found to be determined wilfully to break 
his engagement,—^is both justifiable and proper. The draft of a law 
which I enclose does no more than this. But I am of opinion that no 
law that could Ije framed regarding Indigo-planting at the present 
moment should he more than temporaiy. Especially, I think, that no 
law in the interest of the planter could, at the present moment, be 
honestly proposed, which should have any effect beyond the season 
now running on. We all of us know that the system is full of abuses 
If we liatl never heard a word about Tndigo-planting since we arrn'ed 
in India ; if there was not upon record a single case of abuse on the 
part of an Indigo planter or a zemiuder (and in this respect I desire 
to draw no invidious distinction between one class and another), the nrere 
fact of the existence of the present difficulty would in itself prove that the 
system is rotten, and that the rottenness consists in this, that in prac¬ 
tice the ryot is made to act like a slave, not like a free man. Under 
a wholesome and fair system of trade, there must be in all dealing 
between two parties mutual gain, or at least the hope of mutual gain, 
and both parties to every dealing must be free agents. If, therefore, the 
Indigo-plantmg trade were in a wholesome and fair state, and an equal 
law were practically applicable to the rich and to the poor in dealings 
between planter and ryots, it is certain that the ryot would be as much 
afraid of the manufacturer not buying his plant, as clamorous for a spe¬ 
cial law on his side, as the manufacturer is afraid that the ryot will not 
cultivate and supply him with enough of the plant, and clamorous for 
special law on his side. We see that the present struggle on the part 
of the ryots is to avoid the cultivation of Indigo. From this it is 
certain that ryots who cultivate Indigo are forced to do so by illegiti¬ 
mate coercion. The same men who fight for the privilege of cultivating 
a field with rice for sale in the open market, are now almost in rebellion, 
in order to escape the calamity of cultivating a field with Indigo for 
sale (if sale it can be called) to the planter. 

There must be a thorough inquiry into the whole system. There 
would have been such an inquiry long ago, I believe, if people had not 
udra afbeid of bringing on such a crisis as has now occurred. The sys- 
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tern was? such, that sooner or latter a crisis was certain; it has now come 
in the natural course of things, and tlicre is no longer an excuse for 
shirking the disclosure of the disease and the application of the remedy. 
For these reasons I could recommend no law other than a temporary 
law, and no law of any sort unle&s its promulgation to the ryots may 
l;e accompanied with a promise of full and thorough inquiry into past 
practice, and thereafter of a well-considcred law, which shall afford, piuc- 
tically, equal and complete protection to the ryot as well as to the 
planter, 

Youi's sincerely, 

J. P. (HUNT, 


[The result of the above letter has been the 
Act XL of 1860, entitled “An Ad to enforce the 
fnljilmmi of Indigo Co7itmcts and to provide for the 
Commmion of Enquiry” The only redeeming fea¬ 
ture of this law is the provision for a Commission 
of Enquiry, and it is to bo hoped tin’s Enquiry will 
compensate for the injustice and hardship Avhich its 
arbitrary provisions are in the liighest degree 
calculated to inflict on the people. But if tempo¬ 
rary present suiferings will set the ryots free from 
the same for all future time under the British rule, 
they will, the writer can state from his personal 
knowledge of their feeling, gladly undergo the incar¬ 
ceration jnid losses fo)’ double tlie period of that to 
which this Special Law has doomed them.— Compiler.] 
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‘ the above tvat^ hi type, the follovjiay appeared in “the 

Indian Field," Ulnxivafive of the nature of the contracts mbsistiny 
between Indvjo Planters and Ryots.] 

To the Kdilor of ‘‘ the Indian Field '* 

Dkah Sik,—K igiit years ago, wlioji [ still lived al Solo, my old 
mission-slaliou, and when Mr. Hills,—whose Concern Mr. Forlong 
now manages—was about to secure to liiinself the nr'ighbouring 
lalooks, the inunduls of th(;se villages came to me in bodies of ten 
twenty, and oven upward.^ to fifty men iu a body, begging veiy hani 
of me to take, the.so few talooks arouud ino, in order to save them 
from indigo oppressiioi. They were, iii case I would do so, rcmiy to 
raise half the amount of tlu; sum wauterl for the purchase of the 
ta.looks amongst themselves, and make it over to me as pure present, 
which, inde('d, they would have done, simjily to e.scape indigo op- 
pres.si(«i. Some of the talookdars themselves too sent word to me, 
saying I should take their tah)oks. At hcit all the talooks (under 
what eircumstaiices 1 cannot mention in a letter) were secured by the 
!Nisehindi)>ore Concern. The ryot.s were a.we-stni(^k. 

Tho.so wlio until then h:wl never sown indigo, or very little, (the people, 
of Meliaputta, Palhorghata, and Oobindoporc,) again came to beg me to 
prot(»ct them from the oppression that was to come upon them, and 
which 1 at the time did not understand as I do now. When tlie plant¬ 
ers heard that the mundiils had been with mo, he, as their now rajfdi 
(king) fined, i. e., took hy force from every one of t hem, as a punishment 
for having gone to thc,.padr»^e, a sum of money of upwards of twenty- 
five rupees !! This, of course, put a stop to iheir coming to me any 
longer, and they were obliged to take aidva.ncc.s for the first time and for 
the last, (for since that time they, with perhaps souio exceptions, never 
got any,) and were doomed to sow indigo for ever, and that at their own 
enormous expense, and to their own lo.ssand ruin. The Christians, however, 
(of the Meliaputta village) would not yield so easily, as they thought 
it my duty to pi'otect them against oppression. Not aware at the time 
of the awful .si)rt of opprc.ssiou, I advised them to sow a little indigo. 
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telling tliom to consider that the planter had tafeu tlie talook merely 
for the indigo's sake. But they, knowing l)etter than myself, w'oiild 
not on any account con-sent to sow. The planter, all the while, 
as a matter of course, believed that the padree was dissuading them. 
One day, when I left my station to pay a visit to a distant Brother- 
Missionary, Mr. G.. Smith, availed himself of the opportunity, came 
in all haste to the Meliaputta vilhige, and told the people that he would 
“ in a moment destroy their village,” if they did not sow indigo. Thus the 
ryots were (tbligod to say they would, and forthwith the advances were 
forced upon them for the tirst time and for the last. For why should a 
filanku- repeat tlu* advances to such ryots that have become his own ten¬ 
ants or serfs ? All he wants is, to have all the names of his tenants 
down in his contract Inatk. After this little process is over, tlio ryot is 
said to have made (;ontract. and considered Iwund to .sow indigo all his 
life—without ever getting fre.sh advances. Nay, this sort of contract 
is not^eveu dissfjlvfiblu with the decease of both the planter and the 
ryots. The new planter, a.s a maltei- of course, considers the son of the 
deceased hdhf'r bound to sow indigo all his life-time, without repeating the 
ceremony of making contract. Nay, I know cases wliere already grand¬ 
sons have inherited a so-called indigo contract down from tlieir grand- 
fiithei’s ; and as they all the while had the idea as if the planters and 
the Company were ideutilios, they, a.s good subjects, quietly submitted 
to it, and for an occasional groan they pimisliod and jnibJicIy slan¬ 
dered and libelled by the new'spai)ers ami even in reports of missionary 
societies. (I can never forget that the Hurkaru sliould have been able to 
quote whole pis.sa.ges from the Baptist Mi.ssionary Society’s Secretary, Mr. 
Underhill’s report in favour of the planters and againt the ry(»t.s, and as 
a negation of what a missionary with his own eyes has witnessed for 
years.) But 1 must proceed to describe the proces.s of making contract 
in the village Pootimary close to my old compound, and of which the 
planter is not the landlord. This happened after the Hurra Factory was 
bought by the Nischindipore Concern (for before thi,s happened never a 
single ryot complained to me of any manager of that factory or its joint 
factory^ over at Chundraghat). One day,'namely, the first munduls—♦ 
some of thorn the landlords of my mission premises and Christian little 
village—of Pootimary came to me, along with some Christains, crying 
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and saying, to-day tficy liad. for tlio first tiniG in tlif'ir lifo, boon 
dishonoured, i. e., iKiatcn. The salicb of the Hurrii Factory had been 
in the village and offered them advanc(\s. When they refused taking 
them, he threw the rupees down to their feet, and when they would not 
pick them up, the saheb obliged them to do so with his whip. But as I 
was then not yet fully aware of the Nischindipore system, (iior was it so 
bad, it must be confessed, as it is now, under the special care of its 
pre.sent head manager,) would not intereferc, and they were left to 
their miserable fate. Only about eight rupees, forced upon some poor 
Christians who held neither jumma lands, nor bad any ploughs or cow.s, 
at the time, I obliged the planter to take back. Now'to return to Mc- 
liapiitta: To those men who at the day of concluding contract are 
not at home, advances for certain beegalis wore sent to them, and their 
names entered into the blue-lx>ok without any ceremony at all. One of 
them was a respectable but poor Christian. Three rupees were sent to 
him lus an advance for one beegah and a half. When tlio money wms 
given to him, he said, “now we are done for, and called liis son, born to 
him that day, Neolmony, i e., indigo pearl.” By and bye his one beegah 
and a half were increased to three, (i. e., faetttry lK}i!gahs, but five zomin- 
dary liccgahs were measuaed away.) without advance. Last year he d('- 
livered IG carts of indigo, which at the factory were measured into 12 
bundles, for wliich he gf)t Co.’s rupees 3. "Hoav much of this the factory 
servants allowed him to take to his honiv, I forget, but the ficcount of 
his expenses is before me, and amounts to Co.’s rs. 17-."). But you must 
remember ho got off easiest. I have got before me 400 other accounts 
that will shock any one. Now a good nuralxjr of such people, and othej’s 
who have been suffering infinitely more, .ire just now' imprisoned at I)a- 
moorhoodda, near Nischindipoor, with their feet in the stock, and tortured 
in several ways to make them confess to having taken advances. Tlm.^^e 
who can arc willing to pay the heavy fines enacted, hut they are not 
accepted ; others who cannot pay, willingly go to jail, but from them, 
money is wanted, ora promi.se to sow indigo. 

In ha.ste 


Sfuitipoi'e, I7ih xlpril, JbGO, 


Vunr--' tait]»tnlly, 

C. BOMVVETSCH. 
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A MLSSIOXARY AND THK PLAXTKliS. 


To the JUdiior of (he '• Ben (fid IlirdvruT 
Sir, —The Daily Press here, beiij»’ all on the si ')* of the Indigo Plant¬ 
ing interests, {innounce tluit peaee and order are jMevailiug now in the 
Indigo Districts, >vith few cxeeptioii.s. I have information of a ditterent 
kind however, and from trustworthy sources: it is a peace procured by 
the dungeon mxl the stocks—by Magistrates pandering to the interests 
of planters, the Magistrate gets good cheer in the Planters’ house; of course 
he is not ungrateful enough to give a decision in favour of the ryot, which. 
l)eside.s, would bring on him the abuse of the Calcutta Press, TliO unjust 
deeds of ccj tain Magistiates are iiofCil. and in due time will come to 
light. 


A ‘‘reign of tei-ror ’ exists in certain districts. Factory godowii.«, had 
they ears, could tell sad accounts of the sufferings of ryots. Ytis, .sir 
certain planters can make use of Black Holes as well as Biiraja Dowla 
did, wdiile the violation of their daughters will teach ryots how they 
complain of the Indigo sahib. 

You may say, sir, ob ! tbe Ijonimission will investigab; thi.s. The reign 
of terror, .sir, the stocks ami the black holes, ani rajiidly drilling ryots 
never at any time possessed of eoiiragc, inltt niLcncc. A ryot’s life wilt 
soon not he safe ivho hears testimony ayainst the ; as for the 

Commission, the well applioil bribes and the black hole will make the 
ryot testify to any thing the [dantcr wishes, and the Commission will fail 
in eliciting truth. 


Let me ask you,—Is an Austrian policy to he carried out in tliis coun¬ 
try? We have already the heginningof it, and Mr. Wil.son may yet be the 
lladeztky of India- He is well intentiomxl, but he is allowing himself to 
drift on with the Calcutta current. 


'lUh April, 18(10. 


A 


Yours, ’&(*., 
MISSION'AllY, 


C. H. AMJKt, C.'iU’iiUa Priming aud Publishing Press, Nu. 1, ^Yo.^ton^ liuiie, (.VmIuIIjIi, 
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NO. 1. 

Fro?)! A. St'OXOK, Ksq., Jinlj^c of MuJdfa, to tlio Socrofaiy to ilj»‘ 
tiovornmout of JJeiifjal,—(dated Kishiiaghur, llie 20th April, 1854.)* 

My DiiAR Bkadon, 

1 AM more sore that soine sm h stalcmont as that 1 
*iow enclose should lie submitteil for tlie consideration of Government 
than of the proper manner of doing it. i profess merely to pjit on paper 
the outspoken complaints which people here make again.st the system 
generally, but not, as they allow, universally practised in the cultivation, 
of Indigo j and I would beg you to do me the favour of laying the paper 
before the Governor*Oeneral. 

I write, of course, not knowing whether or net the same matter has 
not been already pre.ssed upon the attention of Government) perhap.s 1 
should say, not knowing but that Government has reason to decline the 
immediate discussion of it. My own idea, however, is, that it is no 
longer enough to measure the advantages of European capital and ener¬ 
gy by the value of our exports of Indigo : the effects of the system upon 
the people should also be considered ; and I should wish to be satisfied 
tliat, in connection with the cultivation and manufacture of Itfdigo, tlie 

Selections XXXIII., pp. 1-4. 
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])Goplc liil)our undfiv noiic"of Mmsc evils which, by a kind of social misad- 
vcntiiro, formerly prevailed, nay, which men may regi’ct, but are perfect¬ 
ly free to allow, do still prevail in England. 

If the suggestion which I make, of a Commission of Inquiry, should 
l;e listened to at all, 1 should like to add that it seems to me, for the 
purpose, should be associated with the Revenue Commissioner an Eng¬ 
lish and a Native gentleman not in the Public Service. 


NliTli. 

I FEEL that I ought not to hesitate to put on record the remarkable 
.stateiiiouts regarding the Indigo systcmi of this District that have been 
made to me by Natives of respectability and intelligeuco, and in a posi¬ 
tion to be informed of tho facts vvhiclf tliey narrate, and wliicb, if misin¬ 
formed, they themselves assuredly l)eliove. Aly connection with Indigo 
Districts is too recent to permit me to state tho circumstances I am about 
to describe as having fallen within my own knowledge. Indeed, I have 
known for years, through casual communication with tho people, that a 
Native landholder would shrink from the approach of Indigo cultivation 
as they do from lire in the dry prairies of America ; .and otherwise, the 
violent outrage.s that from time to time spring from the sowing of Indigo 
indicate an unwillingness on tho part of Ryots to place their lands at the 
service of the Planter ; but c.xccptiug these occasional and very general 
sources of observation, I have personally no knowledge of the complicated 
relationship subsisting between Indigo Planters as laiidlonls, as cultivators, 
or as manufacturers, and the Ryots as tenants or labourers, or producers 
and sellers of produce ; and though the recommendation which it is the 
main purpose of this paper to submit be manifestly grounded chiefly on 
my own ignorance of tlw subject, it is so plain to me, that the strong 
sentiments and warm feelings of the people, or at all events of that 
portion of the people with whom I have communicated, are not suffici¬ 
ently known, have not been sufficiently investigated and discussed, and at 
all events to their apprehension have not been sufficiently refuted, that I 
pi'c.suinc to suggest that the complaints made should be authoritatively 
sifted. 

When seeking information on this subject, one simple question seemed 
to me to lie at the bottom of the whole matter, namely, the willingness 
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or unwillingness of the Ryots to co-oper;ite in the niltivation of Inch'go. 
WillirifTness would l)etokcn contentment and profitable industry; 
unwiiliugnoss might express constraint, bankruptcy, nndclivcrable bomls. 
I have asked therefore simply whether the cultivation of Indigo was 
Jicceptable to the people; and the answer given to me, intoiTuptcd 
more than once by tlu3 declaration that tongue must tail fully to dcscrilw 
the various forms in which misused power was exercised, was a lojig 
uarrative of what apjieared to be, to the sjKjakors, remediless injustice. 

I cannot sufficiently gtianl against the possible inference that T 
advance any 8tatom(3nt of my own kiiowlo<lgc: I write what perfectly 
credible and perfectly respectable people have told mo ; and what I am 
persuaded they themselves believe. No one, I may aihl, who has had 
long intercourse with the Natives can have failed to notice the credulity 
and weakness of judgment which, in some respects, and particularly in 
whatever relates to their position tow’ards l!juri>pcans, imperfect educa¬ 
tion, narrow experience, and the timidity of their national character, 
tend to engender; hut allowing for this srairec of error, tlioro is, I tliink, 
in their .statements a substratum of uuderstooil grievances which cannot, 
unlistoued to, he ca.st aside. 

llie general impression convoyed to me regarding l.Iie Indigo system 
is, that it is sustained throughout by coiupulsiou, and by the iwlvaiitagcs 
gained by arbitrary and unrighteous d<ialiiig. 

It is said that the Ryots are driven by force or fear to undertake the 
cultivation of Indigo ; that tliey are not allowed to cultivate other crops 
till they have .sown Indigo, first, it may he, on the Planters nijjote land, 
next on the Ryot’s own lands : that done, the Ryots' labour and cattle 
being limited, it is too late to go on wntli other crops. 

It is said that Ryots are not at liberty to devote what hiinls they choose 
to the cultivation of Indigo, hat their best land—this field or that, as 
the Planter may point out. 

It is said that, in contracting engagements for land, Planters requii'o 
large and unusual measure, two-and-a-lialf beegahs of the common 
hoogah to make one heegah. 

It is said to be notorious that a Ryot gains little if at all by the 
advance of two Rupees a hccgali made to him by tlic Planter ; lie has 
to pay it away to the Fivetory Amlah. 
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It k said thal in delivering his produce the Ryot is compelled to 
deliver two bundles for one; two bundles are taken from him at the 
market price of one bundle. This is said to be done by tying the leafy 
heads of two (or more) bundles togetlier, and making one Factory bundle. 

It is said that the work of the Factory is carried on by the inade-' 
qnatcly requited services of labourers, boatmen, and hackery drivers ; by 
the extortionate cesses which Planters levy from their tenants j by the 
compulsory loans which Mahajuns are obliged to make for the purpose 
of liquidating Ryots’ balances. 

Ryots, it has been said to me, have nothing and can have nothing ; 
they are working cattle merely, not men reconciled to labour by tmir 
gains. 

I find it diflScult to obtain anything like an e.xact conception of the 
forms in which the force or compulsion alleged to he used towards the 
Ryots is exerted : it is said tliat cattle are Jiot allowed to graze ; that 
they are carried off altogether, perhaps plundered, perhaps drowned; 
that crops are wantonly destroyed; that houses are harried and burnt. 
Complain,—say tlicy, how often would you have the poor man and the 
weak man to complain ? It is better to hear than to complain. 

It will be understood that I do not adopt these .statements : they arc 
deplorable; but the utmost I am entitled to say k, that it is deplo¬ 
rable, not that they arc true, but that they should be believed to be true : 
and it is to this belief that I think mcasiiies of inquiry and redress are due. 

Should a Commission of Inquiry be instituted, these points would 
specially ho attended to : 

(I.) The whole conditions of a Ryot’s engagement, as a tenant, to 
cultivate Indigo; embracing the nature of his rent in money or in crop,; 
the rate of his rent; the rate of advances and extent to which advance.^ 
are made ; the size of the beegah comp afed with the bcegah of Rice 
land; the period of the engagement, and terms and manner of delivering 
the Indigo. 

(2.) The Indigo being ripe for delivery, does the Planter account for 
it at the full Bazaar price ? Under what condition is Indigo seed taken 
and accounted for ? 

i 

(3.) Ordinarily, what provision is made for the termination of a 
Ryot's engagements ?—^is any period specified 1 Has the provision of Sec- 
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tion V. Regulation V. of 1830 been taken advantage of? In practice, by 
any, is an eiigagemeut considered intenninable ? 

(4.) Season failing, on whom does the risk rest ? Is the Ryot account¬ 
able for advances only; or for the entire money rent of the year; or for 
the value of an estimated but ungrown crop of Indigo; or for both rent 
and advances ? 

(5.) What proportion does the advance bear to the whole rent; or 
if the rent be estimated in kind, what is the proportion of the advance 
to the value of the crop ? In delivering the produce, at what rate is the 
portion not advanced upon credited to the Ryot ? 

(6.) Pi’actically, in this Factoiy and in that, to what actcnt are balances 
scored up against Ryots; oidinarily, what adjustments arc effected ; how 
long is adjustment deferred ? 

(7.) Practically, what is the comparative position of Ryots who grow 
Indigo and of Ryots who grow otlier crops but not Indigo ? Is Indigo 
more liable to fail than other crops ? If so, do the superior returns ■ per 
beegah from Indigo remunerate the Ryot for his greater losses ? Ordi¬ 
narily, are Indigo Ryots above the world ? 

(8.) At what rate, under what conditions, is the labour of various des¬ 
criptions required by the Planter remunerated ; for tilling the private 
lands of the Factory ; for gathering the crops ; for manufacturing the 
Indigo, and for transporting it ? Is a lost crop worked out in labour ? If 
worked out, how is account taken ? 

(9.) In Farms and Talooks attached to Indigo Factories, what is the 
condition of the sub-tenants as such ? 

These queries may seem mainly to refer to the conditions of the 
native Ryot; but they necessarily embrace the co-rclativc rights and 
interests of the Planter. A Factory worked for twenty years or for half a 
century must necessarily be invested with some ’sort of rights ; to ascer¬ 
tain, to define, and to preserve these rights could not but be advantage¬ 
ous, and is certainly due to the Indigo Planter; and possibly even a 
Planter should be expected to admit, that in the system into which he 
was necessarily adopted, investigation may disclose involuntary defects 
which he himself would be most unwilling to perpetuate. 

A. Sconce. 


Kishaaghur, 20th April, 1851. 
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From F. Bealtort, FiSQ., Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of 
Pul)]»a, to the Commissioiicr of tiie Rnjshahye Division,—(No. 90, dated 
tlie 26tli OctofxT, 1854.)* 

Sir, 

When tlic Licutcnant-Govcnior visited tliis Station, he desired 
me to make a report to him, througti 3 ^ 011 , regarding the c.xpediency of 
rc-cnacting a Law for enforcing tlic execution of contracts relating to the 
cultivation and delivery of Indigo plant. T have since then made iiujui- 
rios on the sulyect from various persons, and I have now the ]]onour to 
furnish you with tlie conclusions which tlio iufonnatioji so obtained, and 
my own experience, have enabled me to draw. 

2. You are aware that Section III. llcgulation V. 1830 made the 

evasion by a Ryot of hi.s Indigo contract punisliahle by a Magistrate, in 
the same way as similar evasions of other contracts are punishable under 
Section V. Regulation VII. 1819 ; and that this provision was rc.scindcd 
by Act XVI. 1835. The result of that rescission was and is, that if the 
Ryots break the conditions of their agreements by a fraudulent transfer 
of the produce of tlieir land to another person, or hy refusing to cultivate 
the land with Indigo, the aggrieved Planter has no resource but what is 
to 1 x 3 found in the provisions of Regulation VI. 1823 and Act X. 1836. 
But experience has shown that this is insufficient. Tlie observation con¬ 
tained in the preamble of the former of the last-quoted enactments is still 
applicable to the case, with the alteration of only one word. The system 
at present in force provides, as above observed, no other remedy for par¬ 
ties injured by this dishonest practice than hy a [Summary] action in 
the Civil Court. The difficulty and delay of obtaining redress by that 
course have not unfrcqueutly led to acts of violence, and even to seriou.s 
affrays. * 

3. The Magistrate can in no way interfere, for if the Planter brings a 
suit before him under Act IV. 18t0, as having a qiia»i ]K).sse.s.sion of the 
land, as obtained through advaucos 4 n money aud ; .led for it.s cultivation, 
he cannot interfere, since the Sudder Court have exprc.s.'^ly ruled that 
the Ryot who htis cultivated, aud not the pei>son who ha.s made advan¬ 
ces, is to bo held to be in po.sscs.siou of I he land ; and that the lieu or 
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interest which the Planter Imhls undor Section II. Regulation VL 1823 
sliotild not he coiisiilerecl in sucli case. 

4. In 1835 the Legislature had ceased to shadow forth in a preamble 
the reasons which had led to any enactment, and therefore it is not 
apparent why the rulc.s of Regulation V. 1830 wore rescinded ; whether 
any inconvenience had been felt in practice from abuse of the power con¬ 
ferred, or other cause ; or whether tlio Legislature of the day considered 
that any principle of Law wa.s contnivened by those provisions. But as 
far as I can learn, there wore very few complaints and very few convic¬ 
tions under it It was originally enacted at the time of the great fail¬ 
ures among tho Mercantile houses in Calcutta. The Plautens wci’O all 
heavily in debt t-) those houses, and were much distressed for funds. 
When Palmer and Co. failed, the Native Zcmiiular.s took advantage of 
the consequent panic to induce the Ryots to break off all their engage¬ 
ments with the Planters, who at that time could not hold estates in their 
own name. This state of things was represented to Government by Plan¬ 
ters; and probably Lord William Bentiiick saved Indigo j)ropcrty in 
Bengal from utter destruction by passing the Regulation in question. 

5. I am assured by old Planters that the (‘ffect of it was merely to 
keep matters quiet. Tho Zemindars ceased to instigate their Ryots to 
break otf their contracts; and the Planters feeling themselves more 
secure were enabled to carry on their Conccrn.s without having recourse to 
the compulsion and physical force to which the stjito of affairs had driven 
them. There was no complaint, they say, of oppression arising from tho 
Law ; and they are not aware of the reasons whicli led to its repeal. Its 
enactment prt)duccd no evil; while its rc.scission has sown tho see<ls of 
numberless quarrels, from which has sprung a full harvest of assaults, 
plunderings, illegal dotenlious, and affVay.s. 

6. But the question for present consideration is, whether a Law of 

« 

this kind \)e now required or not; and whether it would be productive 
of more gooil than cvH. That its provisions will be to some extent 
abused, tliat there are men among the Planter who will not scruple to 
take a dishonest advantage of it, is not to be denied. But this is not a 
sufficient reason for refusing the prayer of tho large body of honoiirablo 
men who do not, and will not, have recourse to such fraudulent practi¬ 
ces. For there arc many Laws of Avliich rogues make daily use, ])ut which 
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cannot on that account Ik? taken out of the books. A foiled IkukI is the ^ 
common weapon of enmity; l)ut the Courts cannot refuse on that account 
to enforce those which are not fraudulent. Not admitting, therefore, this 
plea against the enactment, I proceed to investigate the arguments in 
its favour. 

7. In the present state of the Law, if the Eyots who have taken 
advances refuse to act up to their contracts, the Planter has no other 
remedy than a civil suit It will hardly be denied that this is in fact no 
remedy at all. The civil prosecution of a large number of Ryots involves 
a large expemliture, the greater portion of which can never be reco¬ 
vered. It is also a tedious process, although called summary, during tho 
progress of which the Planter sustains additional loss. We find, therefore, 
tliat very few cases of this nature are instituted, although broach of con¬ 
tract is of frequent occurrence. In lieu of it, the Planter has recourse 
to physical force, tlie consequence.s of which arc injury and oppression 
with affrays. 

8. But the reason for this frequent breach of contract is not to be 
found among the Ryots. They can find no ultimate advantiige iii not 
fulfilling their engagements. It is the Zemindars who instigate them 
to evade their agreements, and who make use of the tremendous power 
they possess to prevent the cultivation of Indigo in whole villages and 
sometimes in whole Estates. The Ryots are always glad enough to 
take advances, because it gives them the means of paying their rents ; 
and for the same reason the Zemindars do not interfere before the time 
has arrived for sowing. It is well known that the agents of the land¬ 
holders are at hand to receive the rents when the advances are being 
made, and ore often present in the Planter’s cutcherry for that purpose. 
The money thus secured by the Ryot and placed to' his credit, he has 
no objection to tlirow the Planter overlmrd, provided he has some 
powerful person to back him and save him from his vengeance. There 
is no doubt but that he has, whether reasonably or unreasonably, a 
great aversion to Indigo. He believes there are many other crops 
which yield a more certain as well as a larger profit. I have heard 
Planters argue the contrary and produce proofs of it, but the idea in 
the Ryot’s mind remains tho same. When, therefore, he is desired by 
the agent not to cultivate any Indigo, on pain of the Zeiuindai’’s dis- 
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jJeasuro, ho sees no profit in refusing obedienca He has pocketed tlie 
advances; he knows that his landlord has ample power to oppress him, 
and he hopes that he will secure him from the Planter. ^He has no 
hesitation in signing an ekrar to break his contract, 

9. Probably the Planter hears nothing of what is going on; appear¬ 
ances are kept op; a shower of rain falls and the Takadgeer is imme¬ 
diately sent to the spot with the seed. Then the disturbance commences; 
the Takadgeer is obliged to run, and the seed is destroyed. The next 
day the Planter is told that, instead of the lands being .sown when the 
opportunity offered, the Ryots have with one accord repudiated their 
advances, turned his servants out of the villages, iind filled the lands 
with Dhan. 

10. What is he to do? There is no remedy to be found in the Law, 
a great loss is impending over him; and there arc only two ways of 
avoiding it. He must either use physical force and compel the Ryots 
to fulfil their contracts at the point of the stick, or he must come to 
terms with the Zemindar, if indeed that be possible, that is to say, lie 
must make large presents to the Zemindar’s Omlah, and pay black mail 
to the man himself under the plea of the old rents which, in fact, ho 
does not owe, or take leases of the villages on losing jummas. 

11. If the Bill which has lately been read in the Legislative 
Council becomes Law, a recurrence to the Lattial system will expose him 
to heavy punishments; and ho will be entitled to claim tho enact¬ 
ment of some other Law which will really protect his interests from 
losses of this kind. But even under the present Law, tlie ap| .cal to pliy.sical 
force is attended with gr^t expense and great annoyance in many ways. 
For the sake of peace, therefore, many Planters consent to the Zemin¬ 
dar’s exactions, if not too immoderate. The coi^quence is, that tlie 
Law in some measure assists the Zemindar in levying whatsis in fact a 
heavy tax, and adds so much to the difficulties and expense of planting, 
repressing the commerce of the country in one of its most valuable pro¬ 
ducts. And it must be remembered that the large amount of ready 
money annually expended by the Planters has a very material ^effect on ' 
, the Revenues of the coimtry. 

12. But it may be that the Zemindar will not consent to any terms 
he may have a personal feeling to gratify in destroying the cultivation 
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<A a Concern; he nwy refuse to lease his villages to the Planter on any 
terms; and at the same time prevent his Byots from growing Indigo. 
And I beg to say that I have seen instances of this. In such case if the 
Zemindar has large estates, in which an Indigo Concern has been culti¬ 
vating for years, he has it in his power to injure it in a very serious 
degree. In fact, ho is sometimes able to shut up one or two of the 
Factories. 

13. To obviate these difficulties the Planter is always willing to 
obtain landed property if possible. He rarely has the opportunity of 
getting anything better than a Putnee ; generally he must be content 
with a short lease. But fur either he must pay very high, and agree to 
a rent on which he will snffer a yearly loss. To this he will submit 
readily, if within his means; and is liberal in the settlement, because he 
finds a great profit in it in freedom from quarrels and in the power 
which it gives him over the Ryots. 

14. The proposed re-enactment would provide a remedy for much of 
this, and prevent the undue interference of the Zemindar. If the 
Ryots can be brought tu immediate punishment, the breach of contract 
will be a rare occurrence. The Planter will not spend money in vain; 
the Zemindar will be obliged to have recourse to the not illegal exercise 
of his power ovci- liis Ryots in preventing them from taking advances, 
instead of first taking and then repudiating them; and the frequent 
disturbances between the two will cease to occur. 

15. But if such an enactment is to be made Law, we must provide 
against the probable abuse of it by unscrupulous men. The general 
tone of the Planters has improved of late years; and the present body 
contains men of higher principle tlian formerly. But in legislating you 
make a Law applicable to all cases and all classes; and you cannot 
depend on iij^dividual character. Planting is carried on by Natives as 
well as Europeans, by men of evil as well as of good repute. Jessore 
and Nuddea especially are studded over with shut-up Factories, in 
almost all of which there arS large outstanding balances against the Ryots, 
under the name of advances. For in balancing the account of the Ryot 
at the close of the season, it is frequently the custom to pay for the 
Indigo brought to the vats without deducting the advances made, and 
thus to leave a balance against him which is still called an advance. 
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16. No contract, therefore, ought to he valid beyond the curront 
season. Each Indigo year should have its own contracts duly executed 
at the time the advances are made. They should specify the amount 
of advances, the extent of land which the Ryot contracts to cultivate, 
and the boundaries of each field which is to Ijc cultivated: and every 
contract ought to be registered in the presence of the Planter, or his 
agent, and the Ryot 

17. This would raise a difficulty in regard to the Offices of Regis¬ 
try ; for neither could the Planter and the Ryots find time to attend at 
the Sudder Station for this purpo.se, nor could the former afford to pay 
for each of some hundreds of contracts the sum wliich it costs now to 
register any document, whether of .small or of great importance. Regis¬ 
trars must be provided near at hand, and the charge must be fixed very 
low. 

18. la the vicinity of the Sudder Stations, or of the Head-Quarters 
of Sub-Divisions, such contracts might bo registered l)efore the Collector, 
or Magistrate, or the Officer in charge of the Sub-Divisions. But in 
more remote positions it will be necessary to appoint respectable Natives, 
who should at the same time be made liable to severe penalties for any 
misfeasance. And in all cases every contract registered should be for¬ 
warded for record to a central Office within a limited period. Such 
subordinate Registrars should not be allowed to take Mokbtarnamahs ; 
though they might admit general powers of attorney accepted by the 
regular Courts. Everything should be done by the parties contracting 
in person and on the spot, so as to give the greatest possible publicity to 
the proceeding. Those subordinate Registrars would be of the same 
class as the Sale Commissioners appointed under Act I. 1889: and I 
think the expedient would be found to answer. 

19. On the whole, it seems to me that the* original rule of Regula¬ 
tion V. 1830 might be re-enacted without danger to the public, and 
with much advantage to parties engaged in the cultivation of Indigo. 
And it certunly appears to me that every just facility should be given 
to persons engaged in a branch of commerce so important in itself, and 
winch is so beneficial to the* country at large. 
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From H. STainfortii, £sq., Commissioner of Uie Chittagong Division, 
to A. W. Bussell, PJsq., Undci-Sccretary to the Government of 
iBengal,—(No. 33, dated the 13th January, 1835.)* 

Silt, 

I REG to acknowledge your letter No. 3079, of the lith ultimo, 
and to submit the following remarks on the recommendations of Mr. 
Beaufort, for the consideration of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, 

2. Tlie relative position of the parties, whose interests are involved 
in Mr. Beaufort’s recommendations, seems to be as follows 
8. The Planter's Factory is surrounded by the land of other parties, 
on which Indigo must be raised for him, or he must' close his Factory 
erected at great expense. 

* 4. If he can obtain a lease of it from the Landholder’, little power is 
left to oppose what he is able and ready to bring to bear on the Ryot, 
and matters proceed generally in conformity with his will. But it often 
happens that a Landholder asks a higher rent than the Planter is will¬ 
ing, or perhaps able, to pay; or he is indisposed, from some cause or 
other, to let his estate to the Planter, and thus no lease is effected. 

I 

5. Q’he Planter is then driven to deal with the Ryots, without the 
powers and influence which a lease from the Landholder would have 
given him. Moreover, the Zemindar, disappointed in not obtaining the 
jumma which he asked; or owing the Planter a grudge; or averse to 
having his estate covered with a crop which ho cannot sell in distraint 
for rent due to him; or unwilling to be supplanted in the influence 
which, as Landlord, he thinks himself entitled to hold among the tenantry 
of his estate ; or perhaps even desirous of ]>rotccting his tenants from the 
oppression which Plantci-s invariably and necessarily exercise more or 
less, of course thwarts the Planter as much as possible. 

6. The Ryots generally have a hard time of it under the Planters. 
They know that when a shower flUls they must be compelled to assist in 
cultivation, or the opportunity for sowing will, bo lostthat when a river 
rises, they must be compelled to assist in emitting the crop, or it will be 
destroyed by the water, and they feel tliat they bad much better go. on 
vwre majonm cultivating other crops which Mri Beaufort admits to be 
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more piuBtable than Indigo; but some arc tempted by advances. to 
execute engagements, while others have engagements written out in their 
names and advances forced upon thoni, or not given at all. Such oon> 
tracts are of course readily broken, and no great influence, if any, on the 
parl^of the Zemindar seems necessary to induce the Ryots to break them. 

7*. This 1 believe to be the real state of the case, and it is clear on 
the premises Uiat the cultivation of Indigo in Bengal is in a false posi> 
tion; and that it cau only be carried on with any degree of fairness when 
the interests of Planter and the Ryot arc, in some measure, * assimilated 
by their standing, in respect to each other, in the relation of landlord 
and tenant, in which relation it would be more impolitic on Uie. Planter 
than it is at present to lessen the income and resources of tho Ryots. 

8. Mr. Beaufort secs danger of fraud, and he would appoint persons 
to register the contracts near the Factories, as a protection to the Ryots, 
but quis cvModkt ipsos cuatKdes t It requires no special power of pre¬ 
science- to say, with certainty of correctness, that, even as the Sale Com¬ 
missioners are the ready tools of the Landholder’s oppression, these pro¬ 
posed Pwegistr^ would be willing instruments to wink at the personation 
of any number of Ryots by any single servant of the Indigo Planter. 
Such registration, as protection, would be wholly illusory. If it would 
have any effect, the effect could only be pernicious. 

9. 1 need scarcely add, that until 1 came to the conclusion that the 
weak and poor, who form the great mass of the population, should be 
made weaker and poorer for the benefit of a small body of men, many of 
whom are very unscrupulous and oppressive, 1 am not likely to concur. 
in Mr. Beaufort’s recommendations. 


From W. H. Elliott, Esq., Officiating Commi^ioner of the Burdwan 
Division, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal,r-(No. 33, 
dated the 22nd March, 1855.)* 

Sia, 

In reply to your Circular of the 14th December last, No. 3079, 
regarding the re-enactment of Section III Regulation V. of 1830, which 
render^ a breach of conti-act for the cultivation of Indigo a criminal 
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offence, 1 have the honour to submit, with all deference, the following 
remarks:— 

2. The whole system of cultivating of Indigo in Lower Bengal is so 
radically bad, that I l)elieve there are few Planters who are not compelled 
at times to resort to violent measures, which their better feelings^dis- 
appiove, for the preservation of their Factories from ruin. I do not here 
allude to those acts of gross injustice and open violence which admit of 
no palliation; but I know from personal experience that Planters, who 
would scorn such acts, do too often consider themselves obliged to take 
land for Indigo against tlie will of the Ryot who has refused advances, 
and to force advances upon others. 

' 3. Havmg served in the largest Indigo District in India, and in others 
of considerable importance, I have seen no little of the working of the 
system; and I regret to say that 1 never yet heard of one instance in 
Bengal of a Ryot gaimng substance by the cultivation of Indigo. The 
Qomashtas and other Omlah, the Takadgeers and other subordinates of 
Indigo Factories constantly amass wealth, more or less, but the fact of a 
mere cultivator of Indigo having become wealthy in Bengal has never 
yet been brought to my notice. Indeed, under the present system, strange 
as it may appear, the wealth of the Ryots is inconsistent with the well¬ 
being of the Factory, which depends upon keeping a Ryot invariably 
upon the Debit side of the Account, as the only hold which the Planter 
has upon the land for the next year. 

4. Mr. Beaufort acknowledges in his 8th paragraph, that “the Ryot 
has no doubt, reasonably or unreasonably, a great aversion to Indigo, 
because he believes there arc many other crops which yield a more certain 
as well as a larger profit** In another part of the same paragraph Mr. 
Beaufort says—“ the Ryots are glad enough to take advances, because they 
give them the means of paying their rents.*’ 1 think it may fairly be 
argued, from these two statements taken together, that no Ryot who 

can otherwise pay his rents will take advances for Indigo, and this 
fact my own experience attests. 1 have known instances in which, 

circumstances having led to the abandonment of certiun villages by 
Planters, the Ryots have been for some years free. Suddenly the loss 
of an ijam, or the commencement of a feud in another quarter, has 
turned the Planter’s attention to such villages, and the Ryots have been 
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called upon to take advances which one and all have refused. The 
Factoiy Books have then been searched, and it has been found that the 
father of A and the uncle of £ and the eider brother of C once held 
the lands now in the possession of those three individuals; and were, 
at the time of their decease, indebted in various trifling sums to the 
Factory. The unlucky Ryots were then called upon to pay the debts 
of their predeoesrors; acknowledgments of those debts with promises to 
pay, prepared by .some unscrupulous subordinate of the Factory, have 
then perliaps been shown to the proprietor, who naturally praised 
the good management of his Omlah, and authorised advances to the 
villagers, part of which licing retained by the Omlah, the rest would be 
given with many threats, in presence of many Factory servants, to the 
unlucky Ryots whose fields, for years devoted to more profitable crops, 
would thenceforth be sown with Indigo. No effort of the Ryot in the 
supply of Indigo could efface the advance made to him; and no cash- 
payment in liquidation of that advance could be accepted; for, as I have 
already said, the grand object is to keep the Ryots always on the Debit 
side of the Book, as the only lien which the Factory has upon the land. 

5. That Ryots do often obtain assistance by cash advances from 
Indigo Planters, to escape the rapacity of Zemindars, is undeniable. 
I have known many a kind act done by a Planter in thus helping a 
Ryot; but, on the other baud, the return which the Ryot has to make 
is to him most ruinous; and it would be strange indeed if the Ryot, 
knowing Indigo to be amongst the least profitable of crops, should 

voluntarily enter upon its cultivation. 

G. It is also a notorious fact that the Ryot does not get a.s much 

placed to his credit as his crop, if fairly paid for, would yield. I have 
. . ^ , heard many calculations made which go 

A bundle consists of as mneh ... 

Indigo plant as can be encircled to prove that five bundles of Indigo are 
by a six feet chain, , m i u 

as much as can possibly oe given, with 

any hope of remuneration to the cultivator, for one Rupee ^ but the 

general rate taken in Bengal I lielieve to be eight or nine bundles: and, 

further, the measurement of bundles is made in various ways. At times 

the chain is passed round the bundle so as to form what may be called 

just measure ; at other times the two ends are pulled with such force by 

two Takadgeers, that a bundle and half is compres.sed within the chain ; 
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tlie dc^oo of strain to be used is, not improbably, regulated by the 
payment or non-payment of a douceur by the Ryot. 

“ 7. I am quite unable to understand on what ground a Law is required 
for'ihe cultivation of Indigo, more stringent than that needed for Paddy 
Or Sugar-cane. Surely, in these days, when the liberty of the subject 
is SO respected as to give undue safety to evil doers, a Ryot should not 
Ije forced by a criminal enactment to cultivate a crop which sad 
experience has shown him to yield no profit. 

8, I have myself occaaionally seen Indigo cultivated willingly; that 
crop will grow upon sandy churs where almost nothing else will flourish. 
On such a chur, were a Ryot paid at the end of each season for tho 
Indigo delivered by him, avd acquitted of all claima for the fvJturBt 
many a man would be glad to cultivate; but the known impossibility of 
extricating himself from the books of a Factory, in which his name 
has once been entered; the certainty that all tho land cultivated 
this year, and perhaps an additional piece also, will be claimed next 

by the Factory, may well make every Ryot fearful of such a 
connexion. 

9. The conduct of the Native landholders with regard to Indigo 
Factories is not always so bad as it is represented. Tho Native naturally 
d^ires to make the best bargain he can. The Revenue Laws give him 
an awful power over his tenants; and, in order to make the Planter 
pay a high price for his Putnoe or Ijara, he tells his Ryots that they 
must not cultivate Indigo without his permission. This provokes the 
Planter, and he tries to force the Ryots, who appeal to their landlord, 
whose pecuniary interest is at stake, and undoubtedly he has a right to 
get' the utmost he can for his property. The same thing is done every 
day in other matters, without exciting animadversion. I saw -not long 
ago, in Calcutta, a dirty little patch of ground, adjoining a fine house of a 
rich man, and asked how he could tolerate it He said he could not help 
it, as the ground was not his. It was worth about 100 Rupees; he had 
offered 2,500 (but its owner demanded 5,000), ahd he could not take it 
by force! The Zemindar’s demands are exorbitant, for the simple reason 
that they know the Factories cannot get on without their landa The 
Plantma are annoyed, and feuds ensue. If no Planter would commence 
an Indigo Factory till he could secure the full amount of land necessary 
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for its support, very few disturbances would arise, f^nd less oppression .of 
tlio Ryots would be needed : as is the case generally with Ndtivfi Indigo 
Factories. A very large extent of country belongs to the Zemindar; 
he makes no advances of cash, but gives the Ryots seed, and requires 
a certain proportion of the land of every village to lx* sown with Indigo; 
for the produce of that land he pays at the end of the season ; not much 
perhaps, but a moderate remuneration. The Ryot, however, is free for 
the next year ; he is not indebted to tlic Factory, and peihaps tlie next 
year .some other Ryot’s laud may be taken. 

10. Again, in Tirhoot and Bchar, where the advance .system is not 
prevalent, ami the Ryots arc more fairly paid at the end of tho season, 
and the Planters are on a better footing with each other and with the 
ZeminJars, Indigo cultivation is a nmoh easier matter than in Bengal. 
Many of the Planters arc highly re.spectcd : I can mention an instance 
of this, which came under my own observation, to the honour of Mr. ^ 
William Moian, of Mooteeharec, noAv an Indigo Broker in Calcutta. 
After the iailurc of the Union Bank and Cockerell and Co., wlio were 
ln.s Agents, ho Imd no money and no .seed, and Avas in Calcutta making 
tile best ho could of a bad job, Hi.s Factories Avero under the charge 
of a country-born writer, very lame and not very energetic. And, day 
after day, I rode over tlie neighbonrliood and saAv his laud.s culti Abated as 
Avell, by the voluntary efforts of his Ryots, as in his palmiest days. At 
the eleventh hour he got a little seed and .scut it up. It av:i.s .soavu and 
he had an excellent season, and has since cleared off all incumbrances, 
and is, I hope and believe, a wealthy man. 

11. In the same District I saw, oft and again, that Avitli regard to 
the huiidred-tlijousaiul registered cultivators of Poppy, the greatest 
punishment that could be inflicted on them wasito get their names cut 
out of the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent’s Books. No force was required 
to increase that cultivation. It pays so well, that every man is anxious 
to be alloAved to supply Opium ; and that led to the cliief grievanQp of 
the Factories of that District, that each Ryot Avas anxiously looking to 
sowing less Indigo if he might soav more Poppy. 

12. I do not see hoAv it can be doubted that, if a Ryot Avere well paid 
for ciiltiA^ating Indigo, he Avould gladly do it. Nor do I see how 
the Legislature can be asked to assist in the forcible extension of a crop 

3 
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wjilcli covifcssedly docs tiot pay, and leads the R^ots concerned in it'into 
endless annoyances. The registered contracts (which even Mr. Beaufort 
wnhs necessary to guard against oppression and fraud) will, I believe, 
prove utterly useless; and, with the kindest feelings to many honourable 
Indigo Planters, I am compelled to express a hope that the repealed 
]^w in question will not be re-enacted, and that the Planters will, in 
lieu thereof, adopt a better system of management. 


From W. Luke, Esq., Civil and Session.^ Judge of Midnapore, to the 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal,—(No. 1, dated the 
4th January, 1855.)* 


Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 


* Letter from Commissioner of Cirrnit niul 
lleTenao, Kajsbahye, Nu. 402, of the 3nl 
November, 1854, with one enclosure. 


No. 3079, dated the 14th ultimo, 
forwarding copies of letters noted 
in the margin, requesting me to 


give an opinion of the expediency of altering the Law for summarily 


enforcing the execution of contracts entered into for the cultiva¬ 


tion and delivery of Indigo plant, as suggested by Mr. Beaufort, tlic Joint 
Magistrate of Fubn^u 

Mr. Beaufort, in the 2nd paragraph of his letter, observes that the 
result of the rescission of Section III. Regulation V. of 1830, “ was and 
is, that if the Ryots break the conditions of their agreements by a frau¬ 
dulent transfer of the produce of their land to another person, or by 
refusing to cultivate the land with Indigo, the aggrieved Planter has no 
redress but what is to be found in tlie provisions of Regulation VI. of 
1823 and Act X of 183^, but expedience has shown that this is insufii- 
taent.” The grievances to which Mr. Beaufort adverts existed long 
b^Ore Regulation V. of 1830 was promulgated, and that enactment was 
iraiyed to meet cases such as Mr. Beaufort describes, and were certainly 
mpt the ‘mvU of the rescission of Section III. of that enactment My 
expertonce does not tell me that the Law ns it at present exists is insuffi¬ 
cient for the protection of Planters against the dishonesty of Ryots: a 
brwch of contract usually occurs by a hostile neighbour or the Zemindar 


* SeleetionB XXXllL, pp. 45 and 46. 
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inrhicing parties who have taken advances for Indigo plant to depart 
from their agreement, and in such cases tho Law, as it now stands 
Section III. Regulation X. of 183C, seems to me to afford ample redress, 
not only against the defaulters themselves, but against all others who 
may be instrumental in prevailing on Ryots' to commit a breach of 
contract. 

The difficulty and delay in obtaining redress by a civil action, which 
Mr. Beaufort points out, is in my opinion exaggerated; but if those really 
exist, the contemplated changes in our Civil Courts will supply a remedy. 

Class legislation under any circumstances is objectionable, and I see 
no reason why Indigo more than any other product of the country should 
receive the special protection of the Legislature, as it is well known to 
all who have had any experience in Districts wljoro the cultivation of 
Indigo prevails that it is a forced cultivation. 

There are many causes for tliis. In tho first place, it is a most 
exhausting crop, and land repeatedly sown with it deteriorates every year. 
In the next place, it is in tho long run a losing crop to the Ryot. He 
may be induced to grow it for the sake of the advances, which gives him 
a command of money at a moment when he may much require it; hav¬ 
ing once, however, entered into ciigiigeinonts, he is no longer a free Agent; ^ 
his land is pledged to the Planter, and he is seldom or never able to 
redeem it. At the close of each year he still finds hinisclf, from some 
cause or other, debtor to tho Factory, and tlici'cforc compelled to sow 
Indigo with a view to clear off his debt, (a result never likely to occur,) 
or to suffer the consequences of refusal. 

None blit the needy will voluntarily engage to sow Indigo plant, and 
in support of this fact I would observe that the first object of a Planter 
in establishing an Indigo Factory is to secure the proprietary right in. 
tho land where his future operations are to Ixj carried on; by this means 
he obtains power over the Ryots, and his first step in furtherance of his 
object is to require all those holding lands adapted to the growth of 

Indigo plant to set apart a portion for 

VVhetber willing or otberwise. , ° ^ mi • • -x- 

that purpose. This requisition is 

enforced by the servants of the Factory, who measure off the lands, 

superintend the sowing, weeding, and subsequent reaping of the crop, 

and no solicitations or remonstrances on tlic part of the Ryot are of 
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any avail, Tho Ryot reccivoK a fuii remuneration for liis lalKjur, m far 
af tite Planter himaelf Is aware, l)ut it passes tlirougli so many hands, 
from the Factory Dewan to tlie lowest Takecdar, that by the tinie it 
reaches the party entitled to it, it is so sliom of its proportions, that 
it is no longer an ailequate return for the articles supplied, or the time 
and labour Ixistowcd upon it. Can it then be a matter of surprise that 
the Ryot should be unwilling to resign his indepcTulcnce and means 
of support hy voluntarily making engagements that he knows full well 
must terminate to his detriment ? Certainly not, and for these reasons 
I think it would be impolitic to make the Laws in regai-d to Indigo 
contracts more stringent in thoir provisions than they are at present. 


From A. Si'ONCIi, Esq., Civil and Sessions Judge ofNuddi a, to W. CllKY, 
Esq., Sooretary to the Govcinineut of UcTigal,— (ISo. G, dated the 
lull January, 1855.)* 

Sui, 

I IIAVK had lliolionoiir to rcaivu Mr. (Jntler-Secrctary Russclfs 
letter No. 3071), of the 14tli ultimo, with its enelosure, relative to the 
expedienr^y of rc-enaeting in a modified form certain rescinded provi¬ 
sions of Regulation V. of 1830, with a view to the summary coguizauce 
and puiiislimcnt of a hrcacli of Indigo contracts : and as Instriieted by 
tlie Honourable the Liciiicnant-Govcrnor, I now offer, but w»t.li much 
diffidence, such remarks as occur to me on tliis very wide and very deli- 
ciitc subject. 

2. In the 8tli paragraph of Mr. Beaufort’s letter there Is a remark- 
aide statement. Mr. Beaufort observes, that “ there is no doubt but 
that (lie Ryot has, whetlier n asoriably or unreasonably, a great aversion 
to Indigo. He believes there are many other ci-ops whkdi yield a more 
certain as well as a larger profit, I have licard Planters argue the 
contrary, and produce proofs of it, but the idea in the Ryots’ mind re¬ 
mains the same.” This then is a preliminary fact, that the Ryot, be¬ 
lieving Indigo to be an unprofitable crop, Is averse to undertake the 
cultivation of it; and the proposition is, that he shall Iks summarily 


* Selections XXXITI., pp. 19—55. 
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punished for evading his contract to cultivate what he declares and 

a • ^ 

k'lioves is a losing crop. 

li Tliis incompatible conjunction of circumstances rather adds to the 
perplexity I have experienced hitherto when I have tried to form a view 
of this matter from my own limited experience: and I say unfcignodly 
I should have ken glad if Mr. Beaufort had discu.’ised, with all the faci¬ 
lities wliich his local knowledge afforded liim, the veiy peculiar position 
indicated by the admitted reluctauce of the Jlyot to sow his lands with 
Jndigo. How is it that a Ryot enters into a contract to cultivate a crop 
to whidi he is known to be averse? How is his reluctance overcome, or 
is it ev(.‘r overcome ? Is he free to take the contract or let it alone ? 
And for onr.sclve.s we may ask, knowing that the Ryot is an unwilling 
party to the covenant, knowing that in his judgment the cultivation of 
rice or of oil-.sceds wcmhl k more profitable to him, shall we aggravate 
the anomaly by constituting the rejection of the contract a crime and 
imprisoning the criminal ? 

4. The feelings a-scrik-d by ^Ir. Beaufort to the Pubua Ryot entirely 
correspond with, I may say, the general opinion entertained of the fctjl- 
iijgs and inclinations of the agricultural community in this Di.strict. No 
one, it is said, woulil cultivate Indigo if left to his own choice: yet 
Indigo engagements arc undertaken in spite of the known reluctance of 
the people. 

5, Po.ssibly the main cause of objection to the cultivation of Indigo 
is ascribablc to tlie lossc.s it entails ; the sufficiency and quality of the 
crop being [irecarious ; and the unliquhlated advances Ixjing an irredeem¬ 
able biirileii. It is admitted that Planters cannot cultivate Indigo by 
their own hired lal)Ourcr.s. They cannot make it pay. The I’otimis do 
not remunerate them with .sufficient profit over and alwvc the cxpense.s 
of labour. Planters therefore prefer to throw the expenses of cultivation 
on the Ryots. Plantei-s pay for the cr6p; Ryots give their labour to 
produce tbo crop; but have wc grounds to assume th-it the Ryot suc¬ 
ceeds in a crop which the Planter fails in ? The precarious nature of the 
crop there is no contesting: and an inquiry of greater interest caunqfi 
k suggested than that of ascertaining, botli whether the Ryot’s absolute 
share of one year’s crop k a just return to him for that year, and whe¬ 
ther it k sufficient to cover the losses he incurs in a serie.s of years. 
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Some Plautci'ij, it is «m( 1, takts four bundles, some take six bundles of cut 
plant to tbo Kupec: and whether it be from generosity that one conhocs 
himself to the lower rate, or from right that the other enforces the 
higher, it is understood that, generally speaking, Ryots are never in a 
condition to relieve themselves from the balances written against them 
in the Factory accounts. 

6. But, as I understand, the connexion of the Planter and Ryot is 
not simply that of a cultivator working upon the advances of a capitalist. 
Tlie Planter is not and yet is the cultivator. Ho selects the land; he 
directs and compels the ploughing, and the sowing, and the weeding. 
The land is “ his cultivation,” and the ripened crop is cut for his vais^ 
Unquestionably, by the energy and attention of the Planter the larul is 
likely to be better tillcsd and the crop more productive; but it is more in 
place to consider whether the interference which he exercises and the 
rights he asserts are compatible with his abnegation of the responsibility 
of a cultivating farmer; with the freedom and rights of the Ryot, and 
with the £dequate remuneration of the Ryots enforced, but possibly, 
judiciously directed labour. An advance of two Rupees a beegah cannot 
justify the assertion of every sort of right; nor is it, in any fair sense, a 
measure of the Ryot’s duty to labour, or of the remuneration of his lalx)ur 
and of his expen.ses a<lditional to his own labour. Rather is it the reverse 
of the acknowledged remuneration of an exacted or required service, for 
to whatever extent the crop fails, the labour is practically disavowed, and 
the money paid in anticipation is written back as a debt against the 
Ryot. It seems to me that it is only by treating the subject in this form 
that the admitted unwillingness of the Ryot to grow Indigo can be 
thoroughly understood. Probably his unwillingness is not feigned, and 
I feel deeply the importance of giving a definite, if it were a true^ ex- 
prossion to his objections.’ 

7. Again, it is universally assumed, that in this District Ryots do not 
retain more than a half, or a third, or less than a third of the advances 
ostensibly paid to them. The chief or a large portion is absorbed by the 
l^actory Omlah. Public Officers, European and Native, Native residents 
of the District, and others, speak of this jvs a fact which they believe, 
though possibly not one party so sjKjaking can specify any case falling 
within his individual knowledge. Public report may be as exaggcaied 
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as it ia indefinite. Necessarily a good deal depends upon the Planter's 
personal supervision at the time his money is distributed, and it may bo 
feared that the most commendable efforts of the Planters who distribute 
their own advances are to some extent defeated by the mean peculation 
and unconscientious and faithless fraud of dependants from which they, 
no more than the public departments of the State, can reckon on being 
exempt. My attempt to explain the reasons which possibly determine 
the Ryot’s aversion to grow Indigo would Ixj incomplete if I omitted this 
misappropriation of his advances. It is by the advance that the contract 
is professedly constituted ; and obviously the countenance and aid to be 
given to that contract by the Law should be materially affected by our 
assurance that the Ryot fully received, or was responsible for not fully, 
receiving, the consideration stipulated in his agreement. 

8. I do not know to what extent the advance consists partly of cash 
and partly of unliquidated balances of past years. I have seen cases in 
which the advance, expressed in a renewed contract, consisted wholly of 
the balance of an acc<nint. I Lave seen a case in which for tlie cultiva¬ 
tion of beegahs the advance consisted of 8 annas cash and Rupees 
6-8 of old balances. Generally, I aj)prehend, the entire advance is cash. 
this is a point however (as indeed ar^ many others) upon which I do not 
possess exact or sufficient information ; but even the exception to tlie 
general rule must be deplored wliicb would invoke the aid of a penal 
Law to enforce the labour of a Ryot fur the adjustment of an old and aii 
unchecked debt. 

9. Here, as in Pubna, there is the same striking unwillingness on the 
part of the Ryot to cultivate Indigo, and on the part of the Zemindar to 
let Indigo be cultivated. From both parties, over all, floats a ^adow of 
dissatisfaction, which, however it may veil the nature and force of under¬ 
lying interests or passions, is itself palpably manifest. Both say we do 
not want it—^we would rather be let alone; but practically both accede, 
one to the cultivation of the repudiated crop, the other to the subletting 
of bis estate to the proprietors of Factories. But they say more: they 
say they act under constraint, and are unable to abide the issue of an 
unequal straggle. No one more than myself abhors dishonesty, or the 
exertion of malicious influence, from whomsoever it proceeds. I have 
nothing to say in favour of Ryots who accept advances only to embezzle 
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them, or of Zoiniiiilars who, for «clfisli and fraudulent ends, instigate the 
evasion of the mutually bcnclicial and mutually acceptable engagements 
of Planters and Ryots: but I cannot convert dissent into fraud, nor can 
I presume that the profits of a favourable speculation are, in the eyes of 
Zemindars and Ryots, to be derived, not from carrying the speculation 
to a completion, but by contemning the crop and incurring the perils of 
misappropriating the Planter’s advances. Mr. Beaufort states, but does 
not attempt to account for, the motives of Zemindars in instigating 
Ryots to evade their Indigo agreements. In this District such inter¬ 
ference is comparatively rare; but supposing it were not so, and that 
the fact is as asserted, it cannot be without a purpose that Zemindai-s 
oppose the cultivation of Indigo. Indeed, they can assign no stronger 
reasons than the Pubna Ryot himself assigns, that Indigo is a losing 
crop; but, liosides, tho Pubna Zemindar may be influenced by other 
motives which it is as just as it is important to ascortaln. That the 
Zemindru- .should seek a share in the Ryot’s advances for the adjustment 
of his rent is not censurable. Probably, wben the advance is made» 
seven or eight mouths of tho Reveimo year have gone. The advance is 
all that tlio landlord secs in the shape of harvest to cover his claim ; and 
when the real harvest is cut well into the second year, far from yielding 
rent to the Zemindar, it may be and often is largely insufficient to 
balance the Planter’s pre-payment to the Ryot. And surely in the mere 
matter of misappropriating advances upon which Mr. Beaufort lays so 
much stress, and which it is the express purpose of his letter to bring 
within the cognizance .of the Criminal Law, the remedy is in the hands 
of the Planter. Lot ^lim not advance at all. He knows that Zemindars 
and people are unmistakeably averse to the engagement he binds the 
Ryot by. Let then the cRyol cultivate his land in his own way, with 
Indigo if it be profitable, and with advances, if advances be desirable to 
him, paid at the risk of those who are willing to accommodate him. It 
is the business of the Legislator to exhaust, not io increase, the oppor¬ 
tunities from which spring public crime. 

10. There is no advantage in an advance itself. It is notoriously an 
expensive incumbrance. A Ryot who, from his own resources, pays his 
rent, supports his fanuly, and cultivates his rice, bis dal, his jute, and his 
oil-seeds without advance.'!, is fur more prosperous than a Ryot who 
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wiunot do the saino things without l)orrowe(l nuiney. It is not tlie 
apparent toniptffary convenience that the Ryot’s profit for the yo.'u* begins 
and ends with. To be sure in Indigo the advance Is too often the Ryot’s 
whole harvest. But I speak just now of the general uses of advances, 
upon which there is much misapprehension. It is not the advance, but 
the completed harvests of the whole year that determine the prosperity 
of the Ryot. He is mt prosperous, ho is nof iKjncfited, if the debt 
scored against him exceeds the crop which he is supfjosed to have reaped. 
And, again, the advance is itself nothing, except it be tho represontativo 
of rent and food and wages : and more liappily those sources of wealtli 
may bo permitted to represent themselves. Without an advance, as 
witli an advance, a Ryot may buy cattle, till bis land, and pay his land¬ 
lord’s rent: but tliis i.s all outlay on his part., a means to sin end ; ami it 
is by measuring his in-coming crop only that wo can congratulate him 
or his country upon the resources he is supj)osed to he tho instrument 
of developing. An exhausting C‘ni[» may impoverish the pi'ople as well 
a.s the soil. 

11. The superfluous assistance of ail advance when it is not necdiKl 
is too much confounded with the nsvful ends it is calculated to promote 
\vhcn it etfectivoly works up waste laud, or encourages the people to 
adopt a more remuneiuting agricnltnro. But neither of these conditions 
applies, in a general sense, to Indigr*. Hear what the Piibna Ryot 
sfiys: Ho says he is prepared to culi ivate his f)wn land ; it will not 
therefore lie wfistc by tho withdrawal of the Planter : and what is more, 
he is persuaded that the products lie will himself cultivate will pay 
him better than Indigo. Under such circum-stances, it is a striking 
scientific error to commend or justify tho employment of advances. 
Capital suyterfiiiously spent is mis-spent: and labour rnis-direciod is lost 
and wasteil. I need not say that 1 do not depre-ciatf; the value of 
Indigo. To some it is a source of groat gain. And I do not doubt 
that even the Ryot's reluctance to cultivate Indigo may l»e conciliated, 
and the Zemindar’s opposition overcome, by tho recognition of the Ryot’s 
riglit to retain a profitable interest in the produce. 

12. It is not clear how much of the rescinded provisions of Regula¬ 
tion V. of 1830 Mr. Beaufort propo.<?cs to re-enact; I suppose only 
Section III, which emliodies the ofi'ence amenable to the Magistrate j 

4 
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but this Section is coufined to the oinissios to sow or cultivate Indigo, 
while in the second paragraph of his letter Mr. Beaufort speaks of the 
fraudulent transfer of a crop as if non-delivery were by the same Law 
a punishable offence. But it seems to me impossible that the Legislature 
should confine itself to the re-enactment of the rescinded provisions of 
Begulation V. of 1830. This would resemble far too closely the recog¬ 
nition of a nudum pactum, whereby all the obligation should be on one 
side and all the protection on the other. It seems to me that, in afford¬ 
ing summary facilities for the cultivation of Indigo, we are bound to be 
satisfied, both that we do not aid blindly an unacceptable and inequitable 
engagement, and that the Planter should fulfil his part of the stipulation 
under the same penalties that we suspend over the Ryot. Let it be that 
the Ryot is bound to cultivate what he agrees to cultivate. But there is 
more to be seen than that: is his agreement free : is his advance fairly 
enjoyed by him ; is he made to sow land measured by the common 
standard ; and as to the delivery of his crop, shall he be required to 
deliver plant at the rate of fo\ir bundles for the Rupee, as accepted in 
one Factory, or six bundles to the Rupee as ttdcen in another—^an 
immense difference to the Ryot; and who, under the provision of the 
Law, shall see which rate is most equitable, and that neither is exceeded ? 

13. 'In fine, I think that those who are interested in the cultivation 
of Indigo should, for the legitimate promotion of their objects, look to 
the good-will and to the prosperity of the people, and not to the special 
encouragement and countenance of exceptional Laws. 


From G. U. Yule, Eh^., Officiating Judge of Rungpore, to A. W- Rus- 
. SELL, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal,—(No. 4 , 
dated the 20th Janfiary, 1855.)* 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 3079, of the 14th December last, with enclosures, requesting my 
opinion on Mr. Beaufort’s suggestions regarding the re-enactment of a 
Law for summarily enformg the performance of contracts entered into 
for the cultivation and delivery of Indigo. 


* SelsotioQS XXXIII., pp. S8-G1. 
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2. Granting that exceptional l^slation of this nature, to the extent 
of rendering the breach of a civil contract punishable as a criminal 
offence, is allowable in certain cases, it is necessary, on asking for such 
legislation in any case^ to show some good ground for departing from 
the general principle of Law; and I do not think any such ground is 
shown by Mr. Beaufort. He states that the passing of the Law of 1830 
probably saved Indigo property from utter destruction, yet that there 
were few complaints and convictions under it; tliat it was supposed to 
have kept matters quiet; no complaints were, made against it, and its 
rescission (in 1835) has led to a full harvest of quarrels (paragraphs 4 
and §); that the Civil remedy being tedious and expf'iisive is not had 
recourse to, physical force being found preferable (paragraph 7); that 
the Ryots can find no advantage in the breach of contraja to which they 
are instigated by the Zemindars, and yet that these Ryots who are 
always glad to take advances have, reasonably or unreasonably, a great 
aversion to Indigo, believing that there are many crops which yield a 
more certain as well as a larger profit (paragraph 8); that the Ryot, 
l)acked by the Zemindars, does not cultivate, and tlie Planter to save 
himself must either use force or buy over the Zemindar and his agents, or 
take farms of the villages at losing jummas (paragraphs 9 and 10) ;.that 
for the sake of peace, the Zemindar’s exactions are generally consented 
to (paragraph 11); Imt some Zemindars are not to l)e so pacified (para¬ 
graph 12); and finally, that farms, even attended with a loss on the rent, 
are generally desirable on account of the pinfit accndng in freedom from 
quarrels, and in the power which a farmer has over the Ryots. 

3. Without disputing any of these statements (though some of them 
certainly admit of dispute,) I may fairly B,ay that th%re is nothing in them 
to show the specialty in Indigo contracts which renders a summary penal 
Law to enforce their execution more necessary than in the case of con¬ 
tracts for other products of the soil The great crops of Bengal Rice, 
Sugar, Silk, Fibres, Oil-seeds, &c., are advanced upon to an extent to 
which Indigo advances can bear no comparison: the advancers would, 
doubtless, be glad of the aid of a summary Law, but still the Ryots 
generally fulfil their contracts without being compelled to db so either by 
bands of anned men 05 bribed Zemindars. I fully allow that th6 
necessity of keeping up extensive buildings emd a large establishment 
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rr-nrlors a breach of f;on(i’act by the Ryot more injiirioiis to the Planter 
than it is to the, advancer on produce which requires no manufactory 
process to profit it for the market, but tliaft is no reason for changing the 
Law in his favour, and if it was, it applies to Silk, Sugar, Lac, and other 
branches of trade as well as Indigo planting. But in all these trades 
there is no general complaint that the Ryots will not fulfil their con¬ 
tracts ; why should Indigo planting l)e an exception ? I Injlicve there is 
only om; answer to that question, and that is in Mr. Beaufort’s worils, 
because the Ryots, reasonably or unreasonably, are aversf* to Iiuligo, 
believing that there are many other crops which yield a more certain as 
well as a better profit. I cannot account for tlie universal dislike shown 
to Indigo by the cultivators in any other way. I cannot show in figures 
that Indigo is less profitable than other crops. The Ryots believe tlmt 
it is so, and they ought to know best. They take the advances under 
pressure of some kind or other, and having satisfied the present necessity, 
endeavour to escape from what they know to Ixi a losing r/)ntract. The 
mere fact that an Indigo concern can afford to pay large .sums to a 
Zemindar to induce him to refrain from opposition sliows tliat there is 
not fair unconstrained dealing bfjiwccn tlie Planter and tluj Ryols. In 
the outset of a new st)eculation, the parties who first enior on it, or in 
case of a monopoly, the monopolists may make a profit far exceeding 
that of those with whom they deal, or the ordinary average of mercantile 
profits' but as soon as any branch of tnulo ])ecomes open, and all arc free 
to enter on or to refrain from it, the profits l)CCome pretty fairly ecpializ- 
ed among all engaged in it: and no on(j will continue it who does not 
get a fair share ; but here is a trade carried on for nearly a century, where 
one parf.y is enabled by his profits to pay largely, in addition to a most 
’expensive agency, one or more third persons, not for doing anything to 
help him, but merely that tliey may do nothing to oppose him, while the 
other party cannot l)e persuaded to remain in the trade by almost any¬ 
thing short of actual force. In buying off a Zemindar I consider the 
Planter simply purchases the power of turning his Ryots, so far as Indigo 
is concerned, into slaves, who are expected to work not only without any 
share in the profits of their work, but at a real loss, unless we arc to deny 
to the Ryot the power of judging for himself as to Avliat crop pays him 
l)est. 
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4. The Zemindars or their aj^ents often doubtless enwurago the evasion 
of Indigo contacts. They tliink the cultivation unprofitable to their 
Ryots, who they know detest it, and they dislike the influence which a 
Planter acr[uire.s in their estates, and the check which he more or less, 
according to his character, puts on their misdeeds; but I believe their 
general reason for opposition is, that they find it profitable ; the Planter 
for his own interest must give them a share of the profits he makes out 
of thy Ryots in thcjir estates. 

5. Formerly the unwilling Ryots wore compolleil to cultivate by the 
fetir of violence: then it was found better to pay the Zemindar; now it 
is thought the Mjigistrate will lx> cheaper than either; hut I trust no 
Law will ever ho passed to increase the profits of Iiuligo planting by 
oppressing still more those who suffer enough already. I have had many 
intimate and most esteemed friends among tlie Planters, and have some 
still, and I like them as a class. 1 know they do not believe that the 
liyot is unfairly treated, and it was with no pleasure that 1 long ago 
found myself forced to come to that conclusion. 

0. 1 have omitted to mention a diffbrenco between contracts for Indiiro 

o 

plant and Ihoso for other produce, wliich may liavo some little effect in 
adding to the Ryot’s dislike of Indigo: by the terms of an Indigo con¬ 
tract (I speak under correction), and, indeed, often by the very necessity 
of the case, the Ryot must give the whole of his Indigo plant to tho 
Factory at the same fixed rate; in contracts for other produce the Ryot 
only agrees to repay the advance with interest, &c., in ciish or in produce, 
at a fixed or the market rate, while all tho surplus is his own to dispose 
of as he pleases. 

From C. Steer, Esq., Judge of Backcrgimge, to tho Secretary to the 

Government of Bengal,—(No. 31, dated theVth February, 1855,)* 
Sill, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 3079, of the 14th December 1854, with its enclosures, relating to tho 
expediency of rc-cinicting a Law for summarily enforcing the execution of 
contracts for the cultivation of Indigo. 

2. I am utterly averse to the system of Indigo advances, iis it now 

* fcsciecliou!. XXXIll., pp. 67-69. 
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prt^vails, and consider that it should be discouraged rather than facilities 
should be given to extend it. None but a Planter would deny that the 
cultivation of Indigo was not profitable to the Ryot. Is it for Govern¬ 
ment to encourage such a system ? Make the cultivation profitable, and 
the Ryots will of their own free will and accord, and without the enactment 
of special Laws, enter into contracts for the cultivation of Indigo as readily 
as they will any other sort of produce, and will be as little likely to 
bre^ their contracts as they are when engaging for the cultivation of 
any other sort of produce. 

3. Eveiy honest Planter will admit that no Ryot will take an ad¬ 
vance unless the is in the last extremity, and that none ever get out of 
the Planter’s books’who are once in them. The reason of this is plain,— 
Indigo cultivation is rain to the Ryot. As well might Government 
give countenance and support to the usurious Mahajun as to the Planter, 
os he now deals with his cultivators. Both Planter and Mahajun act in 
the same way—Both take advantage of the Ryots’ necessities, and both 
derive a usurious profit from their dealings. Let the Planters allow to 
the Ryots a fair share of the profits they themselves derive, and there 
will be no complaints that the Ryots are eternally breaking their con¬ 
tracts. ITie Natives are not slow in perceiving where their interest 
lies, and the Date cultivation is an example, how readily tliey will adopt 
the cultivation of an article from which a profit is likely to be gained, 
and they are not deterred by the knowledge that years will elapse before 
they obtain the slightest return. If the Ryot received from the Planter 
a price for the plant he delivers that would enable him to stand the loss 
of a bad season occasionally, he would with greater readiness cultivate 
Indigo than he now does the Date tree and the Sugar-cane, and it is 
solely because there is no reciprocality of advantage that the Lidigo cul¬ 
tivation is so much detesfed. As the Planters then have it in their own 
power to remedy the evil they complain of, they should be told to apply 
that remedy ; and a hateful and an unfair system, such as the system of 
advances now is, should never, in my opinion, meet with any support 
from Government. 

4. It may well be questioned- how far Indigo cultivation, carried 
on as it is now, is really beneficial to the country. A Planter spends a 
great deal of money; ho gives employment to a great number of 
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pf^rsons; his residence in the country is, in many, ways, beneficial to the 
neighbourhood in which he dwells—these arc all obviods advantages ;^and 
it is also very true that in Indigo Districts many a Zemindar gets a good 
rent for his Estate from the Planter, promptly paid, where he formerly 
found it difficult to collect a small and precarious rent. The profits to 
the Planter on his Indigo enable him to pay a rent above what he can 
himself cidlect. But if, as I have not the slightest doubt, that the 
Indigo has been obtained on a system ruinous to the Planter’s < tenants, 
then however valuable Indigo may be as an article of commerce, it 
would be better for the sake of the Ryots if there was liot a stick of 
Indigo in the land. 

5. So difficult is it to get lands for Indigo, that the Planter finds it 
necessary to admit into his partnership the lord of the soil. To him hO 
gives in the shape of enhanced rent the profit for Indigo, which in 
fairness belongs to the Ryot; and the Planters have only to give that 
share to the Ryot to make the cultivation of Indigo as popular as it is 
now the reverse, and they will then not need to lease lands at an 
unfair rat4, only that they may have their Indigo cultivators more 
under their thumb. 

6. As Planters Qnl% Planters do not benefit the country. As Planters 
they certainly introduce a crop which is highly remunerative, but they 
take all the profit themselves, and keep the cultivators poorer than thej 
would be if allowed to cultivate the poorest description of produce. 
Planters who are also Zemindars have two things to look to, their 
Indigo and their Ryots. These are the men whom we may look to be 
a real blessing to the country, for their interest as proprietors of the 
land makes them careful to protect the Ryots, and they cannot push 
Indigo cultivation to a ruinous extent as regpds the Ryots, without 
suffering in a like degree themselves. In their hands, a Law making 
the breach of Indigo contracts criminal would be as little abused as it 
would be little used. But iJhe Planter who only holds land that he may 
compel his tenants to raise Indigo for him, is not one whose power over 
the tenantry ought to be strengthened. He cultivates Indigo uponusury, 
and like every other usurer should be left to the remedy of the CivU Court 

7. It will not be deemed out of place to mention that I consulted 
Messrs. Hampton and Roily on the subject of Mr. Beaufort’s letter, as 
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they have both had considerable experience in Indigo Districts, Their 
opinions and those above expressed are identical. 


From H. B, Lawfoud, Esq., OfEciating Magistrate of Nuddea, to the 

Under-Sccretary to the Government of Bengal,—(No. 31, dated the 

12th January, 1855.)* 

Sib, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular 
No. 3079, dated the 14th ultimo, and its enclosures. 

2. In reply thereto, I beg to inform you that I consider that the 
re-enacting of the law for summarily enforcing the execution of contracts 
entered into for the cultivation and delivery of Indigo would be a bene¬ 
ficial measure, provided that a stringent Law were enacted to prevent its 
abuse, and to protect the cultivators of the plant. 

3. Act V. of 1830, before the repeal of the two first Sections, was 
altogether in favour of the planter, and left the Ryot entirely at his 
mercy, for of course the planter could make the Ryot take advances to 
any amount, and after that liave him punished in the event of his refusing 
to sow lus land with Indigo, 

4. Now there is no doubt that Ryots generally object to the cultiva¬ 
tion of Indigo: in the first place, when the advances arc given, the Ryot 
receives the money with his own hand, but before he has left the com¬ 
pound of the Factory, he has been mulcted of the best part of it by the 
Factory servants, so that he is not much better off when he leaves the 
Factory than when he entered it I do not see how this can be put a 
stop to, for though many Planters make the advances to the Ryots with 
their own hands, they say that tlioy know the Factory servants take a 
certain part for themsehes from the Ryots immediately the money is 
paid. 

5. Then again Indigo is not a crop which pays, as any honest Plant¬ 
er will allow, and very often, so far from paying, it is a dead loss to the 
Ryots; this being the case, their antipathy to the crop is not to be won¬ 
dered at j moreover, if, in a bad s^on, the Ryot, who has received ad¬ 
vances, cannot produce a sufficient crop of Indigo to cover those ad- 
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Tances the snm in which he is itidebteJ to the Factory is carried on 
under the head of advances to liini, although ho may receive nothing at 
•all. 

6. This is, I think, exceedingly unjust, and in my opinion the Planter 
ought to have no claim whatever against thes Ryot, after the Ryot has 
sown and delivered the crop of tlic specific*d quantity of land which he 
(the Ryot) agreed to sow. 

7. It is not the Ryot’s fault if the crop turn out a hjuJ one, and if so, 
why sliould he he obliged to bear the biirtlien of the loss of it ? If the 
Planter had sown and cultivated the Indigo himself, and au adequate 
crop had not boon produced, the Planter would have; lia<l to liear tins loss 
himself, and beciuise the Ryot luis .sown the crop, why should he liave to 
bear the loss for the Planter ? 

8. When Planters arc asked why they do nut lake tlie cultivation of 
Indigo into their own hands, and do atvay with ilie sy.st<'m of advances^ 
they will tell you that it would bo impossible to attend prtqjcrly to the 
operations of a large Concern,- Tliero may Imi some force in this argument, 
blit 1 am quite sure that ouc reason for tlieir disliking the cultivation is 
the knowledge that the loss in a bad season would fall on tlicinselves 
instead of on the Ryots. 

9. Then again many Planters, instead of apportioning a reasonable 
quantity of tlie Ryot’s land for the cultivation of Indigo, will take a third 
or even a half of course. When this is the case the Ryot’s time is almost 
wholly taken up with his Indigo crop, and as this does not pay him, lie 
necessarily becomes a ruined mart 

10. Now I know of one Concern in this District in which the manager 
only takes two beegahs out of thirty for the cultivation of Indigo. Tlie 
loss of his Ryots on that crop, therefore, is so small, lhat it is scarcely felt 
by them, and it is a loss for which they are compensated by the protee- 
tion afforded to them by the Factory. I do not mean to say that two 
beegahs out of thirty is the utmost that any Planter ought to be allowed 
to take, but if one man can make taking that quantity pay, no one 
ought, 1 think, to be allowed to take the excessive quantity which, as' I 
have shown above, some are in the habit of taking. 

11. There is no denying that the Planters require protection for their 
crops after they are sown, as the Zemindars are ^fonstantly stirring up 



the Ryots to refuse t(» sow after they have taken advances ; and I think 
that the re-enacting of the two first Sections of Act V. of 1830 would be 
sufficient to protect their interests, though, at the same time, I think a • 
Clause should be added to Section IV. of the Act (unrepealed) making 
it a misdemeanor for a man to plough up his own Indigo after he has 
taken advances for the crop; for the present Law, as interpreted by the 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, allows a Ryot to destroy his crop himself, 
after he has taken advances, and refers the Planter for redress to the 
Civil Court. 

12. If a Law such as this be passed for the protection of the Planter, 
there should be a stringent one passed for the protection of the Ryot, 
one proviso of which should be, tliat no Planter should be allowed to take 
more than a certain proportion of the Ryot’s land for the cultivation of 
Indigo. I imagine that it could be easily a.sccrtained from the Planters 
llieinselvcs what a fair propo)'iiou is. If any Ryot chose voluntarily to 
take advances to sow more than the legal quantity of his laud with 
Indigo, and afterwards refused to sow, the Cj itninal Courts should only 
be empowered to enforce the sowing of the legal quantity, and the Plant¬ 
er might sue the Ryot for any further claims against him in the Civil 
Courts. Without a proviso of thi.s nature, an agreement would be taken 
from evcij Ryot to sow any quantity of laud the Planter pleased, and 
the Law would thus become a dead letter. 

13. Another feature of this Law should be, that if, owing to a biid 
seasion, or any other cause out of the control of the Ryot, the produce of 
the land which he had sown did not cover the advances which he had 
received, the Planter should have no claim against the Ryot on that 
account, it being luanife-stly more equitable that the loss consequent on a 
bad crop should be tor^ic by the Planter than by the Ryot who was 
obliged to sow it for him. 

14 If some such Law as this were passed for the protection of Plant¬ 
ers and Ryots, Indigo cultivation would be more} >pular, I think, in the 
eyes of the people, and the protection afforded to the Planters would pre¬ 
vent many of the unseemly outbreaks which, at present, are of too fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Mofussil. 
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From the Hon’ble A. Eden, Joint Magistrate of Baraset, to tlio Com¬ 
missioner of the Nutldca Division,—(No. 500, dated tlie 19th Juno, 
1858.)* 

Sib, 

In reply to your lettor No. 30, of the 17tli ultimo, calling for a 
report on any disturbances connected with the sowing of Indigo which 
have occurred in ray District during the last two seasons, I have the 
lionour to report that, during the seiison of 1857, wc had no dispute at all 
worth recording. There were a few misundemtamlings between Mr. 
Uampton and his llyot-s, whicli were all amicably scttleil, 

Tliis year there have been two dispute.s: I can hardly call them dis¬ 
turbances. The finst was tlie Charghat case, which has been fully reported 
to you, and regarding whicli much (‘orrc.spondence has passed between 
U.S, and with respect to the right.s of which ca.se I lx)licve wo entertain 
very .ditterout opinions. It will suffice to say that a dispute arose 
Ixjtween Mr, Laimour and his Ryots n'garding his right .as dur-izaradar 
on a short lca.se to measure the Ryots’ lands with a view to increase their 
jiinmia. 

The question, however, was .settled out of Court by Mr. Larmoiirs 
agreeing not to measure if his Ryots would sow Indigo for him; both 
parties agreed, and the Ryots took advanci's from him. After they laid 
done so, Mr. Larmour wislied to get releaseil fi-om his part in tlio agree¬ 
ment, and appealoil to 3 ^ 011 . The Ryots evidently thought this unfair, 
.iTul comphiinod to me. To punish them for complaining, Mr. Larmour’s 
servants committed groat opju'cssion, marking all their best lands and 
levying cesses. A seriou.s aifray appeareil to be impending. I deputed a 
Darogah to keep the peace. Mr. Larmour considered that this was equi¬ 
valent to my preventing the Ryots from sowing, and complained to you 
to this effect. You appeared to Ixi of his opinion, and directed me to the 
effect—“ That the Darogah is not there to protect the Ryots any more 
than he was there to protect the farmer; the Ryots should be told 
authoritatively that they should fulfil their obligation.s, whatever they 
may be, and those who fail to do so will take the consequence.” 


^Sck'ctiong, pp. 218—227. 
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2. I accordingly, in pursuance of your wishes, went to Charghat, and 
tho Ryots Sowed two lieegahs for every plough they possessed without 
any disturbance. 

8 . The next case I reported to you in my letter No. 431, dated 7th 
June 1858, after investigating it myself in the Mofussil. This case 
might have led to a serious disturbance. The Bara.set Indigo Concern 
has this year sown very much more than it has ever sown before for 
years without the slightest disturbance, until after the sowings were pro¬ 
perly all over; then, from some unaccountable causes, Mr. Hampton sent 
his Sudder Zemindareo Amlah to sow the land.s in villages with which 
the factory had had no dealings for yeans. These Amlah collected some 
200 ploughs and ploughed up all the best lands of two villages—Rice crop 
included—and sowed Indigo: for tho greater portion of these lands no- 
attempt or excuse is made; for some of the lands claimants are brought 
forward from other villages, but the men do not make the slightest 
attempt to establish any claim ; and three of these false claimants actu¬ 
ally complained to me that they had been ordered to claim tbo lands 
under thrcjits of a fine of 20 Rs. each, and applied for protection from 
my Court, as they did not wish to do so. The otlier claimants have all 
run away, and never came near me wlien I was in tho Mofussil investi¬ 
gating tho case. Mr. Cockburn, the Assistant, who in Mr. Hampton's 
absence acted for him, ditl not, I am bound to say, attempt to screen the 
factory people by any false witnesses or claims. He accompanied me over 
all the lauds, and acknowledged that the oppression had been very 
great. 

4. In one village the Ryots turned out and diove the factory people 
off the lands, and boat them slightly, and are charged with having con¬ 
fined two Police Burkundauzes. This latter fact, however, I do not cre¬ 
dit. The Burkundauzes' wore helping the Factory, as the Police al¬ 
ways do when deputed to keep the peace, and wore in my opinion insti¬ 
gated to make this complaint by the Factory Amlah. However, I lielievc 
that in the crowd they took the Burkundauzes off to the village, and let 
them go again, their object being to induce them to give evidence on 
their side. I instructed the Ryots that they might do what they liked 
with the crop, with the exception of a small piece claimed by a man who 
says he has advances from the factory, but from the Mofussil invesli- 
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gatioii I am satisfied that this man has nothing whatever to do with the 
lands. The case is now under investigation. The factory proceedings on 
this occasion will tend very much to reduce the factory sowings next 
year. 

5. As regards the extract of your letter to (Government, forwarded 
with the letter under reply, I beg to remark tliat, although in my opinion 
it is very objectionable that the Police and Criminal Courts should take 
cognizance of and have jurisdiction in mere mercantile transactions, such 
as enforcing the fulfilment of contracts to cultivate particular crops, yet 
the Plantei’s would l>e entitled to ask for a more summary and satis¬ 
factory process than they have at present, if such a thing as a real hotUi 
jule contract to cultivate Indigo existed. 

6 . From information derived from Planter*^ and Ryots of every Dis¬ 
trict, regarding which I have had an opportunity of making mquirios, 
I am perfectly satisfied that contracts, i e., engagements voluntarily 
entered into by both parties for tlie purpose of mutual benefit, are 
almost entirely unknown. The manner in which the so-called contracts 
ui’e made is as follows;— 

The Black.smith of each village furnishes the Planter with a list of 
every plough in the village. The owners of the ploughs are then sent 
for into the factoiy, and arc informed that they will have to sow a certain 
amount of land, generally two Ixiegahs for each plough. This estimate 
being made, each man receives two Rupees per becgali advanee, whether 
willing or not; from this two aunas are deducted, or, in some, cases sub¬ 
sequently charged to the Ryot’s Indigo accounts for stamps. .The Ryot 
then signs his name on stami)ed paper generally blank, and this is called 
a contract. No particular spot of land is mentioned even where the 
paper is filled up; it is generally considered preferable by “ high Plant¬ 
ers” that the papers should be kept entirely blank, so that whenever 
the Ryot demurs to obey a fiictory order, he is brought to submission by 
a threat of filling up his stamped papers as a heavy promissory note, 
I have heard this threat Tuade use of more than once myself. 

7. The only men who ever go to the factories willingly for advances 
are those who go openly with the intention of defrauding either the 
Planter or the Ryot These arc tlie middlemen, generally prosperous 
Ryotb who have a number of Jotedars under them. When in want of 
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money for a law-suit or any other purpose, they go to the Planter, who 
gives a large advance, but this man never sows a cottah of Indigo him¬ 
self; he makes all his Jotedars sow five cottahs or a beegah, and thus 
produces the requisite quantity of plant, sends it all to the factory in his 
own name, and takes the price himself and never pays a farthing to the 
Jotedar who has actually grown the plant. The Planter never oppresses 
these men, as they have too much influence, and they are the only men 
who really ever make money from the factories, except the Aralah. 
In nearly every village in the Indigo-growing portion of this District 
one pucca house may be seen; the history of its owner will bo nearly 
always found to be such as I have related above. There is anoilser 
.class who come for advances. These are men of notoriously bad charatcr, 
whose sole intention is to got money to defraud the factory. If the 
Planter chooses to give advances to such men, he must run the risk 
without expecting aid of the Police. The Agra Bank or any other com¬ 
mercial house might as reasonably demand the assistance of the Police 
to recover money advance<i without sufficient security. 

8 . I should f[uitc agree with the remarks contained in your letter 
to Government if these contracts were willingly entered into, but as I am 
perfectly convinced that they are not, I think that the less summary the 
pi-ocess to coraptd their fulfilment the better. If these contracts were 
willingly made by the Ryots, the Planter would have little cause to have 
recourse to any Court at all. The ^\l^ole of the crops in Bengal arc 
grown under advances, yet we never hear of the Mahajuns complaining 
that the Ryot wont sow his Rice, or Jute, or Tobacco crop ; the reason 
is, that they sow their crop on what land tlicy like, and sell it at the 
market price. Ryots have been known to get over 100 Rupees per 
beegah from their Tobacco crop this year. The average of an Indigo crop 
is 2 per beegah, that is, 10 bundles at 5 bundles for the Rupee; at the 
very highest rate known the crop never exceeds 25 bundles, which would 
give 5 Rupees, from which the advance, the price of seed and cultivation 
are to be deducted; for the price never varies; there is no market price. 
The mere fact of the way in which the Ryots deliver their plant when 
cut is sufficient to show the s])irit in which it is sown. They never take 
it to the factory themselves. They cut it and send it in, and make no 
inquiries about it. They are quite indifferent as to what amount has 
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lioon credited to tliem. They know that if they have sent enough to pay 
tlicir advances twice over, care will be taken to leave a balance in the 
favour of the factory, so that there will be a hold over them for the next 
year. The Planter’s sole object is not to recover his advances, but to 
prevent their recovery. I Ixdlcvc that there is scarcely a Ryot in Bengal 
who would not pay up his advances to-morrow if it would exempt him 
from future cultivation of Indigo. 

9. If the Planter was to pay a fair price for his plant, and one that 
would remunerate the Ryot, there is no reason wliy ho should be less 
willing to sow this than any other crop; there is no crop that requires 
so little care; it I’equires neither irrigation nor manure. 

10 . There are other reasons which render the cultivation of Indigo 
so unpopular, vh ., that the Ryot is constantly sent for to the factory 
regarding his Indigo; if he docs not bribe the Ameens, his Indigo is 
reported as dirty. Twenty or thirty Coolies arc then sent to weed it, 
and the expense is charged to the Ryot's account: this is very unsatis¬ 
factory for the Ryots, but satisfactory for the planter. It increases the 
Ryot’s debt, and is another link in his chains. 

11 . After he has male the so-called contract, the Ameens come to 
mark his land and enter it in the chitta. They of course choose the veiy 
l)est land the man possesses, and generally select one or two plots ma¬ 
nured for Tobacco or else close to\is house, to prevent whicli he has to 
pay the Amoen a bribe equal to three or four times the value of the Indigo 
he will grow. Again, although the Planter is generally the izaradar 
also, he never remits the rent of the land which is under cultivation for 
him, and he insists upon the Indigo land being changed eveiy year, so 
that the same crop may not be sown on the same land twice itmning. 
All this annoys and iiTitates the Ryots. 

12 . If Planters want Indigo, they must mak'e up their minds to pay 
for it. There is no reason that I can discover why a Planter should 
not take a jumma of oacli plot of land that ho requires. This would 
settle all disputes at once; the expense would be no more than it is 
now, as a stamped paper is taken every year from the Ryots; but all such 
pottahs should be registered, and I think for Indigo contracts a lower 
rate of registration fee might bo allowed, such as allowing the whole 
lands of a village to be registered in one paper. The cost would be tri- 
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fliag, and the Ryot svould not then deny that lie liad given the land 
and made a contract, but even then they would frequently have to make 
contracts under coercion: the Planter being also the landlord has the 
Ryots so entirely in his hands. The real cause of the oppression in 
Indigo cultivation arises from this combination. Again, the oppression 
of the factory servants is beyond description. They are generally se¬ 
lected for their unscrupulous character: very frequently a troublesome 
educated Ryot opposes the factory merely that he may obtain employ¬ 
ment by being brought over with an appointment at the factory. He 
then turns against the Ryots whom he first instigated to opposition. 
Many of them are retired or discharged Mooktears employed for tlioir 
‘known powers of chicanery and getting up cases, teaching false witnesses, 
&c. They are all underpaid, and it is an understood thing that they are 
to collect what they can from the Ryots. One of the great causes of 
complaint of the Charghat Ryots to Mr. Larmour was the gross oppres¬ 
sion exercised by his Naibin collecting illegal cesses from them under 
the head of parbunny. Mr. Larmour refused altogether to entertain 
such complaints, as it was an established custom; in fact, if the Ryots 
did not pay the servants, the factory would have to do so. 

13. In Messrs. Watson’s establishment it used to be and I believe is 
still, the custom only to pay servants’ wages on the average of the crop; 
thus, if the Indigo crop averaged six ffundles per beegah, they received 
six months’ pay ; eight bundles, eight months’, &c. As the crop rarely 
exceeds ten bundles, the men scarcely ever receive a year’s pay; they of 
course make the Ryots pay the difference. But perhaps the principal 
cause of disputes regarding sowing is the total inaccessibility of the 
Planter to the Ryot. In the greater number of the Factories of Bengal 
the Ryots can never go and complain to the Planter of the oppression of 
his subordinates. Every complaint comes through the Qmlah, and the 
Planter is guided entirely by the Amlahs’ report. The Planters are in 
the habit of expatiating on their superior knowledge of the condition and 
sentiments of the Bengalees from being so constantly in communication 
with them, but an inquiry would prove that, so far from this being the case, 
there is no class in India so inaccessible to their own Ryots as the Planters. 

14. In fact'the Ryots dare not go to a factory unless protected by 
a letter from the Magistrate. Ryots frequently come to me and ask 
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for a lotter sf-atiug their cause of complaint, tliat tln-y may thus gc 
iui interview witli tho Planter. Both in the Charghat casi- ami the 
Moriikpore case alluded to above, before the dispute occurred, some ot 
the principal Ryots came in each case and asked for lettei’s to Messrs, 
Larrnour and Hampton. In the first ca'^c they wont to Muluath, and 
Mr. Larrnour would not sec them, although they hail actually come to 
offer to sow Indigo for him : all he said wa‘<, “ let the Ryots go homo;" 
as some of tho Ryots afterwards said to mo, “ if he had only abuseil us, it 
would have l)ocn something.” Mr. Hampton also believed his Naib’s state¬ 
ment that tho men I sent were turljulont characters, and instead of set¬ 
tling the <li.spute and sowing liis Indigo (puetly, he was led into the forci¬ 
ble sowing already reported. When I was at Charghai, on the border of 
Nuddea District, a number of Ryots eamo to mo and asked mo io repre¬ 
sent their case to the MagisLr.ite of Nuddea. On askijjg tliem why they 
did not go into Nuddea or to Mr. Larrnour, they said that they could not 
speak to Mr. Larrnour if tlioy went to him, ami that tho whole District 
l»elougod to Iiim, aud they could not got to Nudtlea without being stop¬ 
ped ami brouglit back by tlic lad ory servants. Of tho merits of their 
easosi know nothing, as it was no pm’t of juy duty to inquire. 

15. I think the present Laws are am])le protection for the present 
system of cultivation, wliieli deso((||es no protection. The nj;i,sou why 
the Planters liaye not recourse to the Civil Courts is, that tliey have 
no proofs and no written bond JUle contracts. Tho Jkirasct Concern 
professes to have advances due for many thousand Rupees, but they have 
no proof whatever in support of their claim. They have no one to blmnu 
but themselves that their accounts aud settlements have been conducted 
in such a slovenly way. It appears to me outrageous that they sljouid 
look to the Police to recover balances which they»arc unable to substan¬ 
tiate ill a Court of justice, and it must be rcmoinbered that the present 
balances are all founded on these old arrears and their interest. On tho 
sale of a factory tliese advances are not, [ imagine, paid for by the now 
purchaser: he therefore has no claim on them. A very small portion of 
tliese balances of old advances ai-e actual money paid by the factory : 
they arise from the system of making up accounts. 

IG. fho Planters in general will, I believe, admit tho hardship of’tho 
present system as regards the cultivator, and acknowledge that, if n 
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remunomtivo prioft were paid, the Ryots would willingly sow Indigo 
as they do other crops on advance received from the Native Mahajuns. 
But they argue that “ if we wove to pay a higher price, the Indigo would 
, not pay, and if we did jiot give advances, we should have no hold over 
the Byot, and he would take his plant into the market, and competition 
would then raise the price to such an extent, as would prevent the 
manufacture of Indigo being carried on.” This is an evil that would 
in my opinion cure itself, for the Planter would not give a pice that 
would not remunerate him. The rise in price would therefore have a 
limit. But whether it pays or not appears to me a matter of secondary 
consideration. Government cannot be expected to keep up a system of 
* forced cultivation and a forced market, to make the fortunes of a few 
hundred Europeans at the expense of millions of Natives. The question 
appears to resolve itself into this : Which is of the most importance, that 
a certain quantity of a particular blue dye should bo annually exported, 
or that a great and daily increasing cause of discontent and misery to 
the whole agi’icultiiral population of Bengal should be removed ? That 
this discontent is increasing, and is the constant topic of conversation 
auiongst every class of Natives, cannot be denied by those who have 
an opportunity ol' judging of the real feelings of the Natives; and I 
believe tliat tins foclin*; has been vem much enhanced by an idea that 
the Government is determined to upWdd the Planter against the Ryot; 
and 1 think that there is cause to view with considerable akinn the 
enactment of any measure which will encourage the belief that the 
Planter will be invi*sted with more summary powers. If there is any 
difficulty in sowing Indigo in this country in a fair, honest, and legal 
way, it will he surely better that the cultivation of Indigo should be left 
for Africa and other countries, where it can be produced without oppres¬ 
sing the people. There is an ample field for speculators and capitalists to 
invest their money in other products in this country, which would 
mutually benefit them and tlie cultivators. 

17. I quite think that some change in the Law is requisite, although 
I doubt whether it should be under present circumstances in favour of the 
Planter; at present, as T pointed out in my report of the iTth May, 1858, 
the Magistrate is frequently placed in the awkward position of having to 
carry out the instructions of his executive superior by ignoring the 
rulings of his judicial superior. 
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18. In tlie case ef Deputy Magistrate Alxlool Luleof, lie endeavoured 
to protect some Ryots from having their lamls forcibly sown by Mr. 
Larmour. Mr. Hope was directed to re-iuvostigate, and reprimanded 
Moulvy Abdool Lutcof and puuisiied the Ryots. Mr. Hope’s decision 
was approved by Government, Imt upset, with severe animadversion, by 
the Judge. 

19. You.directed me, in tho Charghai case, “to instruct the Ryots 
authoritatively that they should fulfil their obligations, whatever thty 
may be, and those who fail to do so will take llie consequences,” wliicli 
con»cqnenco.s, as far .as my Court was concerned, were n if. My dirtMit 
interference, therefore, could only he coastrual into an ilU'gfil attempt on 
tlie part of the Police to assist the Planter against tlie Ryot. By the 
Constructions 385, 661, the Nizamut Adawlut ridcd that a Planter had 
no right “to demand the assistance of tlic Police for tho purpose of com¬ 
pelling the Ryots to fulfil their cnntrin^ts, and that their only remedy Ls In 
the Civil Court, .and that the Ma.g'istrate c.annot iuteifc.vc in such cas(is.” 
The only order which a Magisttvate can give is to depute the Police 
to keep the peace, which may mean anything or nothing. Take fijr in¬ 
stance a case in which a Ryot wants to sow lii.s Rice on a particular plot 
of land, in whicli the Planter wants to sow Indigo; tho Darogah may keep 
the peace by letting the Planter sow, and keeping the Ryots quiet, or lot¬ 
ting the Ryots sow and driving .away the Planter’s men, or preventing 
either party from .sowing, and thn.s virtually attacliing the land. Which¬ 
ever he Joes, one party is sure to ho dis'-itisfied, and there can be no 
doubt that the R 3 'ot is the only party who really has a claim on the. land. 
He may have cont.r<acted. either willingly or under compulsion, to sow a 
certain quantity of land for tlie Planter, hut what land is not specified in 
the contract. The Planter may have selected this particular plot of land 
after the contract was made, and put his mark upon it; but he has no 
legal right to do .so. Yet if tlie Darogah was to prevent him sowing, he 
would never hoar the end of it. 

A case under point-is now before me. The Darogah of Hobrah was 
deputed by me to keep the peace between Mr. Hampton and the Ryots. 
Mr. Hampton’s men came with some 200 ploughs, and ploughed up the 
Rice crop and sowed Indigo. The Darogah stood and looked on. On 
mN' going out and .seeing the state of flic case, and that these land.s bo- 
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longed to fflon Avho li.ul noihing lo do with tho Factory, T reprimanded 
the Da.TOgah for allowing tlicm to bo sown. He .‘!aid, “ what could I do?” 
I was ordered to keep the pe<acc, not to inquire into the right of the fac- 
toiy to HOW. 1 could keep the peace by keeping the Ryots quiet, but not 
by stopping the factory people; they threatened to sue me for every hour’s 
delay in sowing tho seed. 1 suspected they liad no right to sow, Init 
had no order to stop them if I thought they wore acting illegally. I did 
not punish liim, for I saw what a difficult position he was in, and I am 
aware that if he had stopped the sowing, the factory people would not 
have rested till they had ruineil him. 

21. Mr. Larinonr complaiiiod to you that I had caused all his Ryots 
to refuse to sow, by saying that it was optional with them to sow or not, 
as they like<l. You appeared to think that I had acted wrongly if I had 
done so. I never did rlo this, as I exjdaiiicd to you. But what can be 
said of a system, the consivpiencc of which is, that such an expression 
should bo able to stop the cultivation of a jrarticular crop ? I am aware 
that if I was to express sucli an f)pinion to tlio Ryots, it would tend to put 
a stop to tho cultivation of Indigo. But it would take a great deal of 
positive force to dissuade them from sowiug a cottah less Tobacco, Jute, 
or Rice, than they inteinled. 

22. An lioiiest, determined Oommittcc of Inquiry would soon sliow 
that all 1 liavo stated is true, provide'l that a guarantee was given to the 
cultivators that measures would be taken to protect them for the future, 
otherwise they W('uhl only injure tliemsclves by stating tho truth, and 
w^nild conceal their real condition through fear of the consequences. 

23. You will excuse me if you consider that I liave .said more than is 
befitting an Officer holding the suliordiuate office that I do, ljut I think 
it is the duty of every man to give his opinion fully on so important a 
subject, even althuugli it may be opposed to tho expressed opinion of his 
superiors. 

P. 8 .—Another reason suggests itself to me, w'hy the Criminal Court 
should neither adjudicate summaiily in (questions of contracts to sow In¬ 
digo nor compel their enforcement. 

Even supi>osing such contracts to bo voluntary engagements, tlioir 
non-fulfilment would not necessarily imply fraud. The Ryot might have 
taken the advance with the distinct intention of sowing the amount of 
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Ilidij^o Iio cngartt^d for, but by oppression of his Zomimiar, or loss of 
his c.Utle, or other misfortune, Ik) unable to carry out bis intcjition with¬ 
out the slightest malafidcs. It would l)o very unfair that he sliouhl bo 
treated as a Criminal, and it would become a mere question of ailjudiciition 
as to what amount of the advance and wliat interest bo should return. 

This, I apprehend, would only be decided as a Civil suit, and as such 
objections would in all probability Iw raised in every case of non-fulfil¬ 
ment of contracts, the Magistrate’s Odice would be converted into a 
Civil Court to adjust a question of <]amages. 


From J, Cockhurn, Esq., Djieoity Deputy Magistrate, in c])arge of llio 
Jossore Ollice, to Lord Jl. IJ. LiiOWNi:, Under-Secretary to the 
Coveriijneut of Bengal,—(dated ihe 31st December, 1859.)* 

My Loiu), 

ITIAVI-: the lionour to acknowledge tlic receipt of your letter 
No. 7243, dated the 17tb instant (reanved on the 24tli), requesting nio 
to state, for tlio information of His Honiior tlie Lieutenant-Governor, my 
o[>iuioii, formed from experience, of the prc.sent system of Indigo cultiva¬ 
tion, and to mention any facts illustrative of the ^system which may bo 
within ray knowledge. 

In ro})!}' I beg to state that I have ever considered the present .system 
a groat mistake, but a mistake wliicli, if any endeavour were made to 
rectify, would. I think, bring certain ruin on most Planters at the time, 
however well it may tlicroaftor aiisn'OJ'. 

My experience luis bc'cn derivcid from the sy.stem pur-siiod in the Dis¬ 
trict of Baraset, and the Ki.slmaghur factories bordering on it. I believe 
there i.s less of what i.s called “ zoohjom” there than anywhere else, for 
the Ryots arc proverbially morc independent al3out tliose ptuls than in 
any other part of Bengal. 

There are two entirely different systems pursued in “Illaka" and 
“ Bay Illiika ” villages, in making advances for the cultivation of Indigo 
])laut. In tlie latter generally it is a matter of choice; in the former it 
is compulsory, lu a “Bay Illaka” village, or a few villages of the kind 
entirely surrounded by the Planter's “Illaka” ones, or if tlie Zemindar- 

^ Jh'Il flions XXXni., pp. 230-239, 
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were frieiully to the Planter, of course choice would be out of the ques¬ 
tion, but a village or villages quite distinct and at some distance Ironi 
tlie Planter’s “ Illaka,” and the Zemindar of which favoured liis Ryots, it 
would be impossible for the Planter to force advances on them, or even 
if they held fonner advances (which is often the case), to get them to 
settle their accounts. The most miserable and destittite of these men are 
those who come into the Factories when in distress and beg for advances, 
fully resolved, when the time for sowing came, to evade any contract 
they may make (and in this they would to a certainty Ix) backed up by 
the Zemindar). The Planter is fully aware of this, but his great object 
being to show an increasing cultivation on the books of the Factory, 
’ thereby increasing its value, he makes the advance trusting to liis luck at 
some future time to prove in the Courts that his advance was taken 
voluntarily, and the contract entered into unfulfilled; and if an order 
can be procured from the Magistrate of the District to compel the Ryot 
to sow, or a Darogah is sent out to prevent a breach of the peace while 
the Planter is sowing his own lands (which is much the same thing), why, 
the lands of the Ryots wjio took advances arc not only sown, but adjoin¬ 
ing lands belonging to other “ Bay Illaka” Ryots, who have never had 
advances, are at the saifio time finished off, the Darogah being present 
the whole time, and ready to report that no “ zooloom” was committed in 
his presence! These Ryots, whose lands liavc tlnis Ix'cn forcibly sown, 
seeing they have no help for it, come in afterwards and take the usual 
advance of 2 Rupees per beegali, thinking it just as well to get some- 
tliing for their lands at once, for they know full well that if they waited 
till the time of cutting and manufacturing, it is very little plant they 
would be credited with. This is the way cultivation originates generally 
in “ Bay Illaka ” villages. 

There is another way also, which is this, and is common about the 
large Concerns in Kishnaghur and Jessoro. 

If a few "Bay Illaka” Ryots with .small and unprofitable jummas can 
he pemuaded to sell them to the Planter, he will pay them ten times the 
value of the jumma, as his object is only to get a footing at first in the 
village. As soon as he is in posaession, he will sow the lands (which are 
intennixed with those of the other Ryots) w'itli Indigo. This plant will 
be most carefully watched by his servants, four times as many servants 
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l)eiug often allowed for the protection of those lands than would bo allow¬ 
ed for the same amount of land in any otlier part of the Concern, the 
object being to seize all cattle that many be found trespassing on or near 
the lands, and bring them into the Factory; this will nocessaiily bring in 
the owners of the cattle, who are willing enough to pay any fine the 
Planter may impose for damage done his plant, but this is not what he 

I 

(Planter) wants. The cattle are not released till the Kyots, knowing full 
well wliat is required, at last agi*ee to sow a few becgalis of Indigo, but 
witlmiit taking advances; this is agreed to and the cattle released (or, 
perhaps, tliey may be confined till the lands are sown). This being clone 
they are for the future Factory Ryots, for at the end of the year whatfivor 
the produce of the lands may be, still the Ryots will find that they owe 
Uie Factory sometliing upon which an account is at once opened, and 
they and tlieir .successors booked for ever. It doe.s not require a particu¬ 
larly sharp Mohurrir to manufacture such an account. 

In ail “ lllaka” village it is quite a different thing: the method there 
adopted is .summary and refreshing. • 

Immediately a Planter gets the izara of, a village, his principal 
object is to ascertain how many ploughs it contains (two beegahs to a 
pilugh being tlie lowest allowance). Of course, if he sent his .servants 
from house, to house to ascertain how many ploughs each Ryot possessed, 
his returns would bo decidedly erroneous and much below the correct 
number, for the jiloughs would lie concealed at the bottoms of tanks, or 
sent away to some adjacent “Bay lllaka” village, or disposed of in some 
other way till the inquiry ceased ; then at the time of ploughing and 
sowing, when they would be reproduced, a few annas judiciously applied 
would blind the Factory servants more effectually. The Planter knowing 
this adopts a certain and satisfactory means of obtaining the infoima- 
tion he requires by at once seizing and brining into the Factory the 
village Blacksmith. He of course has had the making and repairing of 
every ploughshare in the village, is paid annually a certain sum by each 
Ryot (in money or grain) for every plough in use throughout the year, 
and can tell exactly how many each man has. 

Another person sent in for at the same time is the village Barber, 
but this is merely to bind him down to report the marriages which 
occur in the village, as on the marriage of a girl the Izzadar gets a 
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nuzzer called “ Batoc Salaince ” ef .3 Rujiccs, aud on that of a boy 
1 Rupee ; however, this has uothiug to do witli the cultivation of Indigo 
plant, and is exacted by all Zemindars. 

The information relative to the ploughs being obtained, the Ryots 
arc sent in for and an advance of 2 Rupees per beegah, at the late of at 
least two bcegahs (and sometimes six beegahs) per plough is made them; 
their signature (if they can write, if not, they simply touch the pen) is 
taken to a blajik Stamp paper, the value of which (2 or 4 .annas, as the 
CJise may Ixj) is added to the amount advanced (I mean to their account). 
The Amcens aud Kalaslices thou go to the fields and put the fiictory 
mark on the best lands (unless bribed), which may have been resofved 
and manured for months for the cultivation of a remunerative crop, aud 
certainly not Indigo, whicli c.anuot p.ay, as I shall show. 

The Ryot gets a nominal advance of 2 Rupees per beegah. I say 
nominal, because, after he has made the usual present to the Amlah, &c., 
there is very little of the 2 Rupees left; but say he gets his 2 Rupees, 
at the end of a good season his account per l^eegali would stand so 
A beegah of the very best plant, 20 bundles, at 5 

bundles for the Rupee ... ... Rs. 4 0 0 

Deduct expenses incurred by Ryot in cultivating that 
same Ixxjgali— 


Stamp Paper 

4 * » 

... 0 2 

0 

1. Seed 

• • • 

... 0 10 

0 

2. Five Ploughs ... 

• • • 

... 0 10 

0 

3. Sowing charges 

• It 

... 0 3 

0 

Weeding ditto 

f • • 

... 0 a 

0 

4. Cutting ditto ... 

• • • 

... 0 4 

0 

5. Rent of Land... 

• • • 

... 1 0 

0 


3 3 0 


6. Balance ill favour of Ryot ... ' ... 0 13 0 


1. Whatever the price of seed may be, the Ryot is always charged 
at tho rate of 10 .annas per bccg,ab. 

2. Lands that have grown a previous crop, aud are consequently 
partially broken up, require to bo jdoughod at least five times before 
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being sown. Ploughs are generally hired at the rate of eight for the 
Rupee. 

3. This is the cost of one plough roquired at time of sowing, pre¬ 
vious to the seed being thrown into the ground, as also the cost of a 
bashee or bamboo ladder, which is dravrn over the land by bullocks after 
it has been sown, and the cost of the hire of wliich is one anna. 

4. It requires three labourers tf) cut a l)ccgali of good plant in one 
day ; this (if the Ryot is unwilling to do it himself) i.s accornplisherl by 
the Factoiy Coolies, who are paid at the rate of 2>8 a mouth each, 

5. This is supposing tlu‘ rent of the land to i)c 1-8 per .‘winuin. The 
first six months of the Bengalee year (uhat is, from By sack to Assin) are 
supposed to yiehl tlie most profitable crop to the Ryot (this is the season 
for Indigo), and the Zemindar iuvarijibly receives two-thirds of the an¬ 
nual rent for that period. K a Ryot rented a beegah of land, the rent 
of which wa.s 1-8 per annum, for only the latter six months of the year, 
he would pay the Zemindar only eight annas, the crops raised in those six 
months being considered far less valuable than tlifwe capable oi’ being 
raised in the previous six months. 

6. It must not, lunvever, be supposed fm- a moment tliat Ihe Ryot re¬ 
ceives those thirteen annas! Having been j)aid fi>nr Rupees for his 
plant, the Amlahs are entitled to two anna.s on eiu'h Rupee, whieli 
reduces his profits to five anna.s, and froiu this ho has still to fije tlie 
Ameen, Kalashee, &c. 

The amount of the original advice is never tbducted from the value 
of the plant, if by so doing it releases the Ryot from bis liability to tlio 
Factory; but the value of plant is paid him in full, and the original 
advance still stands against him on the Factory book.s. 

Every Planter, on the above account being shown him, would select 
some different item to object to. One would say I never charge a pice 
for weeding, becaue I never have it done. I grant some lands, espe¬ 
cially about Kishnaghur, don’t require weeding—the land is so favourable 

7 
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the grow^tli of Iiidipfo, that, in spite of gratis, it grows luxiiriaiitl 3 '’; 
hut if they deduct the amount stated by me (G annas), they should 
be asked to state what the Ryot is charged for the carriage of Indigo 
plant to the vats. This is paid by some Factories, but in many the 
Ryot has to pay for the conveyance of his plant. Again, on those lands 
where weeding is not necessary, the Ryot loses quite as much or more 
than would have been debited him for weeding expenses, from the loss 
su.staiued in rent; for lands on which weeds and grass are not found 
must have undergone great cultivation, are superior lands and rented 
accordingly. 

I may here add, that in Factories not situated on rivers or lakes, and 
to the vats of wliich plant cannot be conveyed but by carts and bullocks, 
the Ryots are even greater sulfcrcrs than where water carnage is avail¬ 
able, for this ren»son that, during the manufacturing season, Mofussil 
roads (where there are such things) are in a fearful condition, and the 
damage done tlieir carts and bullocks is very considerable. They are 
paid at the rate of five Rupees per 100 bundles ; and when one comes 
to think that a cart cannot possibly bring in more than four bundles at a 
time, which, by Factory measurement, come to two or two-and-a-half 
bundles, and that a bullock never brings in more than three-fourths of a 
bundle at a time, and that perhap- the plant is being brought in from 
lands two or three miles distant from the vats, and from which more 
than two loads cannot possibly be brought in a day, profit is a thing not 
even to be hinted at. 

Another Planter will say that a hoegah of good plant will yield from 
twenty-five to thirty bundles; but they would find it difficult to show by 
their books that a Ryot was ever credited with that amount of bundles 
to the beegah. During the whole period of ray experience I never saw 
a beegah yield above twenty bundles, and that very seldom. 

An average, of ten bundles to the becg.h is thought a first-rate 
season; the general average in most good Concerns is eight bundles. 

When plant is sufficiently high to calculate the proliable amount of 
tbundles each beegah will cut, an average .statement, called a Coct, is 
made, in which the lands are divided into first, second, third, and fourth 
quality. 
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The Corf of a thousand (1,000) Icegahs of good phint would stand 

SO 

^*CooV’ of 1,000 beegahs of good Plant 

First quality lands, which are expected to yi< i'i 20 

bundles per beejjah ... ... ... 250 beegah-s. 

Second quality land.s, which are expe* ted to yield 12 

bundles per bcegah ... ... ... 300 „ 

Third quality lands, which arc expected to yield 7 

bundles per bcegah ... ... ... 250 „ 

Fourth quality 4ands, which arc expected to yichl 3 

bundles per bcegah ... ... ... 50 „ ‘ 


Total ... 850 beegahs. 


The other 150 Ixicgnhs would have nothing fit to calculate, and would 
be entered as Looksan, or loss. 

I .should mention, however, that the hooks of my own late Factories 
would show a Ryot wlio held an advance of 10 beegahs credited with 
400 bundles in one season! But then that Ryot was also the Comashta 
of the Factoiy, and cut every other Ryot a few bundles, which he abided, 
to Ids own account. Tlic Gonuushtas and their relatives (if Ryots) 
make of course a jirotit. No Ryot, I am certain (Ijy honest means), yet 
made a profit by cultivating Indigo under the present Kystem. 

fSorne Planter may, to confound me and confute the al>ove statement 
re(picst Government to depute one of llieir servimts to the Concern 
nearest Calcutta, viz., Baraset. Hero it is true that in nearly every 
village he will show a pucka upper-roomed ^house, sunwindod with 
“ Golas,” and every other sign of affluence, Ixjlonging to the headman 
of the village, and that same headman will allow that he made* all his 
wealth by the cultivation of Indigo; but then the question is how ? 
His word must be taken for it; he has no books or accounts to support 
his statement beyond tliosc of the Factoiy which are so mudi waste 
paper so far as the actual, truth is concerned. Call on any Mohunir of 
any Factory to swear to the truth of any such account written by him 
and he is certain to raise an objection. 
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The way these heailmcu have made their money is this: They hold 
au extensive jumraa in the village, which they let out in small portions 
to the poorer Ryots, who consequently become their “ JotedarsJ' 


At the time the advances are being made at the Factory, this headman 
goes in and says, “I will get you sown 100 beegahs in my village;” such 
and such a Ryot will sow so much, another so much, and so on. The 
advances are written off in the names of those Ryots, and the headman 
receives the money! When he gets back to his village ho sends in for 
his “ t/bfedttrs,” informs them that each man is to sow a certain quantity 
of Indigo Ibr him, and perhaps, if in a particularly generous mood, he 
lets one off an old debt of a few seers of paddy (for he is their Mahojun 
als(»), or gives another 8 annas, and so on. The lands are sown, and the 
plant when cut and taken into the Factory is accompanied by the head¬ 
man, who djctalcs to the Amthmim, Noheesh" (or mohurrir, who writes 
the plant account) what number of bundles he is to credit eiich man 
with, and what numlxu- himself (headman). This is the only way in 
which the cultivation of Indigo pays the Ryot. 

The most convincing proof that Indigo honestly cultivated is an 
unprofitable crop, and that the expenditure is by no means covered by 
the returns, is evident from the I’act that most Concerns have altogether 
discontinued or considerably rixluced their Neezabad sowings. I mean 
the Ncez£iba<l that requires actual ci<11,ivation, not Churs! 


Where it is vstill earned on, the ccsl per beegah {exchiaive of ground 

rent and price of seed) is never under 


Fust-Copam'c” 
isceond (lithj 
Four I’loiii;!!* 
Sowing expenses 
Weeding 
Cutting 


Us. 14 0 
„ 0 10 0 
„ 0 8 0 
„ 0 3 0 
,.060 
„ 0 4 4 


S-1, vide margin. 

I have put weeding down at 6 annas 
per beegah here, as also in a former 
part of this letter ; but I don’t mean to 


say that is what it really costs. It 
depends* on the description of laud, and may cost labour equivalent to 2 
Rupees per beegah ; but 6 annas is the average of what a Ryot gener¬ 
ally gets to procure extra hands and get his lands cleared rapidly ; his 
own labour is in no case considered. 


The books of some Factories may show a profitable Neez account, in 
fact, they generally do, but they are never to be depended upon, the 
object of the Amluli being to show that this cultivation pays, for this 
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reason that, in consequence, a ileal of money passes tlirough tlioir hands 
the dishonest expenditure of which cannot easily be perceived ; they 
consequently screw the Ryots, and add a few of their bundles to tho 
Neez- account, showing thereby each beegah to have cut some extra¬ 
ordinary number of bundles. Besides, Neez bundles are measured fairly, 
that is, the measuring chain is put over the middle of the plant, whereas 
Ryotty plant is invariably measured with the stocks protruding on 
ciich side of the bundle, the soft or leaf part of the plant being in the 
centre, over which the chain being passed with the whole strength of 
one of the strongest of the Factory servants, the h'avcs and soft branches 
are compressed, and what with fiiir measurement would b'two bundle.^, 
or a bundlc-aud-adialf, or perhaps more, is put down at one bundle ! 

I Iwlieve, however, 1 have far exceeded the limits it. was intended, 
that I should have confined himself to. I btig to apologize for having 
done so, but cannot conclude without saying thi.s that the Ryots of a 
European Indigo Planter are far better situated than those of a Native 
Zemindar who works liis own Factories, ^’hese latter never receive a 
pice of advances, arc never paid either the value of tlieir plant or the 
amount expended in conveying it to the Fai^tory. The only expense to 
the Zemindar is the price of seed (and a few of them keep a Manager; 
whom of course they must pay); })eyond this, and the cost of packing 
and conveying to Calcutta, I don’t believe they expend a single pice! 
This I have witnessed with my own eyes, for I was surrounded by 
Native Factories, and saw for years the system they were carried on 
under. ^ 

Again, most European Planters listen to the complaints of their Ryots 
and if they don’t afford them redress, still the Bengal Ryot is generally 
quite satisfied if he can only get at his “ Moneep," and relate his griev¬ 
ances in his loudest voice. He can then go back to 'bis. village and 
brag about the friendly way he was treated, and this no doubt keeps the 
lower Factory servants somewhat in cheek. But it is next to impossible 
for the Ryot of a Native Zemindar to get to him. In the first place he 
generally resides miles away, or in quite a different Dijitrict from his 
Factories, and an ordinary R} ot cannot afford the time the journey there 
and back would occupy ; besides, ao Ryot would attempt to face his 
Zemindar without a Rupee in his hand as a Nazzer. If he was fool 
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enough to present hirnsolf without this nccessaiy article, the result would 
undoubtedly be a shoe-beating and a summaiy ejection ; in fact, it would 
be next to impossible for him to get to his Zemindar without previously 
feeing the Amlali, and showing them that .he had the necessary Nnmv 
about him. And mo.st Byots cannot afford this expensive style of 
visiting. 

Whatever Acts may be passed for the protection of the Bengal Ryot 
will only affect the most blameless of Planters, and those in whose 
Concerns there is the least “ zoolooin.” I allude to those Planters who 
have no zemindary, &c., and who are consequently obliged to be more 
just and conceding in their dealings with their Ryots. Those, on the 
contmry, who have zemindary, &c., will laugh at any Laws that may aim 
at a reform in the present system, not that they would openly resist 
them, but that the Law could never be brought to bear upon them, for 
this .simple reason, that no Ryot of theirs would dare to put himself 
under its protection, while liis jumma, and in fact all he possessed in 
this world, were in the hands of the Planter. 

From W. Dami’IEB, Es^,, Commissioner of the Patna Divi.sion, to W, 
Obey, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, —(No. 1197, 
dated the tStli January, 1855.) * 

# * # # The entire system of advances in Bcngfil, as described in tluj 
preamble to Regulation VI. of 1823, is an evil one, and I can sec no 
more reason for declaring a breach of contract for tho cultivation of 
Indigo punishable as a criminal offence, than for declaring the same 

punishment for the breach of contract for the cultivation of any other 
produce. 

I have always understood that the cultivation of Indigo was not 
generally remunerative to tho Ryots, and might be considered more or les.s 
compulsory. The advances arc sometimes as recklessly given as received, 
the Planter trusting to his own means of enforcing tho cultivation, which 
he knows the Ryot will, if possible, evade. It would be almost impracti¬ 
cable, as proposed by Mr. Beaufort, to separate the Hal from the Bakya 
advance. Factories are worked on tho outstanding balances with addi- 


* fcScloctions XXXllI., p, 37. 
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tional advances, and the result of Mr. Beaufort’s plan would!)(», iu the 
Ryots being annually made to give an axsknowledgincnt of having 
received the whole sum Hal and Bakya. 


From Robert Forbes, Esq., Civil and Sessions Jii.lgc of Tirhoot, to tlio 
Under-Secrctaiy to the Govcmiui nt of Bengal,—(No. 8, dated the 
10th January, 1855.) * 

3. In this Zillah, one of the chief, if not the chief Indigo District in 
the country, it is rarely the practiw of tho Planters to enter into Indigo 
contracts with Ryots, as they ordinarily grow Indigo, ami compel or 
induce it.s cultivation as Maliks or Thikadai-s, or theinselvcs cultivate it 
in home farms ; and I can see no such analogy between a contract for 
service (a lu’each of whicli is crimimiiiy punishable undey Regulation VII, 
1810) and a contract for Indigo, that because the former is cognizable 
by a Magistratt', the latter should bo so also ! A contract for Indigo is to 
all intents and purposes just as niueli a civil contract as a contract for 
Grain or Sugar, and I am of opinion that a summary civil procos.s is in. 
justice amply .sufficient for the Planter, and that to give him a criminal 
remedy in addition would be arming him with too great an fulvanlage, 
contrary to tlio spirit of all Law, and leaving the Ryot one remedy less 
than his more powerful opponent. 

4 If a Planter is guilty of a breacli of any civil contract with a 
Ryot, tho latter has no remedy in tho crirainal, and can oidy go to tho 
CivU Court, and as the Law now stands, tlic summary Civil process 
makes the Planter C(tual to the Zemindar suing for rent, already consi¬ 
dered too strong in that re.spect. 


w 

From H. Atherton, Esq., Officiating Judge of Sarun, to A. W. Rus¬ 
sell, Esq., Under-Socrctary to tho tJovemment of Bengal,—(No. 
41, dated the 2nd February, 1855.) f 

3. * * * * I deny that Indigo cultivation does tlie Ryot any good, 
and I maintain that, until it be provided that Indigo cultivation is 

* SfloctioBH XXXIII., p. 48, •}■ Selections XXXIfl., p. 60. 
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specially advantageous to ilic cultivator, special Laws for tfio enforce¬ 
ment of contracts for Indigo cultivation cannot justly be enacted. 

4, I hold the Indigo cultivation, carried on as it usually is in 
Bengal, to be a forced cultivation, and this I consider to be proved by 
the admission of every planter and of every other person I have ever 
conversed with on the subject ; that no Ryot, receiving an advance 
of say 10 Rupees, would for his own profit grow Indigo if allowed to 
grow any other crop. Mr. Beaufort himself, in the 8th paragraph of 
his report, allows that the “ Ryot has a great aversion to Indigo," and 
why is this, but that the Ryot knows Indigo is not a paying crop! 
He will readily talto the Planter’s money when he can get it, just as the 
Planters themselves and their masters some years ago took money from 
the Union Bank, but then having secured the cash, he will endeavour 
to evade a losing bargain, because he feels that the honest performance 
of the contract will profit him nothing ; and this is the reason, and the 
only reason, why the Ryot having taken the Planter s money is so easily 
led away by the Zemindar or other party instigating him to the 
breach of his engagement. But is the Planter deserving of pity?— 
certainly not He knows beforehand that nine Ryots out of ten with 
whom he deals are rogues, that they will cheat him if they can ; and he 
has therefore only to blame himself for putting himself in their power. 
He can easily protect himself. He has simply to keep his money in 
his own pocket, and to hire land where he can get it, and to carry 
on the Indigo cultivation by hired labour, if he thinks the cultivation 
will pay him. His case no more calls for any special protection on the 
part of the Government than does that of the Native Mahajun who 
advances money for Rico or Sugar-cane. 


From J. H. Mangles, ESq., Officiating Joint Magistrate of Baraset, to 
the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division,—(No. 376, dated the 30th 
June, 1856.) * 

5. * * * * I am fully impressed with the conviction that the 
present system of Indigo planting is in most cases forced and unnatural, 
and that it cannot act otherwise than oppressively towards the cultiva- 


* Selections XXXIIL, pp. lOJ-102. 
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tors of the soil. It may bo, and no doubt is, prolmblo that in tlio nui jority 
<>t cases the operation of this system is and will bo bomo with the 
apathy characteristic of the coimtiy, but occasions will of course occur 
wln;ii the resistance of oppression by violence will give rise to very 
surious brcaclics of the peace. 

II. It is (wtrc-iivdy doubtful, I think, whether any ucw enactment 
cmlil eft'ociually check the evil I omplain of. The vicinity of justice 
wuuld undoubtedly bo more effectual than any other remedy, and I can¬ 
not help thinking that the cheap justice at every man’s door wliich 
Indigo Planters are always calling for, would in a short time alm(»sfc 
entirely destroy the whole present system of cultivation. I most readily, 
liowi'ver, acquit the majority of European Planters of any active participa- 
tion in the oppression which goes on under the authority of their names, 
but they know that they must wink at it to a certain extent, and by trust¬ 
ing their Gomashtas, Ac., fiir too implicitly, lay temptations in their way 
to carry it far btwoml what they oven .suspect, or, if they did, would 
lolorate. 

7. * ^ * I am fully convinced that here, and especially in the 

Kobrah case, a forced sy.stem alone kccp.s a plant of Indigo in the country. 
A oar or two agt) the Zemindar who, according to Mr. Hampton, is 
.stirring up the Ryots not to sow for him, had a Factory of his own. He 
has now given it up, and 1 am informed that the Ryots pay him 
yearly a large sum not to revive it. I doubt very much whether, when 
Indigo is grown, the Ryots even got a full qidd qri'O qito at all on any 
pre-arranged, however reduced, rate. But supposing thus much, the 
rate is never viewed as advantageous to them, Ixjcause far below the 
rate of profit attainable from other crops. As long as this remains so, 
and Mr. Hampton, with ■whom I spoke on the fMbJect, allowed the latter 
part of iny remark to Ijc true, it is folly to say that the sy,stein must not 
bi‘ os.seutially a forced one. 

.S. Indigo Plantcivs, I know, constantly lay .stre.ss on the apparent 
greater well-being of Ryots on Indigo estates, as compared with those 
under the ordinary Zemindars. It may be quite true what they say, and 
vet my position that planting Is forced remain as I have stated it. 

Z 'lnindars, wo arc all aware, are habitually guilty of frightful oppression 

8 
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and extortion. Although I admit then that Indigo Planters are not so 
bad masters as they are, a very wide margin of exaction is still quite 
consistent with the admission. It is very little to say that English 
gentlemen treat tlieir Ryots not quite so badly avS ignorant and half 
savage Natives, proverbially unworthy of their positions. Government 
has surely a right to expect that the deference between the two shall 
be far more striking and positive ; but this as long as Indigo Planters 
se'rvants phm.ler the Ryots’ houses, or drive off their cattle, or illegally 
imprison their persons, can never be. 

From the Lieut. -Governor of Bengal, to A. Sconce, Esq., Legislative 
Metnlier for Bengal,— (Belvidere, dated the 23rd March, 1860.) * 

I AM myself of the opinion that the Indigo cultivators have, and 
long have had, great and increasing ground of just complaint against 
the whole system of Indigo cultivation. But if they desired to hicak 
off their connection with that system, they should have done so before 
receiving the 'season’s advances. After working off existing engagements, 
for which they have received the usual advance, they will liavc it in 
their power honestly to refuse to grow another plant of Indigo unless 
it is made for their own interest to do so. It will he monstrous if they 
are not allowed, not merely by the theory of the Law, but in effect, to 
exercise their legal and moral right in this matter. But they have, in 
, ray opinion, no moral right, and certainly tliey have no legal right, to 
turn suddenly round upon the Planters, and with nothing to complain 
of now, more than they had before, to refuse to do wdiat up to this 
moment they have led the Planters to expect that they would do accord¬ 
ing to custom and agreement. I conceive, that wliether the custom is 
good or bad, and whethei the agreement on the Ryot’s part bo provident 
or improvident, and whether the general position of the Ryot who grows 
Indigo he or be not, for the time being, one of great hardship, no 
individual Ryot has a moral right to break his'. agreement. And still 
less can 1 think that a mass of Ryots who have agreed, and accepted 
advances in the usual manner, have any moral right to combine for the 

purpose of simultaneously breaking their agreements- in order to ruin 

^ - - - —. . . 

• Selections XXXIll., p. 30S. 
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tlio otlior party. Aguiiist sucli a combination,—and for tlie purpose 
of saving from ruin, if possible, a great commercial interest, wliicli, 
bowevor false its position may long have been, has certainly done nothing 
to the injury of the R 3 ’(>t since the la.st advances were imule and 
ar‘(v])tcd in usual course a few weeks ago,—it appears to me that a law 
giving a very summary but still a fair trial, and inflicting penal damages 
on the party wlio after a fair trial is found to be determined wilfully 
to break his cugagmeut.':, is both justifiable and proper. Tlie Drtift of a 
Law whit'h I enclose docs uo more than this, but I am of opinion that 
no Law that could In? framed regarding Indigo Planting at the pre.sent 
moment should be more than temporary. Especially, I think that jio 
Law in tl>e iuten'st of the Planter could, at the present moment, be 
boiK'stiy propo.se(l wliic.li should have any effect beyond the season now 
ruuniug on. We all of us know that the system is full of abuses. 
If wc had jiovcr ho:uii a word about Indigo Planting since we arrivctl 
in India; if tlicre was not upon record a single case of abuse, on tlio 
part of an Indigo Planter or a Zemindar (and in this respect I desire to 
draw no invidious distinction between one class and another), the mere 
fact of the existence of the present difficulty would in itself prove that 
the system i.s rotten, and that the rotteniios'. consists in this, tliat in 
practice the Ry(jt is made to act like a slave, not like a free man. Uiuler 
a wholesome and fair sv-stom of trade there must he in all dcaliii'vs 
bctwu'on two partie.s mutual g;iin, or at least the hope of mutual gain, 
and both jwrtics to every tlealing must bo free agents. If, thereforo, 
gie liidigo Planting trade wore in a wliole-somc and fair state, and an 
ecpial Ijaw were practically applicable to the rich and to the poor in 
ilcalings between Planter and Ryot,, it is certain that the Ryot would be 
as much afraid of the manufacturer not buying his plant, as clamorous 
for a special Law on his side, as the manufacturer is afraid that the 
Ryot will not cultivate and supply him with enough of the plant, and 
clamorous for special Law on his side. We see that the present strug 
gle on the part of the Ryots i,s to avoid the cultivation of Indigo. 
From this it is certain that Ryots who cultivate Indigo are forced 
to do so by illegitimate coercion. The same men who fight for the 
privilege of cultivating a field with Rice, for sale in the open market, 
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jirc uow almost in iri ordur lo os<'*''>|io llio calamity ofcnl- 

tivatin" a field witli Indigo for sale (if sale it can Ik; called) to the 
Plan Or. 

'riiere iiuhI Oc a lliorougli inquiry into the v.hulo .system. There 
would }iav<! l«'cn .such an iiujuiry long ago, f heliovo, if people had not 
lieen a(iai<l of hringiiig on such a en.-^is as has now occurred. The 
.syshun was such, that sooner or later a crisis was ccj tain ; it has now come 
in the, iiatiiial eour.^v; of things, and there is no longer jtn e.'vcuse for 
.■'lurking the di selo.sun; of the disea.se, and the application of the remedy. 
K«)r the.'.r; H-.'isoiis I could re(;oimnend jio Law other than a tempoia'v 
Law, and no La.vv of any .sort uuh.’.ss it.s proniulga* iuii tollieTlyf)ts nia\ ht; 
aecom[>anied with a ])romi.so of full and thor.mgh impiiry into jiast 
|iiaflici‘, and thereafter of a w'ell consid(-rod Lew' whieh shall rdterd 

piaelieally e(|ual and coujpletc protection lo tlic ll\ots as well as to the 
I'l.ant'.i. 


C. H. Mam : i, CWulU I'liutln? oiid I’ubiotn'.i." 1'. 


i“", \i'. ], \Vi slija s l..'n., 
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<T1ig Hoa’ble AiUey Bdm, Bi present Magistrate, Colleotor, and Salt 

Agent, Cuttack.*^ ^ 

SSTl. Preeideni] WUl you state to the OomnnaaioQ the distfid|ji 
and app^ntments in ^rhioh you have had 'expenenoe M. mst first^. 
appointed i^gsistant Magisttato and CoUect(Mr ^ Bqjshahye, esiAt 
a i^ort of the SiiMivision Metidto in that dt|^ 

I taeihen to ^ Subdivision of AntphgftM in ^ dk|M' 

of ]j{oetsb$da^pemployed ep^ duty, and then ma|e, 

Oiffi^ndadenar of. the Son^ rei^nahs^ aaid was ap-j 

pointy 0>l]eo^ of BerSeet then I oMckted' 

as'JuiuQrSs^feiaiyto^^S^atdof BevenuAnndth^ myj 

eppQ^mOei*f^i 0|it^at^, Ib^trate and OoHeotor and Sdllf Agent 
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‘]57i During tlie tunc you lioM these ap|ioint^euts, did yoty endea¬ 
vour to mix familiarly with the people, and had you froquout opportunities 
of ascertaining the working of the Ipdigo system ?-T>-yes, I always endea¬ 
vour to mix as much as I could with the people, fo ascertain their views 
upon all fluBjccts, and, in the districts of Rajshaliyc, Moorshedabad, and 
Baraset, 1 liad ample opportunities of ascertaining, both from the natives 
and the planters, the working of the system. 

3573. Do you hold the opinion that that cultivation i& the result of 
free agency on the part of the ryots, oi that it is in a great measuro 
compulsoiy ?—My opinion is, that with the exception of factories which 
have a large extent of cfmi' lands cultivated, it is iu no instance the 
result of free agency, but that it is alWiiys compulsoiy. 

3574. Will you state to the Commission as fully as you can, the 

facts, proofs, or reasons which ‘ have induced you to ln>ld this belief ?— 
Flntt I believe it to k* unpiofitablo, ami theiefoio I cannot believe that 
any ryot would consimt to take up that cultivation, involving as it does 
serious pecuniary loss to liiinselt; H>co)vihf, it^ involves an amount of 
harassing inti‘rfeieuce to winch lio fico agi'iit would siilyect himself; 
thirdly, from a consideration ot the acts of violence to which the'Plan¬ 
ters liave throughout bism compt'llcd to icsoit to keep up this cultivation 
as proved by the Criminal llecuids ot Bengal; fourthly, fioin the ad¬ 
missions of the planteis thuinsclvos that if the i^ots wine fice agents, 
they would not cultivate Indigo ; the necessity under which the 

planters state themselves to he ot sp nding large sums in the purchase 
of zeiuindaiuis and other descriptions of rights, giving tlicm territorial 
influence and ]X)wer^ of compulsion, without which they would lie unable 
to procure the cultivation of Indigo ; hijcthly, the statements ut ryots 
and the people generally in the districA iu which I have been; seventlUy, 
the fact that, as soon os the ryots became awaro of the fact that th^ 
were by law and practically free agents, thi^ at ono> refused to continue 
the cultivation. 

3373. Can you,/point to any particular recoids, printed or other, in 
supjiort of your assertion regarding acts erf violence ?—I to haml in 

an abstract of {brty-ninc serious cases of murder, homicide, riot, arson, 
daooity, plunder, and kidnapping, which have occurred from the year 1330 
to li859, some of which I have taken fbm records whi(di came before mo 
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(lurit^iny incumbency , otbcrsi from pjrmtcti Niaamut mpoith, nnd all 
from authenticated papers. I also give a 61e of heinous Ga.scs connected 
idth the eultivation of Indigo, which occurred previous to the year IhlO, 
with a view of showing, that on the commencement of tlm System of 
pnvate trade in the interior of the eountiy, these acts of ^ence were 
resorted to, and in consequence of those acts, Hve Europeans were 
punished, and deported from tlie eounti} , and the Government, m a 
Circular t)rdei of the 20th July, 181 (b eomidered itnoccbsaiy to warn 
the Magistiates, to thock the system of forcing the cultivation by moani 
of ailvances on ryots This Ltet statement I ha\e derived from a printe<l 
Pailiamentaiy Report of 1820, on the occtisioii whon Iho Directois of 
the Company weic chaigeil %ith impeding the wttlement ot Europeans 
The great majority of the rises in the fiist list filed have occurted 
within the last ten years 

3170 Could you state how many of the alx>\ c eases came under join 
personal observation as Magisiiati' ^ -Undei my own actual obslprva- 
tion I only romemlier two casts of tlioso noted in the list One was 
the case of kidnapping in fShanpore Facto?y, Bansbaini in,thi 
Rajshaliye ^stnet, in winch one man was confined and <hed in. 
the godown, and Ins lx)dy was thrown hy the factory siivant**, and 
sunk by me«ins ot bigs of bneks, in a ilml Tins f know from 
having been assistant to the Magistrate who tried (he case, and 
King acquainted with the paitios concennHl m it The native 
sirvants ot tho t.ictorv wuo puiiislicd b) the Judge, hut wuxe re¬ 
leased by the Ni^mut who lulcd, that although there was no 
doubt tlip man had met his death wluJst contiiuKl in tlie godown, yet 
that there was no distinct pi oof of the piceisc ineails ]>y which he met 
hiB death, and theretorc they mcfhly punished those who werf oiig.jged 
in coucikding tho body Aimtlici case mentioned the‘re winch I mysoll 
investigated, was acasem which the soivants bf the Hohia Factory 
wont with a Lirgo paily of jiloughmeii and ploughs, and ploughed up 
about 125 beegahs of theiyots cultivation, and sowed Indigo on the 
lamk I impnsoned the hietoiy people, and was reprimanded for 
lemenoy, and for ha\ing shown a pre)udicem favour of the {danters 
Another case which I want to mention, w'hich though witbm my own 
knowledge, is not contained lu the hat, was, that, when I went to the 
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Aimmgabad 8ttb-divi»ion, 1 fuimd that it was the custom to carry off the 
cattle of the ryots who would not sow indigo. It having been brought 
to my notice that a great deal of suffering was occasioned to the ry<^, 
by the «ile^f their cattle in the previous year, 1 iuKtitUted enquiries, and 
having ascertained one of the places in which the cattle were kept, 1 sent 
out a party of police, and released from one of the out-factories about two 
or three hundred head of cattle which oven when brought to my own houses 
the ryots through fear of the planter were afraid, for several days, to 
come forwiud and claim. 

3577. What was the distance of the Sub-<iivision from the head 
quarter; of the factory, and why was the Sub-ili vision established 
there ?—The Ass^itant Magistrate’s residence was between fifty and one 
hundred yards from the factory, and the Sub-division was established 
partly on account of the disputes between Messrs. Lyon and White on 
the one part, and Mr. David Andrew on tl»e other; and partly on 
acoQfut of the number of complaints wliich came from that quarter, of 
the oppression to which the people were subjected by the servants of 
the, factories. On joining the Sub-division, the head-quaiter house 
was not being yet erected, and not knowing tlie causes wbii^ letl to the 
selection of that site, I recommended its removal to the Itrwn of 
Junghypore, ‘which was the principal of trade in that part of 

the countiy. On going to Aurungabad great objections were raised by 
the planters, however, to the selection of a site so close to the. factory, 
on the grounds that the Magistral c’s Court would interfere with 
the business of the factory. It is worthy^ of remark that it was the 
factories of these two firms, wliich were first attacked during these 
disturbances. In justice, however, to the Manager, Mr. McLeod, I wish 
to state that I always found him personally willing, so far as was 
conristent with the interests of his employer, to pay attention to the 
complaints of the peoj^le, and,, to this, may, in a great measure, be 
attributed the fact that the factory was not then a paying concern. 
Since then ,the cultivation has greatly been increased, and I am of 
opinion that it was owing to that that the late dlsturliances took place 
in that concern. 

357|^ Mr. fet^gu 99 on.] • In the forty-nine cases which you ferretted 
ou^ having occurred during the last thirty years,'is dt not the 
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case that in in<»'e than half of them, Eiiropeaos have not beeii 
accused, or, if accused, have been ac^iuitted I—There are scarc^y 
any one of these cases, in which the European or principal manager' 
of the conc^ has ever been put upon his trial, aj^ou^ in 
many of them, the Judges trying the cases have expr^sed strong 
opinions that such Europeans were themselves impUcated in them; 
aud it is to this importunity and freedom from responsibility that I 
attribute the constant lecurrenee of these violent outrages. 

8579. In such instances as you ])avc mentioned, was it not a gross 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Government not tr) pro.secute tlie 
Europeans?—^There certainly was a failuie of justice which, in my opi¬ 
nion, may, to ajsertain extent, be attributeil to the s^fong bias which 
the Governor and many of tlio officers’ of Government have always*^ 
displayed in favour of those engaged in this particular cultivation ; this 
may also partly have arisen from the difficulty which exists under the 
present law of obtaining a. conviction against Europeans, as for instilucc 
in the case in which a planter named Dick alias Richard Aimes, was 
murdered by a European jdanter naindd Jones, a French planter named 
Pierre Aller, and some native servants, in which the Frenchman and the 
natives ‘ being amonablo to the courts of the country, were imprisoned 
for life, whilst Yong, the Europeg^ British subject, not being subject to 
the jurisdiction of the local court, was tried in Her Majesty’s Supreme 
Court in Calcutta, and was acciuitted on precisely the same evidence as 
was brought agaiiLst the foreigners and natives who were convicted in the 
district court; the sentence being upheld by tljc Nij^imut Adawlut. 

3580. Then, you consider that in that case justice w'us obtained in 
the Mofussil Courts and denied in the Supremo C!ourt ?—T consider that 
the Judges of the Court of the Nizamiit Adawlut are fully as competent 
to come to a decision on the evidence before thorn, as a Gilcntta Petty 
Jury. I shall therefore consider that in this instance a failure of justice 
occurred in the Supreme Court. 

3581. If I tell you, that I was in the Supreme Court during the 
whole of that trial and with a strong feeling against tho prisoner, and 
that I, and most other gentlemen in Calcutta, considered it impossible to 
find him guilty on tho .evidence, would it alter your opinioii in any 
'manner?—aa with those (acts before them, and comnibnting on 
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those facts, the Sudflor Court subsoquoutly convicted the remaimlcr of 
that party as accessories to the murder on that evidefice; the previous 
acquittal in the Supremo Court, and the <listrust tlirown upon the 
evidence havinff l>i;cn urffcd by the defendant’s counsel, and ovcr-iTSilcld. 
Moreover, if the murder was not committed, where is Dick alias Riclwi’d 
Aimes, who lias never appeared since. 

3582. Ill the other cases contained in your list in which no remarks 
arc rnailc by the Jud^ms, is it merely your opinion that the Europeans 
among them were guilty piirtio.s, and should have lieen punished?— 
Having had very little couversatioii with any other parties on Uie merits 
of these cases, I am not prepared to state whether any other person has 
fomasl the san^*. opinion, but in my own certainty, the Euiopean who 
organized an attack, who concdals the offence, and in one insfaiice even 
allowed one of his servants who had murdered a ryot, to lie concealed, 
whilst a third party was sentenced capitally, should bo held liable to the 
“Same punishment as a native of this country would have iu all probabi¬ 
lity been subjected to, if be coramitteil the same offence. I allude to 
the case of Mr. Patrick Smith, of*Dullcemulla Factory, in which a ser- 
vant of his murdereil a chowkidar who endeavoured to resist the car¬ 
rying off of ryots who refused to take advances for the cultiv.'ition of 
Indigo. The man admitted the murder to Mr. Smith the same day. 
The actual murderer in that case was not apprehended, but another ser¬ 
vant of the name of Ram Singh was capitally sentenced for that crime. 
Some inonth.s subseipicntly a second murder w'as committed by the same 
man, and a rumour spread that this mau was really the murderer in the 
former case. On the representation of Mr. Hills, Dr. Archer, and othere, 
Mr. {Smith then appeared before the Suddor Court, ami in consequence 
of the statement there made, the Sentence of Ram Singh was commuted, 
and the real culprit was apprehended. 

. 3583. Then, in this" instance, did not the Sessions Judge and the 
Sudder Nizamut convict and sentence to lie huii^ the wrong man i— 
ITiey convicted the accomplice who was present at the time, but who 
had not actually struck the fatal Wow, iusteail of the principal who was 
concealed in the factory, whore he was subsequently found by the 
Magistrat^t;' This arow from the fact that the two men wore up-cmintry 
lattials, JsSt natives of Bengal, in cohswj[u^ce of which some confusion 
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occumed in the idcmtiftcatiuu of the principal , and the iiccQinpli 9 e hy 
ignorant Bengali ryots. If the Eunipcau planter luwl come forward, a« 
disapproving of the crime, as he was bound to do before tho Magistrate 

the Set^ions, this difficulty of identification would not have arisen. 
The conviction of the Courts was acconliug to tJie evidence Iiefore them. 

3584. PresideiU.] Is it not a very unu.sual thing for additional or 
supplementary evidence to he cither otFored or received Ixjforo the Sudder 
Nizaraut, such Court deciding only from the records ?—I never heprd of 
a similar course of proceeding; 1 helhive tlie evidence to have been 
received at the instance of the two Messrs. Tit'vor, one of whom was Legal 
Remembrancer at the time. 

3585. Mr. Fergiutson.] In tho course of cuquirie.'i, ^ave you not come 
across similar cases in the Opium and Halt Departments.—^No; 1 hav^ 
not perused any records, nor have T any personal knowledge of siuth cases. 

3586. Have you not heard df similar cjises in one of the Salt 
Agencies in the Midnaporc Ziliah ?—I have heard that some heinous 
oflenco.s occiinod in some^way connecte<l with the Salt Department at 
Uidgclee last year. In what way these cjises arose, or in what way they 
wore connected with tho Salt Department, I liave no kiiowledgo what¬ 
ever ; I believe them to have arisen from disputes lietween the prevent¬ 
ive ami manufacturing branches of tho Salt Department; hut my 
kuowlcdge is ontii'ely derived from geuercol rumours. In tho Opium 
Depaitracnt i have never licanl of any cases whatever. 

3587. Do not any %ase similar to those in your list arise from 
tlisputes between rival native zcmiiidiu'.s respecting lands, liauts, 
&C. ?—Freciuent • affrays and kidnapping arise from such sources of 
dispute, but of late years they have nearly ceased in that part 
of the country of which I have special knowledge, and I believe 
generally throughout Bengal; they, however, more frequently take the 
form of disputes between two strong contending parties well able 
to cope with one another, and do not, as in the Indigo ca.ses, show tho 
strong continually preying on the weak, and disputes arising i)ut of a 
false system of trade. . 

3588. Have you any reason to believe that the sptem carried on in 
the silk trade was different as regards ryots from that of the Indigo 
•busiiie>88l—I have no knowledge on the subject 
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Have the ludligo coses now ceased iu Bengal together wiUk the 
cftmtion of the same zemindaiy affrays, or do the former confciime in 
any district while the latter have ceased ?—I believe the establishment 
of the numerous Sub-divirious throughout Bengal has had the efiect of 
decreasing violent open outrages of every description, such as affrays; 
but the seizing of lyotsandthe confinement within the factory walls, 
has, in my opinion, increased as violent overt acts have decreased The 
greatei^t increase, however, is in cases unconnected witli Indigo on account 
of the fear which the zemindars have of these Sub-divisions, and the 
great facility whicli is afforded to the European planters of opposing the 
lyots in any way which does not involve any great publicity, such as 
would necessarily attract the attention of the higher- autliorities, 

0 3590. Are kidnapping and imprisonment still carri^ on by zemin¬ 
dars as well as planters?—Yes, I believe they are in many instances; 
but since the passing of Act X of' 1859, I believe that they have 
grefitly decreased. , r 

3591. Then, has the increase of these offences to which you alluded 
solely occurred in Indigo Concerns ?—^Whether it is that there is an 
actual increase, or whether it is that the establishment of Sub-divisions 
have brought them to light, or whether it is that the punishment of 
several plailters for this offence has given the ryots greater confidence to 
speak more openly of these things, I am not sure; but I have certainly 
heard more of such cases within the last few years than before, and I 
believe that it may be attributed to tbe increasdl reluctanco of the ryots 
to sow without suoh compulsion, and also to the check which has been 
given to such outrages. 

3502. In case 18. you remark that the Europeans for whose bene¬ 
fit the crime was committed were not punished. Do you ground that 
opinion from tbe observations of tbe Judge or from what you read of 
the case ?—To the best*of my recollection the printed report of the case 
will show that the Judge, Mr. G. G. Cheap, rmarks that the case was 
one in which great blame attached to Mr. Tripp, and said it was cause 
of greit regret to him to put on record tbe com niision of such violent 
outrages by Europeans, but that ho was glad to state that Mn Kenny, 
the proprietor of the concern, was on his way to £oglan(|» and. was not 


thereforo^ponsible. 
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3593> Itt case 29 you reinark that Mr. Frencli \va» in the jail in 
which these men were confined at the time. Do you mean Uy your 
remarks on that (sise that Mr. French ought to have been brought to 
trial ?>-Jndging fiom the evidence, as it appears in the ptinted report 
of tlfe Suddar Court, I should, if I had been tbe Magistrate before 
that case came, have committed Mr. Frencli to take his trial, as 
it appears that he compromised the case by giving co£npeu.sation to the 
owner of the boat. 

3594. In case 89 yo^ obseiTo the .servants were imprisoned, but 
Mr. W. CoUis, who was admitted by the Judge to give the order, was 
not put on .tiial, by virtue of hi.s descent from European stt)ck, on what 
is that remark founded?—It is my strong opinioji derived from u peru¬ 
sal of the case. |p’or the Judge stated that the order was given by. M^ 
W. Collis himseli and I can conceive no other possible reason, wljy, tt 
the Judge conswlered Mr. Collis to have been guilty, he should not have 
taken steps to briilg him to justice, and, judging from the practico of the 
courts, I feel convinced that had he been a native his trial would hav(‘ 
been directed. 

3595. On the whole, considering the numlwr of districts .and the 
number of Indigo concerns and of planters engaged, also the period of 
time over whicii these cases extend ; considering also the state of society 
in the Mofussil, do yon consider that these soriou.s cases frequent, rare, 
or otherwise ?—Those ewes do not in any vxty roj>resent the total 
amount of such outraged that have been committed during the perial 
embraced. Tho greater part of the selected case.s of which an abstract 
has been given, are only those of so serious a nature as necessitated, a 
reference to the Sudder Coiurt either on account of the severity of the 
penalty involved, or in appeal on points of Jaw. < My own opinion is 
that not one tithe of the offences actually committed ever camo before 
any court at all; of those which are actually bmught up by the fwlice, 
very many are disposed of by the Magistrate himself; and others of a 
more serious nature are decided by the Sessions Court without reference 

n ^ 

to the Nizamut. I have not had tlie means at my jdisposal to enable, me 
to lay before the Committee any memorandum of such cases. The im¬ 
proved administration of the polic# lurising 'fiom the increase of Sub- 
'divisftns has decreased the numlkl of violent crimes <ff late years, but 
it has, as a consequence, checked the cultivation of Indigo. 
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3590. Mr. Temple.] But, on the whole, do yon consider that plan¬ 
ters raiXily resort to serious violence or frequently; and do you believe 
tliat these deeds of violence are committed by a few planters or by the 
majority, or wliat ?—I Ixiliove that deeds of the Tiolence of those noted 
in the abstract filed, are not frequent, but still they are such, As to 
keep up ami peqjetuate a feeling of terrorism without which, in my 
opinion, the cultivation of Indigo could not he carried on for one day. 
Any act of great violence, committed in any district, such for instance, 
as the attack of the villag(3 of Haut-da.yal, in^the district of Rajshahye, 
in the concern . of M(.‘ssr.s. d, and Jl. Watson and Co., in which three 
villages W(>ro gutted, tlirce cultivators killed, and six wounded, would bo 
enough to strike teiTor into the hearts of tlie ryots, in that part of the 
^)nHtry for many years to come, and it is only • when||fthe ^lyots have 
*)rgotten such acts a.s these, that any fresh violence of this sort is 
owssury. I hclitfvu that there are many planters who do all in their 
power to avoid having rocourso to such expedients, but it will be 
found that one or tw(i outrages of the most serious descriptum have 
occtirred within the remembrance of men in every district and with 
every concern. 

3597 . Have you known many plaiiteifi, wlio would not under any 
ciix'umstances theiuselves order or authorize such proceedings ; and do 
you know, whether such things could or could not be done by the ser- 
vant without the authority of the master?—I know many planters 
wlio would ueitlior authorize nor oido»’ such proceedings, but the system 
is such that they are frequently involved in such cases against their vrill; 
that tlie system which they pursue, and the clas.s of servants that they 
employ, force them to this ; the worst that ean be said of such men is, 
that wbeu.‘they arc so i.uvolvcd, they do not come forward as they 
should do, and publicly disown, the acts of thein servants and render 
assistance in bringing them to justice. 

3698. You have mentioned generally that European , planters are, 
priuitically, never pimishe«l for acts of violence ; is it that prosecutions 
are instituted by the Mofussil Authorilies, and fail in the Supremo 
Court, or is it'that prosecution is not attempted, and if the latter be 
the^^oause, what is the reason ?—Prosecutions ore scarcely ever attempted. 
The reason ^ this is partly hccaul^ Mofussil jS^lagist)|^s knovr the 
ilifficulty of procuring a conviction in the Supreme Court, partly from 
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great anwiltingiicss among prosccutoi'b and witnesses to sabject Uicm' 
solves to the liability to come to (Jalciftta to attend tho Snpmmo Couit 
and to a great extent to the bios in Ijwuur of the planter^ wliioh has 
been too frequently displayed by men in all positions from tho liigh^t 
officers of the Government down to flu* lowosf. 


35.9J). As an officer of Mofussil ("CjMjrieuce, what do yoti consider to 
bo pnictically the diffiouUu's of prosecuting tho planters* llofore the 
Supremo Court; or how do tlieso (iilIi('uUic& uiise ?—-Jt never fell to my 
lot to have to commit any planter, ])ut jtidging from mv ex})erionco as 
a Justice of the Ptwo, in obtaining colvietious against liluroiieatw, 1 
consider that very great pnietie.il dillii ulties exibt. For instnnex', f h.ave 
committed iSuroueaus to the Siqiremc Court, the bill has thrown 
out by the gi'aniljury under ciiouiusl.iuce, which.b'd tlu* Govenimcut tH 


direct a re-connuil tal on tho sanio cvitlencc. 


Tiic evidence was descrilied 


by the Advocate General as being ot the most clear and conclusive tloscrip- 
tion The piutie>, wi're le-coiniiiitted on prceiselj^tbc same e\idt'uco, anil 
wt'i'c convicted and senteueed. In another case, I committed an officer foi 
trial for maualauglitor. The officer admitted before me 1ki\ ing coiumiUcd 
the assault which led to the niaus dc.ith. The medical ovideuco showed 
that although the man was in had hc,ilth, yet his health had licen 
hastened by tho injutics ho had received. The giaml jury threw out 
thcjiiill; and it is in cases like these, that disheaiten Mofussil Mjigis- 
trates fiom committing Euio])eaiis to the Supremo Court 

3 (100. But as a M.igistiato and Jubtiee of the Pi'aco, would yon not 
commit an offender, if you believed him guilty on tho evidonee, iiie-j|)i»e- 
tively as to your opinion as to wh.tt might be the view talon hy a 
Calcutta petty jury or grand jury ?—As a judicial officer, if the ovidonee 
was vci’y clear in any case before me, I should commit, but, as an execu¬ 
tive officer, I should hesitate to take up many c^ses against Kuropcaus, 
which under tho circumstances 1 should consider it incumbent on me 
to proceed with, 

31)01., Mr. Fergmson]^ In this list I see eight names of persons 
whom I personally kuow to l)e foreigners, and parties Habib to the 
Mofussil Court; can you account for their not being proceeded against, 
jf there were My good guilds for.^ doing so ?—Of the evidence against 
the parties psfficularlf alluded to in the cases you haVc mentioned, 1 
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am not prepaneil to speak without a reforencse to the casoa, but the 
exemption to which you allude wsft probatjly Explained in my previous 
answer, in which I noticed the great bias which has always existed in 
favour of planters from the very beginning. 

3602. Then do you consider that, the Government officials have 
sacrificed justice to favour the planters ?—I consider tliat it has frequent¬ 
ly been the case, and I have stated so in official reports. I will go fur¬ 
ther and say, that as an young assistant^ I confess I have favoured my 
own countrymen in several instances, 

3603. Biilxx) G. M. GJuiiiterjee.] Do you believe that if the 
European planters in the' Mofussil wore subject to equal laws and 
smno punishment with the natives of the country, theyi would be 
fetciTCtl from (Mjimnitting the oppressions you have alluded tol—I 
Iwliove that with the ku<wledge that they were subject to the Courts, 
and did not. enjoy tlie perfect practical impunity which they nOw possess, 
the system of force which is known to all to have existed so long, would 
not liave Ixjen c()ntimic?l by the planters. ■ 

.‘ffiOt. fs it not tlie case tliat if a Native gentleman and an European 
gentleman, a British subject, were found guilty of a similar offence 
lieforc a Mofussil Magistrate, the fornier might bo sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment, \\'hereas the latter might get off by paying a fine to the extent 
of 500 rupees ?—If an English goiitlcm£ffi and g, Native gentleman were 
placed side by side in tlio same case, I hardly think that any Magistrate 
could punish them in a different maimer, but 'in similar but separate 

I 

cases, 1 tliink that it would frequently happen that a Native gentleman 
would bb imprisoned, whereas the European would only be fined, because 
the Magistrate has not, except in particular cases, the power of iiiipri* 
soning an European. 

3605. During the time the Indigo planters were vested with magis¬ 

terial powers, did not some of them abuse their power, within your own 
knowledge, to serve their own interests?—^There were no honoraiy 
Magistrates in my district. , > 

3606. Mr. Fergu^aon.] In the present state of the Mofussil Courts 
and with the present Judges who preside in them, would you like to see 
any European friend tried ih them think tfeat if the courts Are.good 
enough tqf tlfce natives, they are good ^aaough foilt Eurcjfema If they 
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aie not good enough for mtiv^ they aio not fit to havo any jurisdictroii 
at all over any one. As far as I am myself concerned, I would soonm' 
be tried; if innocent, in the local Sessions Court, with an ajmeal to the 
Jfizanmt, than in the Supreme Court. If guilty,' I would prefer the 
Supreme Court and a Calcutta juiy. 

3607. PreaidmUil Seveml witnesses have either stated’ or admitted 
that Indigo cultivation is unprofitable ami unpopular with the i}'ots, and 
you yourself have declared your belief that the cultivation for years has 
Ikien compulsory; how do you reconcile those mlmissions and yow 
belief with tlie fact, that the system has' gone on for years without 
any change ?—^or many reasons: first, that the people of Bengal am 
naturally patient in enduring oppressions. Years of tpanny and oppres¬ 
sion have taught them to \iea.r every wong witlunit resistance. Thei^ 
feelings have taken the form of sullen morose hate, nithcr than active 
oppasition. The.se peut-iijr feelings have now for the first time foimtl a 
vent; secondly, the Police Courts have, until tlnj last four or five years, 
been out of their reach. Tlu'. ptonter having the rights of a zemindar, 
has reigned oyer them with the powers of a dosi)ot. lljcy djired not 
leave their homes to go* and complain at a distant station ; if they did 
so, they nin the risk of rettirning to find their cattle carried off^ or a 
relative illegally confined. Even in cast's in which, on those complaints, 
the police when deputed to hofd tui investigation, sometimc.s tlirough 
fear of the planter, and sometimes corrupteil by his money, nearly 
always influence by .some means or other, reported the case against the 
ryot- The ryot would then be worse off than Ixfforc, and his only 
hope of peace, lay in cultivating Indigo without oppo.sition, but not as 
a. free agent ;■ Bengalis have not usually that power of con¬ 

joint action which would enable them with any prospect of success to 
form a combination against the planters ; fourtJjLly, ryots, from what¬ 
ever causes it may have arisen, have certainly all along be]iove<l* that 
Government aftd Government officials were interested in the cultivation * 
of Indigo, that they were so .strongly prcjmliced in favour of tho planter, 
that it was useless to complain. The ryots were unable to undorstandj 
how a man living in terms of the greatest intimacy, and in daily 
^ copimonication with the planter, was capable of deciding coses justly; 
oases in which%ie interests of that planter were concerned. Whatever 
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may l>e the impartiality of the iiidivi^l Magistrate, it would be 
difficult to persuade an uneducated native that intimacy of this 
description i^would not bias a Magistrate in his official acts. This 
intimacy has very often, it may lie 'without tlie knowledge of the 
planter, been made use of by the factory servants as a means to 
accomplish llieir wishes. Again, facilities of complaint have been af¬ 
forded to tim Planters by the higher authorities from which the ryots 
arc altogotlicr excluded, and, I believe it to bo the case that this 
privilege }ia.s Ixjon made u.se to influence siicli higher authority 
against such of the local authorities as may have shown a disposition to 
5o justice between man and man. And there are case^ in whHj the 
removal of official.s has been attributed by the ryots to the influence ^ 
brought to Iwar by tliose in the interests of the planters against such 
officials; fifthly, I IkjHovcj that the pressure of Indigo cultivation hiis 
never Ijcen so severely felt as during the pres'6nt time, although the 
ryots have always i»!wl to sacrifice a portion of their land and labour, the 
loss-has never bec'U .so severe as at tlie present time, when the value of 
that land and lalwiur has greatly incr(3ascd ; formerly those lands gave 
them enough to live upon and p:iy their rents* hut as there was no 
market fi)r surplus pnxiuco, and but little stimulu.s to {icciimulate, it was 
not wort)I their while to grow any great amount of produce, beyond 
what was nece.ssary for their own cousunlption. 

3608. Can you mention any ca.scs within your knowledge, in which 
officials were either interfered with or censured or removed for allegecf' 
bias against planters ?—Moulvee^ Abdool Laticf w|s removed from 
Kalaroa for giving an order protecting tlie ryots against the forcible 

entry of the' planter. My* predecessor at Baraset was complained of 

* 

for saying that it was optional for lyots to sow Indigo or not, anti was 
conpurod by tlio late Iijeutcnant Governor, Of this last case I have no 
kno^edge except what wa* derived from the planters themselves, and 
from the people who still believe him to, have been removed for pro¬ 
tecting them. In my own case, I was, on urivate i-eprescntation-s 
inode by planters, * reprimanded aiSd interfered with \iy the Com- 
nuMioner. Representations wore made to the Government for my 
reTpoval, A the ground that I had told the ryots that the 
cullivaiijp of Ittdigo was optional. And ‘ three petitions tvere 


4 
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presented by parties of influence iu Calcutta^ within a few months, 
demanding ray removal on this account, and I had’ considerable diffi¬ 
culty in defending ray own position and upholding my independence 
as a Magistrate. ^ 

3609. Mr. Fergusson,] Are you aware tiiat the cultivation of In¬ 
digo in the district of Nuddoa does not occupy more than five per cent, 
of its area, and if so, how can it be so severe a pressur^on the lyo^ 
as you have stated it to be?—Admittiii;; thus calculati*in to-be con-ect, 
you must first deduct from that'ai’ca one-third of the whole os follows, 
wood, waste, village, and uuculturabld lands. You must next deduct 
one-third of tins for tliose portions of the district in whidi Indigo cul¬ 
tivation is not carried on, and with which the planter has no connection. 
From the balance you must deduct a very large pn)|)ortion of wot land 
suitable only for th^) cultivation of late rice, and thou if you take the 
remainder, which is tlic most valuable land in the wliole of the tlistrict and 
the most productive, you will find that the planters liave tlirown out of 
profitable cultivation a pniportiou of the best land, which must press 
with ver}’ gi’nat severity on those engaged in the cultivation of profitable 
crops in the part of the district where factories are situated. 

3610. But the seed crops are cold weather crops, which can be grown 
equally with Indigo and early rice ; and do you think that while grain 
crops, such as rice, can bo taken, continually off the same land, it would 
notl^lie better to vary such crops occasionally with ludigo ?■—Provided 

l^hat Indigo were as profitable as any other crop, I can understand tliat 
an occasional crop of that plant might be beneficial to the soil, hut so 
long as it is a dead loss to the ryot, out of pocket, even tlie inferior rieg 
crop is more rernuiierativc to him. But, there are other crops, such as 
jute, sugar-cane, chillied, ginger, turmeric^ iol>acco, which afford tho 
ryot a still greater profit than rice ; but even supposing* that this was 
not the case; the land is the land of the ry^s, i!hey are the bert judges 
of their own interests, and so long as theywject to the cultivatibn of 
Indigo for whatever reason, I can conceive no principle upon which it, 


can be argjied that it is justifiable for a third party to come in and 
insist upon a ryot sowing that to which he objects, although it may 
be in his opinion beneficial to the ryot. 

' 3611. But if a lyot has made a centmet and has receivo^money to 
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HOW ladigo, upon what principle has he a right to decline to go I*— 
If a ryot, h^ng a free agent and acting without force, either actual or 
moral, voluntarily enters into a contract for the cultivation of any crop, 
he is of course Ijoimd to fulfil it, but the result of my experience and 
my enquiries on the subject convince me that in scarcely any instance 
iloes a ryot, being a free agent, enter into contracts or receive advances 
* for tlac cultivation of Indigo, which is admitted by many competent 
authorities to involve a pecuniary loas upon the ryot. One of the main 
elements of the contract, to maho it Ihgal, must be that it has volun¬ 
tarily iK'cn entered into by both*^arties. My own opinion is, that in no 
instances within the last six years at least, have ryots entered' into legal 
contracts for the cultivation of this crop. 

3f)l2. Prenidmt] But will you state the precise nature of your 
(ixperience as to how those contracts are first entertd into t —From my, 
own experience derived from conversations with both ryots and 
planters, ami from the examination of the factory books, «and from 
the inspection of the contracts themselves, - and from constant 
enquiries and inve.stigatioiis for the last four years into fhe matter, I, 
still continue of opinion that the description of the mode as to how 
contracts are entored into, given iii ray letter No. 500, dated 19th Junts 
1858, page 220 of the Blue Book, is a correct description of the manner 
in which advances are given and received. 

3613. Mr. Fergusson.] Do you know that the land in the diHrict 
of Baraaet to which your experience Mid enquiries appear to have beeu|| 
limited, is unsuited for tho cultivation of Indigo, and that it does not 
produce one-half of the plant which tho lands in Kishnaghur and 
Jcssorc do ?—have always understood that tho lands at Baraset were 
amongst the finest lands in Bengal, and as the district borders both on 
JessoTo and Kishnaghtfr, much of the land is precisely of the same 
description as that of tfioto districts. ■ ' 

3614 Do you not think* that the occasional intimacy between the- 
planters and officials is balanced by a similar intimacy between the 
lyots and dart^ah and the native offices of tho district My own ex- 
pmence loads me to believe that fear of the planter’s infiuence and fear 
of the representations he may make to their official superims, rend^ the 

police ^ry apt to side with'*the' planter's people when the opporite 

« 
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party WOTO poor natives. My great difficulty iias always been to gel the 
police to act boldy and straightforwardly in cases of this soil 1 havo 
frequently had to find fault wfth the police for displaying an unjuati' 
dabie bias in favour of the planter. 

3015. Predd&fdt^ Have you tea son to believe that any portion of 
that bias b due to illegal or improper influeuqo, such as tiie payment 
of money, and if so, on what rca.sons do you ground tliat Jbeiieft^-lt has 
freqnmitly been stated to mo by planters, 1 ‘lat unless tliey had recourse 
to tliese moans, thoy would find it difficult to cany ou their business. 

I generally believed that as a rule, the police have hitherto boeu so 
corrupt that tliere is reason to suspect that in very many cases they itave 
boon ho influenced. Of late youis, since constant enquiries luive been 
made into the matter, and an educated and h^hor class of natives havo 
boon employed, and since the salaiy has been increased, there has been 
a mos^ decided improvement in this rospt'cl. 

3610. Then, it is your decided opinion that so far from the Magis¬ 
trates having obhtructod or impi'deii Indigo cultivation, Uioy havo not 
afforded to the ryot the supiwit and protection he might fairly expect ^ 
•~J think that if the law had beoiv>lnctiy administered by the Magis¬ 
trates, and if they had at their disposal a staff of well qualiiied officei-s 
sufficient for them to carry out the law in all cases, the present system 
of cultivation could not have l)cen continued as it has dona I lieUeve 
thutbiany Magistrates havo been detened from doing their duty in 
^his respect, from a sensitive desire to avoid the ignominious repioach ^ 
which has always been raised against them of lieing jealous of the 
uon-official classes ; and, in avoiding this reproach, they have allowed 
themselves to display a bias in favour of the planters, which has in many 
cases led to a failure of justice. 

3617. Mr. You^ mention as one reason, why the lyots, though 
unwilling, havo been cultivating so long, that the*polico courts wore out 
of their reach. Did y(||z refer to tho distance the ryots have to go to 
get justi^, or to the difficulties arising out of the amngements of the 
oourts, or of the character of the ptmht, or to the <Ufficulty anting out 
of the ryots’ fear of tlie planter when he is also a zemindar ?-—I allude 
to the foot that in many districts ryots have to go some thirty or forty 
miles to themearest Magistrate; and that through feur of the planter, 
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who is a zemimkr, Ikj dares not leave his house for this purpose. I 
also- alluded to the fact, that in one district with whidh I was acquiunt- ’ 
ed, the power of one firm is so great, that^he ryots used to come acatoas 
in my district to complain to me, because they dared not go through 
their own district to reach the station at which their own Magistrate 
resided. 

3618. Do you not think that a simple mode of administering jiistice, 
such as that adopted in the cutcherries of the planters, would be much 
more effective than the arrangements at present existing in most of the 
Mofiissil Courts ?—I have no personal knowledge of the system pursued 
in the planter’s cutcherry, hut I arn not prepared to recommend that 
the sy.stem pursued in those courts, as I understand them to be, shonld 
be introduced into the constituted courts of the country. I have no 
doubt that in many cases a planter may dispose of cases with great 
jiLsticc when lus interests are not antagonistic to thoso of the people 
themselves, but every thing in such a court must depend entirely upon 
the tonijxir mul ability of the individual presiding. 

3019. Is not it often ruin to a ryot to leave his homo, say at the 
sowing season, to make a complaint any of the Mofussil Courts ?-r- 
Until lato years, it was doubtlc.s.s impossible for lyots to leave their 
cultivation to go to a distant Court; hut of late years, many district 
Bub-divisional courts have been brought within a day’s journey to every 
ryot in the district. 

3620. You mentioned in a previou.'^ answer that planters have ad¬ 
mitted to you that the ryots are not free agents; does l^is statement 
refer to any constraint put upon them, or does it refer to any relation 
which they supposed themselves to have as their xemiudara ?—The 
planters have undoubtedly a very mistaken notion of the right of inter¬ 
ference with the ryot’s csops and cultivation, which they consider them¬ 
selves to possess as zemindars. ’They doubtless referred to force and 
constraint, which in their position as zemindars, they were able to exer- 

'B' 

CISC towards their ryots with practical impunity. ** 

3621. Mr. F&t'guasoTi.'] Have the native zemmdara and mahajans 
equal^ mistaken notions of the rights, of cultivation ?—I never beard of 
a zemindar insisting upon a ryot sowing any particular crop, unless that 
zemin4^ was also on Indigo planter^ neither have I even heard, of a 
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any in^ci^nco in tho cultivation of the crop of ,ai 
lyot iiuiebtea to litok I never heard &om maha^na that they found it 
noc^sssaiy to exercise any int^erenoe whatever with the ryots; and 1 
know cases in whidi xyoto, who haying given jvUe under advances from 
Tmhdjms living at the distance of thirty or forty mOes away, h^ve 
scrupulously fulfilled their engagements witl» the ^hdhajana, who had 
m zmhindary rights in tlm district, aiwl no power in any way of inter¬ 
fering with the cultivation. But I know so far of zmmidtira collecting 
a cess on particular descriptions of crops, whicli is of course illegal, but 
this interference on the part of the zevilruhr is not general, and do^ 
not extend to interference with the cultivation of crops. 

3622. PredderU.] Practically do not gantidars, jotedm's, and 

other tenant-proprietors select tlieir own crops, vary tluun, fcna3 their 
own gardens, and plant them and rcaj) the produce without any dictation, 
or any interference on tlic ptirt of tlie zemindar ?—Always, within my 
knowledge. ' ^ 

3623. Is there not a great increase' of <lato and sugar-cane cultiv^on 
in parts of Baraset, and if so, to whom do you attribute that cultivation ? 
—^Iii the eastern portion of the district there, is an extensive cultivation of 
date, which is entirely grown by the more prosperous ryots, who have large 
jotes. And I also know several instances iiu winch zernindai's tlwraselvcs 
purchase the ryots’ lauds, and made use of their own ■ waste lands, by 
turning them into date gardens. 

362 k Bidjoo C. M. CltaiUrjee^ Do you know that a kind of 
leather strapni is kept in the factories for Ixjating ryots 1—T have heard 
Ixom ryots that there is a stick with a leather attachoil to it, called 
“ Sham Ohand ” or “ Ram Kant," but this I merely heard fiom the 
Kishnaglinr ryots. 

3625. Mr. Fergusmn^ Have you never heard that tliis w.-ms 
originally invented and luwd in the Hon’blc Company’s Silk Filatures i 
—I have never known if this was the case, but 1 quite Iwlicvo'that such 
may haVc been the case in thaw days. 

Commission adjourned at 0 r. M. 
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The Hon’ble Eden's examination continued. 

3626. Presulent,] You had occasion to enter into correspondence 
with the Oommisbioncr regarding the cultivation of Indigo, and to ibifuc 
cot tain instnictlons to the police in 1859, and you arc well aware of the 
refusal to cultivate Imligo on the pait of the ryots during the present 
S(‘a.sou; to what causes mainly do you attribute that refusal ?—^Thc 
refipl to cultivate Indigo is in Raraset nothing new. So long ago as the 
year ^^1855, a former Magistrate, Mr. Mangles, having expi-esscd an 
opinion (in certaiii cases connected with the cultivation of Tiidigo) that 
the ryots could not legally ho comjKjlled to take advances for the cultiva¬ 
tion of that crop against their wishes, the result was, that the ryots 
having discovered, this, at 6ncc threw up tho cultivation, and the out¬ 
turn of tho concern fpr that year was only sixty-five maunds. Complaints 
were made to Government by gentlemen at Calcutta connected with the 
indigo trade, and it was stated by themselves, that Mr. Mangles was 
reprimanded for having told the ryots that tho cultivation Vas optional 
whether this reprimand was actually administered or not, I cannot say ; 
but the result was, that on Mr. Manglcs’s leaving the district immediately 
afterwards, tho ryots understood him to have been removed for affording 
them protection, and they again were afraid to resist t]^c endeavours 
made by tho planters to force this cultivation upon them, and sowed 
Indigo that year to a small extent Tho subsequent year being the year 
of the mutiny, and tliere being strong reasons to believe that the natives 
of Ba^ot were impressed with a great dislike of planting, mad as they 
hod oiFa previous occasion (about 1832) actually attacked the factories 
under leadership of Tito Mir,^ the planters on this occasion were 
afraidSf similar attacks, and applied for, and obtained, a sjlRial guard, 
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for tho protection of their lireeaad property; the conisoqucncoof which 
waf^ that the lyota that year being afraid If being charged with intimi¬ 
dating and opposing tho planter, sowed a moderate quantity of Indigo. 
In a subsequent year, howev^nr, a question having arisen os to the right of 
tho planter'on an easparte aU^tion that ryots were under advances to 
him, to enter himself upon the lands of such plantera and cultivate their 
Indigo, I expressed a strong opnion that the land being tlm 
property of the lyots and not of tlw planters, the planters Timl 
no right whatever on any such plea to tako possession of the 
ryot’s lands, and that the Magistrates were bpund, in case of 
such trespass to protect the ryots in their possession. On that 
occasion my views wore not upheld by the Commissioner, and I was 
directed to induce tlie ryots of Mr. Larmour to sow their Indigo. I went 
to the spot and the ryots sowed. Next year I was determined to bring 
the question to a practieal isslu^ and a similar question having arisen, 

J again gave the same order to my subonlinates to afford protection to 
the ryots in the event of tlio planters’ servants entering violently into 
their lands to sow there a corp which tho ryots objected to. My orders ' 
were again upset by tlie Commissioner •( Mr. Larmour’s case of 1858-59,) 
and I was rcprimaiuled, I romoiistratcd, and tho resiUt was tho cor- 
lespuudeucc in the Blue Book in whicli my onlcr was finally uplteld. 
Early in 1850, Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Wgrncr having complained to ino 
tliat their lyots refused to take advances to settle tiie accounts for the 
pist year, and having requested me to use my iufiuence to m/iko them 
take advances, I stated my inability to do so, and told (hem the only 
way of inducing their lyots to sow or to enter into the cultivation, 
would he by*ofiTering them a remunerative price. Instead of doing this, 
they comphuned to the Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Halliday, and tho 
msult was an interview as described in tho Lieutensmt Governor’s minuto, 
page 161 of tho Blue Book. After this I drew up a vernacular paper, 
or ruhakari, which is given in p^e 156 of the Blue Book, and tho 
ryots then learnt that it r^y was optional for thorn to enter into con¬ 
tracts or to rcfu.so to do sol llic fact that it was optional, spread 
generally throughout tho district, and r}<ds came from Jessed and 
Kishnagur and took authenticated copies of my older, knowing that the 
'effect th^utiination v^ould be tospit.ivd gradually ihioughout Bengal, 
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' a knowledge-4)f tlie fact that it waa optional with ryots to enter into 
the coutruots or not, as they Aouglit fit. I apprehend tlrat the ri^ult of 
such knowMge would bo to put a stop to the forced system then 
existing. 1 thought it nocc.ssary to obtain the sanction of the Com- 
inisaioaer previously to granting such copies. The mhakari was issued 
on the 20th February 1850. In the following season the question 
of tho right of the planter was again discussed between, myself 
and the (Jbmniissioner, and the final orders of the Govenimciit alluded 
to above were received, laying down a distinct principle on this point; 
this was subsequent to the issue of that 7‘ubaJcaH. Copies of the 
Goverujuent Order were forwarded to tlie Sub-divisions for tho infonoa- 
tion and guidance of the Deputy Magistrates in charge of those Rub- 
divi.sions, and by one of them a perwannah was issued, viz .: by the 
D(‘piity Magistrate of Kalaroa, which is said by the planters and their 
advocates to have been the cause of the ryots’ refusal to sow. That 
penvannah was not issued with my knowledge, as explained in my letter 
to Government. A natuiul consequence of the lyots finding that 
they were really free agents, and that for the first time for a long perioil 
of years, there wfis an inclination' displayed by the authoritios to afiord 
thorn tlmt practical protection, which had rill along l)Con theirs by law 
and theory, was, th:it they refused to sow, and appealed to the autho¬ 
rities for protection from force.* 1 do not believe that, as lias been stateil 
by the planters and others, the lyots ever believed that it was the wish 
of Government, tliat they should not .s.'W Indigo, but I believe simply 
that th(*y l)elievcd it to be optional. I may . add, th(it I long foresaw 
that such a oiisis wjis at hand, and in the late great rise in tho price of 
all comraoditie.s and the labour market, nothing short of military force 
could have for any perioil compelled the ryots to continue the cultiva¬ 
tion of the’crop, which though alw-ays distasteful to them, .liad latterly 
involvcil a pecuniary loss, which they were unable to bear. 

■' 3627. Then, are wo to underatand that in your opinion, tho compul¬ 
sory ohameter of tlio cultivation is the primary and original cause of 
the dislike; tho late rise in prices, tho adilitional cause; and the sudden 
fiuowMlgc that entering into contracts was purely optional with the 
ryots, was i^ie approximate cause that set the whole thing in motion? 
—ycs,>hat is decidedly my opinion. 4 
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36S8. Bid yoti ever giate io my plonteiv that you forosaw tho late 
crisw?—Yes, I did to MessiB. Forloiig, Henty DovercU, -Prestwioli, and 
all with whom I had any conversation on tlio subject. 

3620. Wete there any pcculiaritien m the Bainset district which 
might makoi the ryots more keenly alive to their own rights, compared 
to the lyots of other districts, say for instance, Pubuu and Moorshcdal^ad, 
or even Jessore and Kislmaghur 1—Baraset is a suburban district, Thu 
lyots are the most intelligent set of T}'ots tliat 1 have over met with in 
any district. They have constant communication witli tho mercliants in 
Calcutta, and know all that is going on in the neighbourhood; being 
bhavorwallas (or Ferazocs), they have a complete organization, and fre- 
Hueutly meet together to interchange idias. On account of tho great 
influx of troops into tho large military stations of Bum-Bum ^and 
Barrackpore, as well as in Calcutta, the value of the *produco of th(*ir 
lands ha.s greatly increased; a considerable manufacturing |x)pulation has 
even spmng up in tho district, for the purpose of supplying the deiniuid 
for gntiny, and in’cspectivc therefoie of the iucreascil demand for export 
crops, they have also had to sujiply a surplus for tho population labouring 

for wages in the mauufacturo of gunny, and on the rail-road which is 

« 

Iwing inaile in the district. It, should bo rocollocted that every two 
maundb of rice or seed exported from this country, reipiires a gunny bag, 
and they have therefore had a ready sale for the j'lite employed in mak¬ 
ing these bogs. The rise in the labour and produce maiket has of couile 
made it still more distasteful to tlio ryots to havo to give up a jKution of 
their laud to unprofitable crops. In .ndditiou to tlii^, Baraset, whicli is a 
small district, has three Snb-divisional Magistrate’s Offices, in addition 
to the Sadder Magistrate's Office; it has therefore Ix^ii oasy^to control 
the police, and the people havo had to go but a short distance to got a 
hearing for their complaints. 1 believe that the manufacture of Indigo 
has never paid the planter in Baraset for the lajit eight or nine years. 

3C30. Mr. Fergmson.] Bo you not perceive much difference be¬ 
tween tlie language of your rubukari of February 1859, where you say 
the ryots are free to take advances, and your letter of tho 17th August, 
in which you say that the ryots had liberty to sow any crop they liked, 
and do you not think it certain that the perwannah of Baboo Hcmchiuidor 
' Ker embodying tonus of your letter, would be interpreted by the lyotf 
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as to its being optional for them to erade their contraot8?~-*My. letter 
and my ruhakdri were on two entirely dif&fent sulgccts, and merely 
entered into the questions specially before me in each case. The ru- 
hakom lutd reference to the compnlsoiy attendance of ryots at tho lscfory 
to receive advances, and to be made to enter into contracts. The letter, 
however, merely gave cover to Govemmout Order laying down the 
principle upon which a Magistrate should act in the ovmit of a planter 
attempting to enter forcibly on the lands of ryots, on the allegation 
that the ryot was under advances to sow. There could not therefore 
bo any great similarity bptween two letters relating to two' such differ¬ 
ent subjects. I deny that the perwanuali does embody the remarks 
contained in my letter, and I further am decidedly of opmion, from in¬ 
formation derived from competent persons, official and non-offidal, that 
Ihut perwannah had notliing whatever to do with the. present position 
of the ryots, except so far os it further confirm them in the idea tliai 
they were at length alwut to repeive protection from opprestdkm, and 
1 am satisfied tliat if that perwannah had never been written, the same 
reluctance to sow would have shown itself. 

3031. How do you account for the Baraset Conoenj having sown 
a large portion of their cultivation this season, knd subsequent to your 
leaving the district?—It is not for mo to say how the lyots have been 
induced to do that which they all along objected to do, but I believe 
iAo have arisen, partly from a rumour that was spread, that I had 
been under the displeasure of the Government for protecting the ryots, 
and liod been transported out of Bengal into Orissa; and partly from 
the fact, that the new manager, Mr. Larmour, gmned over many of the 
influentiahiyots, whom he had previously denounced as turbulent persons, 
by making them dewans, mihs, and gommhtas of the foctorics. 
These men, although 'they do not cultivate themselves, have sufficient 
influence over their <mn*Koorfa ryots to make them sow, and after all, 
the sowbgs only amount, I believe to 5,641 beegahs and 6 cottahs, of 
which 819 beegahs and 11 cottahs belong to a new Factory not in the 
district. 

3632. But does not the fact of 5,009 beegahs having been sown, 
nuUifj^our previous statements as to the determination of the ryots not 
to sqw, as to their supoifor intelligence, and os to their advantage in 
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proximity to Calcutta, aud the }x>ssession of a greater proportion of sub¬ 
divisions ?—I believe that nearly tivo-thiids of this amount has been 
sown nij-ahad by Uie planter who has hired these lands for this year at 
a high rate. 1 believe further, that the Indigo cultivation enforcement 
law has created a panic throughout the country, and that the lyots have 
this year thought it better to prevent any collision with the factory, with 
this assurance that by next year they will receive full protection in their 
rights. I do not believe further, that the Koorfa (or dependan# ryots) 
are free agents in this matter., 

3633. Do you consider that tlie same reasons account for Mr. Lar- 
mour’s having been able to sow idl his Muliiath lauds within the Baraset 
district?—I do not know that the Mulnath lands have been sown, and 
if so, I do not know under what, circumstances they liave been sown. 

I 

3634 Baboo G. M. Chaiterjee^ Arc you awaro that some of the 
Magistrates issued perwannalis to the ilarogalis, enjoining them to allow 
the planters to sow any lands that thoj wished, and to prevent any ryots 
from objecting to the planters sowing their land ?—I have heard that 
since I have been in Calcutta, but have no personal knowfedgo of it. 

3635. Mr. Sale^l Did you find that your notification in Baraset, to 
the eflPect that the ryots are at lik^ty to sow what crop they pleased on 
thoii lands, had any prejudicial effect on any cultivation save that of 
Indigo, such as jute, sugar, tobacco, &c. ?—Certainly not; it was com¬ 
plained of this having stopped the cultivation of Indigo, but of no other 
crtip, many of which were grown in advances in the Baraset district, .such 
as rice, tobacco, and jute. 

3636. Did you ever meet with any instances in whicli the ryots tried 
to evade obligations arising from atlvances taken for crops, other tlian 

Indigo?_^No, never; on the contrary, I have kno^vn ryots refuse to .sell 

theirjuteatahighpricetotheBai'aset Jail, because they were under 
advances to the mahajans living on the bank.^^ of the Hooghly. 

3637. Can you state from your kno^edge wliethei* the person.? makiug 
’those advances, are in the habit of exercising a strict supervision over 
the lyots during the cultivation of the crops advanced for ?—No, they 
exercise no supervision whatever, and have no means of exercising 
such supervision. 

3638. Do you know whether the persons making those advance are 
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in tiie liaUt of Gxlug the ^irices of tb^e produce, when the advances are 
made ?->-Ye8, the bargain is always made at the time of giving the 
advance, according to the condition of the market. The same people 
do not always make the same bargain every year. A dealer making an 
advance would get the produce at a lower rate than if he bought in the 
rriarket at the time ; this is the object for which this accoramodatiii is 
given. 

SCfSSlI Are many case, instituted ia the courts by producers, or by 
those making the advances ?—As regards the Civil Courts, I have no 
accurate knowledge; but as regards the Criminal Courts, I have never 
had a case arising but of this question. The only complaints that I 
ever heard made, were in 1859; that year a large nuiqbcr of ryots came 
to mo and said, that owjng to the fear of a fan^ne, raahajuns would 
not give them advances of grain, and that as they had sold all their 
grain to those mahajiius at the cutting of the crop, they would suffer 
great distress if advances were withheld. 

3G40. Mr. Fergusson.] Do you know if written agreements are 
taken on the dbcasion of such advances as you have mentioned ?—Writ¬ 
ten agreements arc taken iti the case of rice, but I never had cause to 
ascertain wliether the same system is pursued with regard to all other 
crops, but from my knowledge of thfera, and the way they manage 
business, I beliCve it would be taken, and that on stamp paper. 

3641. Do such agreements generally stipulate that the whole of the 
ryot’s crop shall be made over to tlie mahajun at the price fixed, or only a 
portion?—I never road the stipulation, but the condition, a.s I understood 
it, was, that the ryot for oue maund of rice should pay back a maund and 
a quarter at the time'of cutting the rice. In the case of rice for 
seed, he would have to pay liack a maund and half. 

3642. Presidenf] In the case of rice, over the cultivation of 
which the mahajun exercises little or no supervision, would it not bo 
more correct to say that the ques<on is not one of advances at all, but 
that the ryot borrows a maund of rice to feed himself, and;, lus family 
when the market is high, and pays it back at twenty-five or fifty per 
cent, interest, when ho has gathered in his crop, and that the mahajun. 
finds it profitable to accumulate stores of gmin and to lend them on 
tbe above teims ?—-That ia perhaps a more correct description of the 
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transaction, but in practice the interest is not neaily twenty-five or 
fifty per cent., because a maund nf rice at the Season of advances is 
very nearly equal in value to a maund and quarter of rice in the har¬ 
vest time, and the real object of the mahajim is not so much to obtain 
a high rate of interest from his regular constituents, as to insure a large 
stock of rice to sell in distant markets by keeping up |wo connections 
with a considerable body of ryots engaged in rice cialtivation, and who 
would naturally deal with him. 

3643. Baboo G. M. GliaUe.r}ee.\ If a ryot were avowed to cultivate 
all his lands with rice and other crops of his own ^liking, do you not 
think lie would be able to pay off his mahajun’s debts, and in one 
year or two become independent ?—It is within my own knowledge 
that within the last twdyears ryots have, owing ^to the high price of 
grain, been enable to pay off their debts to the mahajuns. And one 
of the largest mahajuns in Orissa told me that this year he had been 
obliged to modify the tca’ins on which ho lent rice, and it stands to 
reason that the more land a man has, affording a profit, tlip sooner ho 
would be in a position to accumulate, and be independent of his niaJia- 
juns, provided he rfeceived sufficient protection. 

soil!. Mr. Fei'gmson^ Will not the landholder, as in all other 
countries, obtain a large portion of this rise in price of the produce of 
the land, or what portion of the land in Baraset do you estimate as held 
by ryots, whose rents cannot he enhanced ?—^I believe that neaily all 
the ryots of Baraset are permanent liereditary occupiers, whoso rent 
cannot he enhanced. Many of them having iioiim from the old Kislina- 
ghur Rajahs. I allude to the jotedars, and not to the koorfa ryots, wlio 
of course cultivate a. great portion of the district under these jo/ec/cMw. 

3645. Is not the system of advances, both for produce and work, 
almost universal in that district, and in Bengal ?—I believe the system 
is very general, but 1 think in the pre^t tinSp that important works 
can be carrial out without any advances, m support of which I beg to 
hand a letter which I have received from Captain Harris, the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Cuttack Circle, showing that on the spur which is 
being erected at the mouth of the Kedjuri River, as many as 1,500 
coolies per diem* were at woric, none of whom had Received a pice of 
advances. These men came from all f.irls of the country. 
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3646. Preftident.} Have you any means of informing the Cominis- 
«ion of the comparative cost of cultivating indigo, rice, and other crops, 
And of the respective p.roduce of the sanae ?—I beg to hand a statement 
showing that the cost of growing Indigo on tobacco land is rupees 13-6 a 
beegah, and tho produce of twenty bundles per beegah would only be four 
rupees, cntailin|j|thcrcby a loss of rupees 9-6, and showing also that a crop 
of tobacco, according to the details of cultivation given in Major 
Smyth’s statistical report, would amount to twenty-four rupees, and 
would produce a crop, according to my calculation, of seven maunds at 
five rupees, but ac^rding to Major Smyth’s report thirteen maunds, giv¬ 
ing the lyot a clear profit, according to my calculation, of eleven 
rupees. I may add that in 1857 tobacco was selling in Baw^'set 
at eighteen rupees a*maund. I also hand.in ^pcomparativc statement 
of a crop of Indigo and rico grown on the same land, by which it 
will appear tliat by Indigo the ryot loses one rupee fourteen annas, 
and by tho rice he gets ten rupees seven annas, (filed accordingly.) 
This information I have derived from enquiries made from ryots 
at various periods during the last three years, and partly from the 
statistical reports of tho Revenue Su#*^cyor. My reason for giving tho 
rent at three rupees is, that tho land is required for the whole tAvolvo 
months, and therefore I have given a full average rent. The rent of 
the rice land which I have given as one rupee, being of an unfair 
description, I have calculated the produce of the Indigo on the rice 
land as one-half of the out-turn of Indipo on tobacco land; 

3647. Do you consider it indispensable to the cultivation of Indigo, 
that there should be a system of advances ?—No, I do not think it ■ 
indispensable that the planters should make any advances. Tlie 
planters say, that the lyots are so dishonest, that they invariably take 
advances with intent to defraud. The ryots say “ we don't want' ad- 
vmces,” and the real sjtruggl^lwaya is, as proved by numerous cases, 
to get them to take advances lo get them in the factory books ; this 
being so, both parties should, according to their own statements, be 
satisfied by an alxilition of the advance system. The planter woultl 
not run the risk of fraud, and the ryot would be allowed to please 
himself as to the parties from whom ho Would take accommodation, if 
even, therefore, it was admitted that the lyots had not even yet advanced 
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to that state of prosperity, at which they would be able to cultivate a 
crop without any advances at all, it would surely be. better to allow the 
lyot to procure the necessary advance from some other source to which 
he has not the same objection. I believe that if a more remunerative 
price were offered, any amount of plant would be forthcoming without 
the planter’s advances. 

3648. Supposing the contract to be voluntary anJ^the cultivation 
to be remunerative to the ryot, you woul<l not ever recommend such 
a thing as advances ?—No. 

3649. Mr. Fergusa&iLl Can you say what you consider would be 
a remunerative price for the ryot, say in bundles Af rupee ?—This is 
a question which is almost impossible to answer, for we have no means 
of ascertaining the maj^ket price of a crop whiph has hitherto been 
grown under a system of small monopolies; the cost of production 
or material price would bo considered in the case of tobacco lands 
by payments which would bring tlie price per boegah to rupees 
13-C, i. c., supixising the ’ average to be fifteen bundles to one 
rupee per bundle ; this, however, would give the ryot no profit what¬ 
ever; on rice land this calculation would bring the price per beegah 
up to rupees 3-14, which would l)e the actual price of production 
without a profit, hut you must take into consideration in fixing §, fair 
price, the value of other crops which could be produced upon the same 
land. Why should lyots be made to sow for mere cost of production ? 

3650. Arc you aware that in Eungpom lakhs of bundles of Indigo 
plant are produced add s^d in the best market, not exceeding four 

i bundles per rupec^ and that the same takes place in Bancoorah and 
Beerbhoom?—I have no knowledge of this fact, neither have I any 
knowledge of the pecidiarities of those districts, such as will enable me 
to account for this. 

3651. pTesidenti\ How do you reconcile tlic fact of advances being 
made by Government for the cultivation m the poppy and the manufac¬ 
ture of salt, with your opinion, that even under a voluntaiy system of 
Indigo cultivation, advances would not be. necessary ?—With reference 
to the salt, the explanation is as regards the Cuttack Agency, of which ’ 
alono I .have experience, that the lauds on which the salt is made, are 

' unfit for any other purpose, and that the only crop which grows any 
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wbete in the neighbourhood of these lands is rice j that the means of 
communication in that part of the country is so difficult, as almost to 
exclude these men from the large markets, and their rice is consequently 
of no groat value, therefore they depend almost entirely upon their salt 
advances, to carry them tlirough that part of the year when there is 
no rico cultivation going on. Indeed, by their own petitions and 
by the report of tlie Commissioner, Mr. A. J, MUla, it appears that 
without those advances they would starve; to use the words of 
their petition “ our circumstances are so unfavourable, had we not 
have been supplied for the last two years with rice for our 
advances, we shojild all have starved to death, and not a Molunghee 
would have survived to manufacture.” In an article of excise it is 
necessary that the supervising officers should havq that entire control and 
power of selection as to the men employed for the manufacture, which 
could hardly bo obtained except under a system of advances. As to 
opium, judging from t)io measures which it was necessary to adopt in 
1848 and 1850, with a view of decreasing the amount of cultivation, 

I consider that tlion or any other time when the profits of opium are as 
much in advance of tho profits of other crops, as they were then, such 
system cf advances would l)e unnecessary. To check the cul^vation 
which was increasing too rapidly, it was necessary to issue positive 
re.strietions; and it appears to me, that if those advances had been 
withhold, tliere would have been no difficulty in getting opium with¬ 
out advances, sitice the cultivation was so popular. Tliis is a question, 
however, tho practical' dotaihs of which IJfiavc'had no opportunities of 
studying, and I know nothing of the condition of jfho people of tho j 
opium districts. . - 

3052. Then, we are to understand that you would gladly see advances 
discontinued whenever possible in any kind of cultivation?—^I believe 
the system to be very iqjurious, and would gladly see it alwlished from 
every description of cultivation and work. 

3653. IKt. Fergusson.^ Do you believe thj^t the Molunghees,would, 
manufacture salt, even at greatly enhanced rates t"^ them; if advances 
were withheld, and if compulsion were not used by Government in the 
sam^ way in which it it said to be done by Indigo Planters?—^1 never 
heard off any compulsion being used in the Salt Department, and 
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I do not believe that in that part of the country which I have had 
an opportunity of making. enquiriea, vis. Cuttack, any system of 
compulsory manufacture exists. In 184546 the cost of manufacture 
and transport at Cuttack had the ^ect of nusing the price 
of Cuttack salt above the price of salt of o1 ber^ agencies; it 
was considered desirable to decrease the amount of salt manufactur¬ 
ed in that district, but for political reasons and on account of the 
great discontent which made itself known at the prospect of the 
ces.salIon of the salt manufacture, the manufacture was continued 
on the earnest repre.'ientation of the Commissioner Mr. Mills, It is 
probable that enhanced rates would bring in to tbo manufacture 
a richer class of people having sufficient capital t») enable them to 
work without advances; but the people who now reside in that 
part of the country are, from local circumstances, so situated tliat their 
rico crop dono would no^carry them through the year; and great 
portion of the year they live in a groat measure on their advauces. I 
jiiit in a rough form of hahidijat for salt advauces. No advances aro 
made without proper security being given in the Salt Depltrtment. 

3054. Do you know that the Indigo planters at Nuddea by supply¬ 
ing rico jind making advances for Indigo have saved the people from 
starvation in 1838, or other years in the same way as it appears to have 
been done in Cuttack ?—I never heard that such was the case, but I 
can understand that planters, who are also zemindars, would for the sake 
of keeping their own ryots, naturally expend largo sums for this purpose. 

1 can mention native zemindars who have done tlfe same with tlio .same 
oi^cct. • •' 

, 3655. G. M. CluLtte'ijm^ Is ifrnpt the fact that almost every 

Molungheo receives fasil after the manufacturing is closed \ —^The 
amount of the first advances in the Cuttack Agency in 1858-59, wa.<» 
69,935, and the second advance 46,063, and the fazil \m rupees 
7,350-10-6; there were only outstanding balances at the end of the 
^.season of rupees 2,723-15-0, out of rupees 1,13,349-2-6. These out- 
' standing balances .were refunded by the Molunghees themselves du^ng 
the year. 

3656. PreaideiU.] Have you any knowledge of petitions being 
pre^iited to the Board of Revenue by the poppy cultivators of Behar 
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complaining tbak tlic Agent would not allow them to cnJtivate?—I 
have in my hand a petition presented by eighteen cultivators com¬ 
plaining to the Board that “they have been cruelly deprived of'the 
privilege of opium cultivation on which they and their families have 
• solely depended.”, I have also another petition from other ryots to 
the same effect. These petitions are dated March and June 1851. 
It has always been one of the most severe modc.s of punishment in 
the Opium Department to deprive a ryot of his license to cultivate, 
for smuggling or otlier misconduct This was of course only a punish¬ 
ment so long as opium was a much more profitable crop than it is 
now; the rise of prices of other crops has made opium now less re¬ 
munerative, and Government has been compelled to raise the price 
from rupees 3-4 to 4 per seer. 

3657. Baboo G. M. Chaiterjee.] Do you know that the planters 
assist the lyots with medicines when they ar%sick, and with loans when 
their houses are blown down, and that they establish schools for the 
education of the lyots’ children, and do not the planters construct 
roads and offer other collateral advantages,^'Which in f5ome measure 
compensate for the want of direct profit to the ryots ?—In the dis¬ 
tricts in which I have been, I have never seen schools or dispensaries 
or other establishments erected by planters, but I believe it is the 
habit of eveiy planter as well as of every Englishman to have a fami¬ 
ly medicine chest, out of which he no doubt may give an occasional 
dose to a ryot, but from my knowledge of the lyot I am of opinion 
that a dose of medicine is considered as anything but a collateral 
advantage, and 1 cannot think that any amount of medicini would 
be considered by them as an^efJuLvalent for loss of liberty and money i 
which the Indigo cultivation involves. I have heard that in Mubath, 
Nisclundipore, andi Salgamoodia there, are dispensaries kept up by^ 
planters, but even these would not compensate the ryots of Moorshe- 
dabad and Malda for the losses which they sustained by the cultivation 
of Indiga I have heard of occasional loans^ been given, without, 
interest, on the loi^ of catrie and other accidents^ of that description, 
but they are always carried to the ryots’ Indigo Account, and I knew 
of roads having been made by planters between their out-factories, 
and in such places as without such roads the plant couH hot have 
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Ijeen brought into the ¥\vcti[>ry, but I ptin call to my miud no single 
instance of a road being constructkl for ^be pnbtio good. - I have 
known planters who were useful members '<tf tlie Feny Fund Com¬ 
mittee,* ' . 

3658. Prmcfc>i<.] Do you not tliink tlw establishment of large 
Concerns causes a considerable circulation of momry a district?—I 
do. not consider that the establishment of such concerns has tltt* efibet 
of+bringing into any di.strict any amount of capital, which would not 
find its way there, without such concerns. For instance, if a lac of 
rupees is sent up to carry on an Indigo Concern % one year, the amount:, 
which would find its way int^tho hands of the ryots would lie at most 
50,000 rupees, supposing every ryot received a full payinont t)f two rnpee'< 
jjcr beegah, while I believe he seldom ever receives that amount; this 
would represent a cultivation of 25,000 beegahs, and it would l>t* a sum 
which would not remunerate for the cost of cultivation. If on tlie other 
hand these 25,000 beegahs had Itcen left in the hands of the ryots to 
produce a crop giving a profit of ten rupees a bcegali, the amount 
brought into the district from the sale of that crop would Ik; two lac.s 
and 50,000 rupees, thci*fore so far from the Coiiccni having done goo^l by 
distributing in the district half a lac, it keep.s two lacs out of the district, 
which would have come in, had the ryots had the use of their own lands. 

3659. Mr. Fevgmson^ Are you aware that this imrticular blue dye 
is the largest dyeing m^*rial used in the world, and one of the largest 
articles of sea-borne commerce in the world ?—I believo it to be so. 

3660. Am you a^varc that^ four-fiftlis of the whole of the Indigo 
pi^xluced ill the worl# come from the territories of your late Hon’blo * 
Masters ?—I am aware that in the year 1600, Indigo was the main staple 
by which the E. I. Company made their profits, and that for many 
years they fostered the trade and made it what it is ; but at one fiericKl 

it was found to gro\y: liettcr in the West Indic.5; and after cariying on 
the trade for a century, the East India Company gave up Indigo as an 
article of investment in favor of our West Indian Colonies ; but in the 
West Indies, as now in this country, it was found to be less profitaUe 
than other crops, and was given up and again taken up by 4be East 
India' Company, who having lost £80,000 in the year 177.9 by contract, 
magnanimously made it over'tii their servants and to private tradera 
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The IndiA Agents being liable to adyanee money to onald&Ihe 
settlo^to oany <m the trade, the Eaat India Company therefiwe mth a 
vier^- of'fostering pnd OdcKmraging the ’cultivationInd^ in tlris 
ooU{i%, advanced to the Indigo Planteni at various times no kes^ibanV^ift 
mUlion of money, and in one year advanced no less than ^B7,000; it 
is to their special protection thaS the present trade in Indigo is'to be 
attributed and not to private capitalists I derive this information, iioni 
the East India Company’s memorandum on private trade dated 18^, 
published by order of Parliament. 

3661. President^ . Considering the great importance of the Indigo 
Trade, can you suggest any changes in the present iystem^ that it 
should work well between planter and ryot?—The only changes I can 
suggest are that the trade should be a fair, open, and voluntary trade; 
and I l)cUeve that Indigo would then find its own value in the market 
as readily a.s any other article of trade ; I believe that if it was left to 
competition, the plant would soon find its own price, and one which would' 
remunerate both parties; if it cannot do this, then there is something 
special in the nature of the dye which makes it unsuitable to this 
country as ah agricultural speculation. I certainly cannot recommend 
aay Dtodifoation of the’present system, but that it should be entirely 
done away with, root and branch, and that real protection should be 
afforded to the lyots, who would then doubtless give it at a remuherative 
rate, without any necessity of special laws, or illegal compulsion. I do 
not, however, think that with the memory of the past, thOy will cultivate 

I it on any terms for some years to come, ^ 

3662. Have you any^ objection to planters holding courts, provided 
that ryots attend voluntarily?—I believe it to beopento very great 
abuse, and ‘I believe that a planter cannot help being prejudiced in favour ^ 
of some ryot to the detriment of the others. Bat if any two ryots refer 
any question or dispute^to the axlatration of the planter, I should think 

it would be veiy desirable that they should do so^ but I strongly, obj^ 
to'^ any planter'being put in a position to give effecti^ a decision: .tp; 
vrKich both parties do not agreft ^ - 

‘ 3663. Do yOu think that the estaHiahment of Indi^ factories ha? 
the effect .of diminishing crimes and felonies, and does itnotinosato 
outrages lor-1 ^have observed that to' some 
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didbriots whom there em &o &ctoxMi w^Mbtevier, thefe m oompats^vdlj^ 
W. violent orimes. M regards I heUm that those-who aie piin> 
cip^dly engaged in dacoity> are m^n who hav# heea hp;eu^ np as laUioi^, 
and who ficet learnt violenee and plunder in ^nden 'o^treges; and I 
believe that lattiiUs aa:e to be found in greater mimbeta in Indigo diatilct^ 
than in non-Indlgo districts. Hr. Bickett^ the late Member of OonncU, 
eificiaUy expressed a strong opinion, that the estabh^ment of Indigo 
fitctories incroased rather than decreased violent crhnea Jn the 
province of Orissa, in which there are no Indigo concerns^ bursary and 
theft are as constant occurrences as in any district in Bengal, but daooity 
and affray ore entirely unknown, 

3604 Mr. Fergusson,] Then, you do not think that the residence 
of European gentlemen in the interior has improved either the physical 
or' moral condition of the people ?-—Although I have no doubt, that 
there are many individuals who have done great good and rendered 
assistance to the authorities, yet, as a general rule, I do not think the 
residence of Indigo Planten has iniproved to any great extent the 
physical or moral condition of the people, I believe there aro to be 
found more bad characters settled around Indigo factories, than in 
distant villages. in which an European has never l)een seen. My 
remarks do not apply either to silk manufactories or rum distillers or 
Sunderbund settlers: of the latter of whom J had a great many in my 
district, but against whom I never had a singlo^complaJnt I allude 
only to the Indigo Planters who, as a nile, live in constant antagonism 
with the people around them<->a state of things which cannot conduce 
to the peace of the country. 

3665, Fnsident.] Have you ever known of cases in which a planter 
did not enhance rents in a putni or ijara on condition that the ryot 
should cultivate Indigo l-^I believe the tyots always paid the full rents 
which a planter is legally entitled to collect, even in ijaras in which no 
special ijardarri fee is taken, but the general, rule of planters who hold 
ijaras, is to collect a special fee of one or two annas per rupee in excess 
of the legal rents to repay the expense of the farm or the putni, as foi' 
instancy Mf. Lamour in my disiriot took an ijardari fee of o&e*half 
anna per rupee. ^ ' 

3666i Had you any Missionaries in Boraset, or did the induence of 
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'other Missionaries extend to BaTasct?>**With the exception of a native 
preacher in the town of Boraset, and with the exception of a gentle* 
man once passing through the district in a boat, I never saw or heard 
of a Missionaiy the whole time I was in Bainset, and I am quite oon« 
viqced, that no influence direct or indiroct has bo6n exercised by 'any 
Missionary over the lyots of Baraset. 

3()67. Do you know a substantial ryot named Amir Biswas of Ba- 
rasot, who has toliaoco lands, and sows Indigo?—I know him very well, 
ho is one of the most influential and respectable ryots ^ in the district 
of Baraset, he is with largo property. 

3608. Mr Fergiisaov.] Do you think that if you liad issued a 
inmawm omlKxiying the words of Section XT of Act X, it would 
have the ettoet of inducing moat ryots to withhold their rents, and what 
IS your opinion as to tlie withdrawal of that power from the zemindaf ? 
—J do not think tli.it if I Ii.kI issued a parwannet, embodying that 
Section, that it would have had any such effect upon the ryot. For 
since the passing of that Act, I have done all in my power to make the 
ryots acquainted with the provisions of that Act, and when they have 
eoinplained, 1 have speedily pointed out Section XI and it has not bad 
the effect of inducing them fo withhold their lawful rents. This refers 
to (''attack T w.is not in Baiaset when the Act was brought into oper¬ 
ation. 1 believe tliat Section is one of the greatest boons that has 
evoi licen gi.inteil to the ryots during the present century. It rescinds 
a law whieli w.is the niiiiu cause of ha^t the oppression, which they as 
ryots have sufficed over since the date of the permanent settlement ? 

3860. Have you no doubts as to the effects of the withdrawal of tliat 
power from zomind.us, and does it not appear to you likely that the con¬ 
sequences may \ie the forfeiture of many estates from ryots refusing or 
delay big to jwy leiits ?—No, I apprehend no such results; it leaves 
in the hands of the zciTtindnis full powder to send over to demand the rent, 
and .any otW power Ix'youd that with which it could be invested, would 
have the effect of again reducii^ the ryots to the practical serfdom iu 
which they were before the parsing of that Act. 1 have consulted several 
zemindars in Cuttack and elsewhere, who appear to apprehend no diffi¬ 
culty whatever of this description, and moreover since the passing of *' 
this Act, it would not appear that the landed property had been at all 
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deprenatod m value: for a few week^ ago, I an estate for 'arrean 
of revenue, the sudderjumma of it wa» S14^rttpeea, and the surplus 
collections 462 rupees, for no less a.suin than ili^OOO rupees and tliis too 
^in a non-permanently setth'il district. Had there been any sudi appre¬ 
hension as that alluded to, no man would have invested his money m 
tliis way. 

3070. President] -Have you ever had any personal difference with 
any European Planter?—Never of any ort or descuption, except in con¬ 
nection with the performance of ray duties as Ma^stmta 
3071 Can yon state if a new purchaser of a factory pays in full foi 
the mitstanding balances in addition to the buildings for tho factor} i 
—The Baraset Concern was jnirchascd by Mr. Prcstwich for' 1,50,000 
rjwos The on tstanding balances were rupees 1,14,4*74-2-1 Oj'Wter deduct- 
the value of block, stock ijaias, and denft imma, the price given for 
the outstanding Indigo balance must liave been little more than nomiiiaL 


C. fl SJaitusIi, Calcutta Printing PublUbug Press, No 10, Weston’s Lane, Co-^iloll.i 







Pursuant to notico, a Public Miioting ol ilie Botluinc Society 
was held at tlie Theatre of the Medical Colieijo, on Thursday, 
the JOth Septcniber 1803, at <S i*. k., to take into consideration 
the best means of commemorating the services rendered to the 
Society by its late President the Kevd. Alexander Duff, D, D. 
L. L. D. 

The meeting was most numerously and respcctal)ly attended, 
the spacious theatre of the Medical College being literally crowd¬ 
ed to ovei’-flowing. Besides the European and Native Mem¬ 
bers of the Society, tliore weu^ many distinguished Visitors, 
among whom were the Ifon'hle Sir Charles Trevelyan, K. C. B,, 
several members of the Civil and Military Services, Clergymen 
and Native gentlemen of rank. 

At the appointed hour. Rajah Pertaup Cliurider Sing Baha- 
door, Vice-President, took the chair, and introduced the businass 
of the meeting with the following o[)ening remarks:— 

“Gentlemen, —The occasion wliicli has called us together this evening 
is one of no ordinary importance. AVe arc here assembled to express our 
admiration and respect for Dr. Duff, wlio, for the last four years, haii presided 
over our Society with all that zeal, energy and earnestness which so eminently 
characterized all his actions. We cannot but deeply regret the los-s wliich not 
only this Society but all India sustains by his reiiremcut. Few persons had 
ever come to this country who had more at heart the good of the people of 
India. He was the best friend and promoter of Native liducalion. I hope 
many of ray friends here present will be able to <lo ample justice to the 
virtues of this eminent philanthropist, and to the several propositions which 
we are about to cousidcr in connection with liis great services to our Society. 

I leave it into their hands, and to the good sense of this large assembly to 
determine upon the best means of testifying our veneration and gratitude 
to Dr. Duff.” 

• 

The Secretary of the Society then read a letter irflfm the 
Revd. T. H. Burn, Chaplain to the Lord Bwhop of Calcutta, 
expressing his Lordship s sympathy with the members of the 
Bethune Society in the object of their meeting to Jo honor to 
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Dn. Duff. HIh Lordslii[> quite intended to have written himself 
to express liis cordial sense of the importance of the object 
and his hearty appreciation of Dr. Duff’s character and services, 
but he had only that moment arrived from the Sandheads. 
The announcement of his Lordship having been an invalid 
for some time past was received with deep concern by the 
members. 

Lcttcr.s were I’cad from the Rajah Kalikrishna Bahadoor, 
Baboo Roinanauth Tagore, Lalla Isroopersaud, the Revd. K. M. 
Banerjca, Rajah Narendra Krishna Bahadoor, Baboo Rajon- 
dra Lala Mitra and Baboo Trannauth Chatterjee, regretting their 
inability from ilJ-health and otlier circumstances to attend the 
meeting that evening; but all expressing their warm desire to 
support the movement for a iitting Memorial for Dr. Duff’s 
services. 

The Secretary now icad the following letter from Dr. Duff, 
addressed to the members of tins Council of the Bethunc Society, 
resigning, in consequence of ill-health, his Oflice as President. 

To THE MEMBErs OE TIIK COCNCIE OV THE IIeTHUNB SoClETlf. 
])E.va Gentlemen, 

It is now about four years a "0 since the members of the Society wero 
pleased kindly to iuvite me to become tijoir Tresident. 

Some of you may remember the e.xlretne reluctanry with which I was 
led to undertake the olhcc—not on accoi it of its unimportance, but the 
contrary. Prom my own views of the duties and responsibilities connected 
with such an office, I keenly felt that tlie proper and adequate discharge of 
them would require more time, toil and healthful energy than it was possible 
for me to bestow upon them. 

Yielding, at last, however, to the importunity of some of the oldest and 
most tried of its members,, 1 accepted the office with all its duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

Soon afterwards the Society was split up and divided iuto Sections, for 
the more exclusive aud vigorous pursuit of specific objects each having 
its own President and Secretary. 

Some of these Sections—especially that of General Education under Mr. 
Woodrow, of Literature aud Philosophy under Mr. Cowel, of Sociology 
under Ii|r. Long aud of flanatory Improvement under Drs. Mouat and 
Brougham, met from time to time and wrought out some admirable result?. 
About a year ago, through death or removal from Calcutta, most of the 
Sections became partially disorganized, while some threatened to sink into a , 
state of inanition. 
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Towards the close of last session, vigorous attempts were made ^ to put 
the Scctioa on Female Ediicatiuii and Improvement on an ctlicient footing 
—under the Presidentship of Kumar Ilurendra Krishna—and not without 
great and marked success. 

Lately, I was confciring with some of the members, about the propriety 
of calling an early meeting of Council, with a view to rcinvigoratc the 
working oPall the Sections before the commcncemcM of another session. 

The general meetings have proved throughout, there four years a series of 
signal successes—as was evidenced by the social rank, position, talents and 
accomplishments of the Lecturers,—the overflowing audiences that were 
wont to assemble, and among them some of the most distinguished members 
of European and Native Society—the attractive and practically useful charac¬ 
ter of the subjects chosen for lectures from which selections luive been pub¬ 
lished in a haudsomc volumc->and above all, llic stimulating and healthful 
influences which constantly emanated from the lectures, discussions nud ani¬ 
mating addresses whieli usually closed the proceedings of tlic evening—in¬ 
fluences which have been found pervading and leavening the central masses 
of native society, far and wide. 

Lately, I had begun the task of securing able and (jualified Lecturers for 
the ensuing session. Put the services of only one—that one, however, an 
host in himself, I allude to tlic llight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta* 
who has kindly consented to deliver (he opening lecture in November nex.t— 
were secured, when it pleased Almighty God suddenly to lay me aside with 
severe illness. It is, as laid prostrate on a bed of sickness that I now write. 
Though the malady, iu its worst form, has been faii'ly arrested, any thing 
like perfect recovery from its effects, is not to be anticipated in such a cli¬ 
mate as tliat of Bengal during (lie rainy season. I am, therefore, ordered by 
my Medical attendants to leave Calcutta forthwith. Arrangements have, 
accordingly, been made for my gctlijig on board a Steamer which, on Motiday 
next, is to proceed to the Straits. Before the end of the rainy season, tint is, 
practically, the close of October, I am forbidden to return to the mclvopcdis— 
Whether I may be able to return even then is, of course, uncertain.—But if 
I should, intimation has reached me of events in Scotland, which render it, 
in the highest degree improbable, that I shall ever again settle down, as a 
resident inhabitant of Calcutta. 

Under' these peculiar circuraslanccs, I deem it an impcrat' ve duty, at 
once, absolutely and unconditionally, to resign into your luiuds the impor¬ 
tant and responsible office of President of the Bethunc Society—in order 
that you may have ample time and leisure to select another before the com¬ 
mencement of the next session;—the appointment of any Gentleman select¬ 
ed by you being subject, to confirmation at the first general meeting of the 
Society. 
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And now, dear gentlemen, having discharged this simple act of duty, T would 
fain add some thing more. But you will excuse me, as I cannot; my extreme 
weakness forbids the attempt. 

I cannot, however, close without testifying, in the strongest way, to the 
ready and able assistance always cheerfully rendered to me, by the late Secretary, 
Baboo Rarnebunder Mittcr, the present Secretary, Baboo Koylascliunder Bose, 
the Treasurer, Bahoo llurromobun ChaUerjec—with the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the difTerejit Sections. Without the zealous, energetic, inde¬ 
fatigable co-operation of them, it would have been altogether impossible to 
have led the Society onwards to the position of importance and prosperity 
which it has now reached. 

Trusting, therefore, that in your hands the Society will continue to enjoy 
an onward course of abouiiding prosperity, 1 wish you all a - hearty Fareitteil 
May you fare well in time ! May you fare well through all eternity ! 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely and faithfully, 

ISth Julif IHOy. AnRXANDiin. Durr. 


Tlitj lloiiorablo Slinmhhoonauth Pundit rose to move tho Isl 
Kesolufcion. juid spoke ns follows ;— 

We havo niet together to-night for the pleasing task of taking into 
considorat ioit bow to mark our esteem and vespoet for the vast amount of 
benefits, derived by the Botlumc Socir y from the kind-hearted philan¬ 
thropist, tho llovd, A. Duff, our last President, whom illness Iras compelled 
to depart from us. 

Bengal is indebted to this eminent person for more good than I can 
describe. 

From tho first he happily adopted hMucation of tho Natives of this 
country as the means to obtain his desired end, and laboured hard to 

I 

I'aiso the standard of this education higher th.an he found existing. 

The history of the intellectual progress of tho natives of this country 
for the last thirty-fivo years will bo imperfect, if in it no allusion is 
made to the labours and tho career of this individual. 

It was owing chiclly to the zeal and industry and the impulsive appeals 
of tho llcvd. (Heutlcmau that (jioverurncut was induced to take a higher, a 
broader and a more liberal view of tho iieceseity and obligation of diffusing 
gciicml and useful knowledge among tho j>coplo of this country, and to 
adopt inc.asures for rewarding the efl’orts of those who are tiyixig to learn 
aud of those wlio provide means to ftac/t. 
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If any thing good was required to bo secured for his follow-creatures, 
if any relief was to bo given to them, the Revd. Gentleman was found to 
be the foremost, and never eared for labour and annoyance. 

His piety, his zeal, his perseverance, his charitable disposition, his 
learning, his powers of expression, his sound and liberal views and his 
constant desire to do good to his fellow-creatures, would have secured him 
a position, uamc and fame in any country and in any profession that ho 
might have adopted. It was a fortunate thing for Bel ^1 that ho chose 
the profession of a Missionary, and happily, as I have already said, elect¬ 
ed Education as the means for the object ho had in view. 

The Calcutta University owes him a great debt of gratitude. It was 
through his indefatigable labours and exertions, assisted by bis honor¬ 
able and worthy colleagnes, that he brought that institution to its 
present state of m-gauization, usefulness and perfection. 

This Society owes much to Drt. Duia'. You my friends, yourselves, know 
how much assistance you have, for the last four years, derivod from him. 

At a time W'bcn the Society, from causes over which perhaps the in¬ 
dividual members or rather the loading members of tho institution bad 
no control, was dwindling into decay, though his valuable time was 
already fully occupied, be zealously and cheerfully accepted the post 
offered to him, and by his labom-s, zeal and perseverance and his ex¬ 
ample, restored vigour to it, secured rc-orgauizatiou, and placed it 
upon a solid basis. 

It was owing to his aid, that tho Society arrived at a position which 
enables me to say that it is one of the best of Native Literary and 
Scientific Societies for diffusing useful information and intellectual and 
social recreation, tliat we have, if not tbioughont India, at least in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Wo cannot but deeply regret, that such a tr^o friend of our couiilry 
and of this Society, is compelled by ill-health to leave us, and therefore 
I have the honor to move the following resolution 

“ That this meeting of the members of the Betliune Society 
desires to place on record the deep concern and sympathy with 
which they receive the resignation of their President ; and to 
express an earnest hope and prayer for his restoration to health 
and usefulness.” 
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Dr. Natmom Clievers, in riaing to second the restolution, ad¬ 
dressed the Meeting to the following effect 

SiB AND Gentlemen, 

Although I feel the duty of seconding the proposition now before 
the Meeting to bo ono of pleasure and honor, 1 deem it right 
to explain my roasous for haying accepted it. Although the European 
members of the Bethuno Society join with enthusiasm, in this demonstra¬ 
tion of respect towards their President, tliis is essentially a meeting of 
native gentlemen eager to testify their sense of gratitude to Dr. Duff 
for the benefits which ho has conferred upon their nation during a 
career of thirty-four years. 

I have, therefore, only presumed to consent to perform this duty 
considering that—as you, Sir, occupy tho Chair in the capacity of onu 
of our Vice-Presidents, I, as the other Vice President, ceuld not, with 
propriety, have opposed tho Council’s desire that I should take part in 
these proceedings. I do so with tho greater pleasure rememboriug that, 
nearly hvo years ago, 1 urged upon the Society the fact that Dr. 
Duff was, then, tho fittest person in Calcutta to become our Pro- 
eident; aud that I took an active part in persuading him to accept 
tho office. The task of passing culogia upon eminent living characters 
is one of great delicacy. It presumes a kind of equality between tho 
complimcntcr and tho complimented. It demands scrupulous accuracy 
in each expression that the praise may neither exceed nor fall short 
of truth. I cannot lay claim to tho happiness of an intimate acquain¬ 
tance with Dr. Duff; I shall, therefore, only presume to attribute to him 
those qualities which every ono who has watchod his public career 
must have recognized with admiration. Among these appear, prominently, 
great laboriousnoss ; indomitable energy ; hmnanity of tho highest order 
aud widest comprehensiveness ; a kiugly nature ; a mind of right-royal 
power; knowledge almost universal in its scope; eloquence like a torrent of 
living water oariyiug all hearts with it. If you sock evidence of the 
fact how gratefully tho Joutb of Calcutta love him, look up upon those 
crowded benches ; there, to my knowledge, a largo body of young natlvo 
gentlemen, tho rising intellect of Calcutta, have now been seated for 
nearly four hours, patiently holding their places ii. tho heat and dark¬ 
ness of tho tlicatrc, that they might not bo backward in doing honor to 
their revered Teacher. As evidence of tho feeling of the educated native 
gentry, I may, without breach of confidence, repeat what I hoard a few 
days since from ono of the most honorable, amiable aud enlightened 
men in Calcutta, tho oldest surviving officer of tho Government Educa¬ 
tional Department, my dear friend Baboo Bamchuuder Hitter. He 
said that his acquaintance with Dr. Duff commenced three days after 
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that gentleman landed in Calcutta, some four and thirty years ago, and 
that, since that time, frequent intercourse had confirmed in his mind 
the conviction that Dr. Duff is (I use his very words) “the truest and 
most constant friend of the people of India,” If, Sir, I have read Dr. 
Duff's nature and career rightly, I believe that—whcn in the fulness of 
time, ho shall bo called to his rest—ho would not bo unwilling that theso 
words should be written on his tomb —Tlte true ami comtant Friend of 
tJie People of India. With theso words still ringing in your cars, I 
lay the proposition before you. 

Baboo Wopendro Mohun Tagore moved the 2ud Besolution. 
He said 

Gentlemen, 

I havo been requested to move tho 2nd Kesolution. T wish it had been 
entrusted to an abler hand, who would have done justice to the subject. 
Before introducing the Resolution, I beg to say a fow words. It is a 
matter of deep regret that, by the resignation of tho Revd. Dr. Duff as 
our President, this Society suffers a great loss, so much so, that 
it will be long before you find another to fill up tlio place so ably as ho 
has done. Gentlemen, you arc well aware with what zeal ho worked 
for tho well-being of this Institution and how he introduced many re¬ 
forms for its improvement. His loss will not only bo felt by this Society 
but all over India. It is ho who has raised the social, moral and poli¬ 
tical status of our countrymen by imparting education to thousands 
and thousands of natives. For what can raise a nation to eminence but 
Education of which ho was a great promoter and second to none. 
With these introductory remarks I beg to move the 2nd Resolution 

“ That the following address be pre.sented to the Revd Dr. 
Duff, testifying to the high sense entertained by the Society 
of the eminent services rendered by him, ajid to the regret felt 
by all on his resigning the Office of President.” 

To THE Re\t>. a. duff, D. D. L. L. D. 

Sib, 

We, the undersigned Members of the Bethune Society, desire 
to convey to you an earnest expression of the regret felt by us 
all on your ceasing to be our President, and of our gi-atitude for 
the benefits which, as its Head, you have conferred upou our 
Society. 
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From tLe day on whicli, at the entreaty of its Members, 
you consented to occuj^y the Presidential chair, a new life was 
impacted to the proceedings of the Society ; and the sphere of 
its usefulness became widely extended. 

The Society, by being divided into Sections, which, under your 
immediate direction and control, have worked in perfect har¬ 
mony as a whole, assumed a character of practical importance 
which the volume of its “ Transactions” published last year, at 
no small sacrifice of your time, labour and patience, sufficiently 
illustrates. 

You have, Sir, conferred no ordinary boon on the Society by 
prominently developing that element in its constitution which 
essays to bring into close and familiar intercourse the educated 
classes of Europeans and Natives, thereby promoting sentiments 
of good will and kindliness in both. 

It is with the highest satisfaction that we view the position of 
importance and stability which the Society has attained. The 
prosperity of the Bcthune Society, in recent times, is the work 
of your own strong will and unbending energy, and of a zeal 
that knows no flagging. That will, that energy, and that zeal 
have, for thirtyfour years, been devoted to India and her welfare. 

As an Educator and a Philanthropist, your name will remain 
ever enshrined in the grateful remembrance of the people of 
this country. 

When the future historian of India has occasion to pass under 
review, the progress of education and enlightenment among 
lier millions, his history will be incomplet-e if it omits to mention 
your labours and the success attending them. 

We are deeply impressed with admiration, esteem and afiection 
for the noble qualities of your mind and heart, qualities which 
you have brought so conspicuously to bear on the discharge of 
your duties as President of this Society. You exhibited in the 
Presidential chair a singular dignity and equanimity ; a patience 
almost inimitable, and a keen sense and appreciation of the 
wants, wishes and feelings of the members. 

You warmly fostered and encouraged the spirit of free debate 
which you yourself ever temperately moderated with the 
breadth and liberality of your views, and the magic power of 
your eloquence. 
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We deeply regret, Sir, that ill-health has compelled you to 
resign the Office of President. We earnestly hope for the 
speedy restoration of your health and we pray that the fullest 
blessings which the bounty of All-merciful Providence can confer 
on man may crown and make happy your honorable retirement. 

We bid you affectionately farewell. 

Baboo Greesh Chunder Mitter seconded the motion and ad¬ 
dressed the meeting as follows :— 

Mb. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

In the absence of the gentleman who was to have seconded the llcso- 
lution just proposed by my respected friend Baboo Wopendro Mohuu 
Tagore, I have had the honor of being requested to supply his place. 

In complying with this request I foci an unfeigned pleasure, but, at the 
same time, I feel no little uneasiness. 

The part I have been called upon to perform, is a very difficult one, 
and I am conscious of my own inability to do justice to it. This is 
whnt makes mo uneasy. I wish it had fallen to the let of some abler 
and worthier person to perform it. But because I do not possess suffi¬ 
cient ability to do justice to Dr. Duff, it must not bo supposed that I 
yield to any one in my admiration of his talents and his virtues. This 
is perhaps my best e.xcuso for venturing to intrude upon your indulgence 
for a few minutes. 

To speak adequately of the services which the Bevd. Alexander Duff 
has rendered to our Society since his connection with it, as its President, 
is not an easy task. To speak adequately of hia public career in this 
country and of the amount of good he has done to, and the incalculable 
benefits ho has conferred upon it, during a long and eventful period of 
five and thirty years’ residence in India, is an almost hopeless undertaking. 

Gentlemen, you have already been told by thp learned speakers who 
have preceded me what Dr. Duff has done for our Society, and therefore 
what is left for mo to do is perhaps only to reiterate the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by them. There is scarcely one point upon which I can say any 
thing new. But from my connection with the Society as its Assistant 
Secretary, I had peculiar opportunities of knowing ^jvhat he did for it ; 
and I can well say, that there has seldom been witnessed another instance 
of a person actuated solely and wholly by the spirit of doing good, sa¬ 
crificing his time and health without the least concern for either. Tlie 
volume of the Society's ‘‘ Transactions” which was got up entirely under 
his personal superintendence and to which allusion has bccu made iu 
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tlie address abundantly testify to the sacrifice of time to which he 
cheerfully submitted. 

Dr. Duffs object was to establish the Society on a sounder basis than 
it over stood upon ; and it will be admitted on all hands that he had 
attained his object before he resigned the Presidentship. Some of the 
best scholars among Europeans in India and the Natives of the country 
have given us lectures upon important literary and scientific subjects ; 
the highest officials have attended our meetings j the audience, upon 
almost every occasion, has been both large and respectable. The dis¬ 
cussions that have taken place in this Hall have been equally inter¬ 
esting and edifying. Let mo not .be misunderstood. I do not mean 
to say that, before Dr. Dntf joined if, the Society was not in a flonrish- 
nig condition ; what I mean, is, that it became during Dr. Duffs connec¬ 
tion with it a more flourishing institution than it ever was. And, as 
it is, persons of whatever rank, influence or intelligence, would not con¬ 
sider it beneath their dignity to bo enrolled among its members. But 
it was not Dr. Duffs only object to make the Bethuuo Society a res¬ 
pectable literary and scientific institution. Ho had other objects in 
view, and perhaps tl\o chief of them was to give the educated European 
and the educated Native an opportunity of knowing each otlier and 
becoming friends;—such knowledge and such friuiidsliip being bettor 
calculated than any thing else to heal tliat breach which unfortunately has 
existed between them for some tiino past and which no one regretted 
more than Dr Duff. This object, I atu happy to say, was also to a groat 
extent attained, and had not ill-hcalth compelled him to rctiie from 
the countiy, ho would have contrived .u his usual judicious manner to 
remove every vestige of the so-callcd atitagonisin of race. 

I come now to Dr. Duffs public career—a career of uniform useful¬ 
ness and of singular success. The address wbicli has been submitted for 
your adoption is only an attempt at a summary of what bo did for 
our countiy. I say it is only an attempt, and I say so advisedly. 
Where volumes could bo‘writtnii of him, an address cannot but be an 
imperfect record of his labors ; as a medium for the expression of our 
gratitude, it must be a still more imperfect document. 

In wliatovcr light wo view him, he is an object of veneration and»an 
object of love. As an Educator, he perhaps did more than any other 
European geutlcmatii Tlio celebrated Education Despatch of 1854 is 
founded upon his suggestions ; and the Calcutta University,—that useful 
Institution whoso destiny yet remains undeveloped,—received from Dr. 
Duff all the care which an nffcctionato parent bestows upon a ucw-bom 
child. Besides this, ho established schools in' different parts of the 
country, which impart instruction in literature, science and morals to 
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thousaods of the poorer classes of our boys and girls. As a kind' 
hearted man^ his voice .was over exortod on behalf of suffering humanity. 
M^a.B there a fhmino in Scotland or Ireland, J)r. Duff appealed to the 
sympathy of 'the public of Calcutta in the Town Hall, and by his 
eloquence so moyed men’s hearts, that tears flowed from their eyes as 
plentifully as gcdd and silver coins from their pursea Was there a 
famine in our own North-Western Provinces, the '-.imo voice was hoard 
describing in glowing language the horrors of the calamity, and awakening 
in hearts immured in the Zenana of a Hindoo family of distinction, an 
activo sympathy for the myriads dying of hunger and cold. Such a 
man has been compelled by iU-hoalth to bid us farewell. Such a man 
has now departed from the shores of our country; and who is there 
that dues not feel, that his absence from India is a national cnhimity ? 
Who is there that will not feel pride in doing honor to such a friond of 
his country ? and who is tUcro, I ask, that will not acknowledge that 
India, with all her developed and undcvolopod resources, can never ho[»o 
to make a suitable return for the services i-cnclorcd to her by this 
Prince of Philanthropists. 

Baboo Qreesh Chunder Ghosc moved the 3rd Resolution and 
said :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gkntlemen, 

It is an occasion of no ordinary inlcrcst or importance that hn.s 
called into this Hall this Flower of Calcutta Society. If every other 
accessory to an enthusiastic and unanimous demonstration wore wanting, 
the presence amongst us for the first time iii a public manner of the Fi¬ 
nance Minister to the (Jovernment of India, whoso private virtues and 
public policy have endeared him to every educated native gentleman in 
this vast empire, is a proof and a guarantee that the object for the con¬ 
summation of which we are assembled hero toj^iiglit is one which com¬ 
mands the respect and carries with it the feelings of all classes and 
grades of a community so vast and so varied that its unanimity may well 
be regarded as a token of gigantic siguificanco. 

The name of the Revd. Dr. Alexander Duff is familiar to us like a 
household word. We have been accustomed to hear it from our very 
childhood. It is a name which strikes a chord in our hearts connected 
with the best and the holiest of our inspirations and the noblest of our 
springs of thought and feeling. For the last 34 years, it has mingled 
prominently in every scheme of education, of iuteUIgcnt combination for 
great, literary and social piu'posea of philanthropy and public good. 
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To only those personally acejuaintod with that Princjo of Indian Mis¬ 
sionaries, it is given to form a faithful and correct estimate of the quali¬ 
ties and the collection of great virtues which made him a beacon of hope 
and of guidance to all who needed such an aid at a time when the pros¬ 
pects of education, uf civilization, in the East were so poor, I may well 
say, so desolate that the most sanguine believers in the theory of progress 
stood with their aims across their breast in blank despair—But the bold, 
undismayed spirit of Dr. Alexander Duff, discovered light, through the 
terrifying gloom which overcast the horizon. On all sides. North and South, 
East and West, tho ordinary beholder saw only the densest clouds of 
prejudice, and passion more inveterate and stupifying in its effects than 
prejudice. The Native mind refused the boon of knowledge with an 
obstinacy tho story of which does doubtless appear fabulous at the pre¬ 
sent day—yet time was, though it has passed away, when it was per¬ 
sistently declared to bo sinful to learn a language which was emphati¬ 
cally tho language of heterodoxy. 

What I now say may well bo disbelieved by a generation bora to its 
destiny under opportunities created by the super-human efforts of the first 
pioneers of Indian education, Alexander Duff, and David Hare. Yet their 
grand fathers could tell them of a day when learning was proscribed and 
in many instances had to be pursued under persecution. 

Tho Ilevd. Dr. Duff’s labors in the cause of Indian regeneration 
commenced exactly at that alarming period of Indian ignorance. Tlioy 
were pursued with unremitting energy and perseverance for tho space of 
a quarter of a century and more. No impediment was so great that he 
could not overcome it, no opposition sc virulent that ho could not para¬ 
lyse its force and fury. He went manfully to his work with the strength 
of tho Titans and the meek spirit of his Saviom- and his old age was 
rewarded with tho triumph for which he had battled in his youth. I 
could keep you, gentlemen, listening for days and nights to the details 
and tho hazards of that victory which, to the majority of the present 
audience, appears to bo o<ae of an ordinaiy nature. Little dream they 
that tho normality of the present day is the result of tho sublimest ef¬ 
forts of miuds such as that of Dr. Duff and of those influenced by his 
great example into indeutical courses of action. 

That tho Education Despatch of 1854, the great charter of Indian 
intelligence, was wholly owing to tho inspiration and persistent pressure 
of tho gentleman to honor whom we have met together, is a fact which 
has assumed the shape of a conviction in every mind. That one service 
would have sufficed to jdaco the Bovd. Dr. Duff on a pedestal higher 
than that of the average run of benefactors. But when wo add to it 
tho inoideuta of a life which was one bright page of aelf-deuiai and self- 
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imposed labor of the Herculean order, olieerfully incurred and undertaken 
on behalf of a foreign people, we increase the dimensions of his stand¬ 
point to a heighth not yet attained by any Indian Hero or Philanthropist. 

On Dr. Duff’s other and secondary qualities, it is not for me to dilate. 
Those gentlemen who have preceded me in moving the resolutions have 
already done justice to them. Who does not rc i.iember with pleasure 
and a feeling of reverence, the time when he personally superintended 
the public examinations of all the schools and colleges in Calcutta 
whether under tho control of Government or of private individuals. It 
was indeed a delight to come face to face with an individual who sunk 
the feelings of tho examiner into those of the tutor and instructed 
whilst he tested the attaiiuncnts of the student. My personal recollec¬ 
tion of such scenes is oue of tho acutest delight. 

4 

During the latter part of his Indian career, Dr. Dulf had turned his 
earnest mind to tlio work of Native Female Education. From his own 
funds, he founded a school in Simlah, which, though it did not afford much 
promise at tho outset, has recently been brought to such a high state of 
improvement, that I believe the girls attending it will soon bo able to 
compete for the Entrance Examination. 

To such an individual any thing that the nation can do in tho way of 
a memorial must iudeed be iusuliicieiit. My present proposition, however, 
is, in connection with the Bethuno Society to which his genius has given 
a standing and a shape not contemplated by its original founders. Ibeliovo,' 
I carry with me the feelings of this vast gathering, when 1 say that a 
statue of gold would not bo an unfitting testimonial of a man whoso 
services we can never sufficiently value ; and, though tho wealth of tho 
country and its feelings on the subject might encourago me to movo for 
such a costly token, yet prudential motives and the weak resources of 
the Eethune Society have compelled us to confine our gratitude to tho 
limit of a portrait- I, therefore, beg to move the following resolution, 
in the ardent hope that tho funds required to cariy it out will be 
speedily forthcoming:— 

“ That a fund be raised by the members and well-wishers of tlie 
Society for the purpose of commemorating the highly successful 
Presidcntsliip of Dr. Duff by a portrait, which is to remain the 
property of the Society, and is to be preserved in some public 
building of this metropolis, as the Society may hereafter de- 
terinine upon.” 
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The Revd. Lai BeJiari D4, on seconding the Resolution, spoke 
as follows :— 

Thero are two leading ideas contained in the resolution which has 
just been moved, a^d which I have been requested to second. One idea 
is that, Dr. Dufl’s Presidentship of the Bethuue Society has been a highly 
successful one ; and the other idea is that, it is desirable to commemorato 
the successful Presidentship of the Reverend Doctor by his portrait. 
It is worthy of notice, Sir, that the resolution does not assert in a 
formal manner that Dr. Duff’s Presidentship has been highly successful, 
far less docs it attempt to prove the proposition. The resolution takes it 
for granted that Dr. DnflPs Presidentship has been highly successful. 
And it is as well that that is taken for granted. For, it is well known to 
every member of this Society—-it is well known to every ono acquainted 
with the proceedings of this Socioty, that the most successful period of 
its history has been exactly that during which its destinies were 
guided by the genius and energy of Alexander Duff. Bxit when, Sir, 
can it bo said of the Presidentship of a Literary Society like ours, that 
itjs successful t Evidently, when it exhibits a largo amount of literai'y 
activity, when its meetings are crowded by eager and anxious spectators, 
and when it commands the respect and gains the confidence of the 
wise and the good. Now, I appeal to my fellow-members—I appeal to 
the public, whether all this has not charactcriKcd the proceedings of tho 
Bethunc Society during the Presidentship of Dr. Duff". I appeal to 
my fellow-members whether there has not been in tho midst of us a 
lai’go amount of literary activity. Witness tho published minutes of 
our monthly meetings—witness tho proceedings of the several Sections 
into which our Socioty is divided—witness tho handsome volume, to 
which allusion has already been made this evening, tho like of which 
tho Society never put forth siuco tho commencement of its history. 
With reference to crowded meetings, I am sure it will be admitted 
by every one hero present that our meetings have never been so crowded 
as when Iho Chair was cccupicd by Dr. Duif; while, as occasional 
Bj>cctators, wo have had in tho midst of us His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, the Hon’blo members of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Council, Rajahs and Roy Bahadoors not »f Bengal only but 
of tho North-West and of Central India, and Zemindars without 
number. Nor has Dr. Duffs Presidentship been unattended with prac¬ 
tical good. It has added an impetus to the cause of Native Education. 

It has put it into the hearts of some of our couutrymon to begin in right 
earnest the noble work' of emancipating our wives and our daughters 
from the thraldom of ignorance. It has exerted those beneficial 
iuflucuccs of which Dr. Duif speaks ia his. letter road here this evening 
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—influences which have caused themselves to be felt in the voiy heail; 
of Hindu Society. It has, in fine, produced, in a great measure, bro¬ 
therly concord and amity between Europeans and the children of the 
soil. 

It may be asked, what qualities of Dr. Duff made his Presidentship 
of the Bethune Society so successful ? This, Sir, is a very wide ques¬ 
tion ; and to do it justice requires a complete itnalysis of tho mental, 
moral, and I may add, tho physical constitution of Dr. DuiT. I do not, 
however, pretend to attempt any thing of the sort in tho present occa¬ 
sion. Let me briefly advert to one or two leading peculiarities of his 
character. And the first that I shall mention is his groat earnestness, hia 
noble enthusiasm. It is a remarkablo feature in the character of that 
illustrious man whom wo have met this evening to honor, that he throws 
his whole soul into whatever he undertakes. He throws his wliolo 
soul—his Avholc being—into every action he performs, almost into every 
word ho utteiu It is this which has made him so successful in every 
thing that he undertook. And his enthusiasm is of a contagious charac¬ 
ter. It infected—by a noble sort of infection—ovciy person within tlio 
range of its influence. Tho nest quality that I shall mention is Dr. 
Duff’s clofjucncc. Dr. Duff m.ay not be a graceful orator. His voice 
may not bo highly musical—hia action may not be modelled to tbo 
utmost grace and propriety—his expressions may not be the sclectcst 
and tho most delicate—his periods may not flow with tho elegance of 
hiirmonious modulation—his pronunciation may not bo tho most 
accurate—his delivery may not bo the chastest—but if Dr. Duff is not 
a graceful, ho is a great orator. I may not compare Dr. DufTs oratory 
to a gentle brook, running through a cultivated meadow, guided by its 
own sw'oet will. Dr. Duffs oratory partakes rather—as has been 
already remarked this evening by Dr. C.hcvera—of tho naiuro of a cata¬ 
ract, rushing down with impetuosity, and carrying every thing before 
it by its weight, its volume and its velocity. It has been remarked by 
a mail, who was himself one of tho most eloquent of Englishmen that 
“ eloquence must flow like a stream which is fed by an abundant spring, 
and not spout forth a little frothy stream on some gaudy day, and re¬ 
main dry for tho rest of tho year.” Such is the character of Dr. Duff“s 
eloquence. The copiousness of his language is inexhaustible. His oratoiy is 
prepared for all emergencies—ever flowing, ever abundantly supplied from 
a mind richly stocked with all sorts of knowledge and infonnation. Cicero 
describes in a well-known passage the effects produced by a great 
orator. The passage is as follows;—“ Give mo tho orator who can pro¬ 
duce tho following effects. When it is once known that ho is to speak, lot 
there be the utmost impatience to secure places iu the court, which 
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must be instantly crowded ; let all be hurry and eagerness ; the Clerks and 
Officers must fly up and down with an obliging solicitude to provide seats 
and accommodations for tho assembly. The auditors must press forward 
in a crowded circle. Let the judge be roused to the utmost attention. 
When the speaker rises, the audience must command silence; all must 
bo hushed, till some marks of approbation are extorted, and expressions 
of wonder break out at frequent intervals. If he would inspire them 
with mirth, the smile must be universal—if with sorrow, their tears 
must instantly flow. So that a person at a distance, though ho 
does not know directly what piece is acting, must yet be witness of tho 
powerful impression, and bo assured that some great and favourite actor is 
on the stage. He that has such pow'cr we may pronounce tlto truly 
complete speaker; as wo have heai’d of Pericles, as of Hyperides, a:; of 
TEschincs, as of Demosthenes”—and I may add, gentlemen, as of Alex¬ 
ander Duffi 

But after all, Mr. Chairman, the true secret of Dr. Duff’s success 
whether here in the Bethune Society or elsewhere, is the noble disinter¬ 
estedness of his character. His earnestness—his enthusiasm—his 
energy—his eloquence, are all dedicated to the doing good to his fellow- 
men. His has been a life of self-sacrificing benevolence. lie S 2 )ent 
and has been spent for the good of tho people of India. He has laid 
his body, his soul and spirit as a noblo offering before tho shrine of 
Philanthropy. It is this spirit of philanthropy, more than any thing 
else perhaps, which marks Dr. Duff as a tnily great man. It is for 
this philanthropic spirit that India owes to him the debt immense of end¬ 
less gratitude. And it is on account of that philanthropic spirit that we 
are assembled here this evening to take steps for rendering him suitable 
honour. And what shall bo done to tho man who has spent himself for 
our good ? What shall be done to him who has become a living martyr 
for our sake 1 I quite agree with a preceding speaker that Or. Duff de¬ 
serves a statue of gold. But if wo—I mean tho Members of tho Bo- 
thune Society—have n(^ tho means to get a statue of gold, or of 
marble either, let us at least have a portrait. 

I have much pleasure, sir, in seconding the Resolution, 

The 4th Resolution was moved by Kowar Ilarendm Krishna 
Bahadoor, who spoke as follows:— 

Mr. CnAiBMAN AND Gentlbmen, 

After the very able speeches that have been delivered before you to¬ 
night by the gentlemen who have preceded me, recounting the valuable 
scniccB rendered to our country by the Bevd. Dr. Duff, 1 have little 
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to add. Yet 1 would bo failing iu my duty, were I not to say a word 
expressing my deep sense of gratitude for the eminent services rendered 
to us by the Kevd. Gentleman, and my sincere regret that ill-hoalth 
should have compelled him to leave our land at a time when the neces¬ 
sity of educating our girls remains yet to be felt in Hindoo Families, 
like that of educating our boys. Every one here present must have 
observed the great interest which ho baa always taken to further that 
object. I know of no occasion, whenever and wdiorover it occurred, 
in which ho did not attempt, by the force of his lu.astorly eloquence, to 
impress on the utility of that education—no heart perhaps rejoiced 
as his to hear of a Hindoo girl having been scut to school; and I am 
sure, gentlemen, had Dr. Duff lived iu our country some eight or tcu 
years more, the females of India would have moved iu their circles to 
commemorate his services, as vve have assembled hero this niglit to do. 
With these observations 1 beg to move the 4th Besolutiou, which is as 
follows :— 

“ That a Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen with 
power to add to their number, be appointed for the purpose of 
carrying out the object of the foregoing resolutions, and that the 
Committee, for the time being, act as Trustees for the fund which 
may be raised by tliem 

The Eight Eevd. the Lord BLshop of Calcutta, the Honorable 
A. Eden,'Baja Pertaup Chuiider Sing Bahadoor, Baboo Woopen- 
dro Mohun Tagore, The Honorable Sbumboo Nauth Pundit, 
Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, Hugh McLardy Esqn, 
H. Woodrow E.sqr., E. B. Cowell Esqr., Baboo Earn Gopaul 
Ghose, Baboo Earn Chunder Mitter, Kevd. Lai Behari D<5, 
Baboo Khetter Mobun Chatteijee, Dr. N. Chevers, Baboo Koyla.s 
Chunder Bose, Baboo Hurro Mohun Clrntterjcc, Eaja Kali 
Krishna Bahadoor, Kowar Harendra Krishna Bahadobr, and 
Baboo Degumber Mitter. 

Dr. Tamcez Khan in seconding the Eesolution said :— 

Sib, 

It has fallen to my lot to second the Eesolution moved by the last 
, speaker. 

The Honorable gentleman to whom this duty was originally entrusted 
has been compelled by an unavoidable engagement to keep himself away 
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from the meeting to-night j otherwise lie would have been exceedingly 
happy to join our proceedings, I mean the Hon’ble Abdool Luteef Khan 
Bahadoor, who, as a distinguished member of the Maliomedan community, 
and a zealous and active member of this Society, would have done his 
part with much better grace and ability than I can hope to do. I am a 
poor substitute fur my friend on an occasion like the present; but yet it 
is to me a pleasing duty, and I come forward at his request to second with 
my heart and soul the resolution moved by Kowar Harendro Krishna 
Bahadoor. 

Baboo Degumher Mitter moved the 5th Resolution which 
was that 

“ Dr. Duff be elected an Ilonoi ary Member of the Society.” 

He commende d the Resolution in a few appropriate sentences 
and concluded by remarking that in honoring Dr. Duff in the 
manne r proposed, they would be only honoring themselves. 

The Secretary of the Society, Bahoo Koyhs Chnuder BosCt observed that 
the Ecsolulion moved by his respected friend Baboo Degumher Mitter, 
spoke for itself, and he felt assured in his mind that there could be no differ¬ 
ence of opinion in regard to that most deserved acknowledgment of the emi¬ 
nent services rendered to the Society by the man whom they had there met 
to honour. Those services had been so ably and so fully discussed that 
night that he was afraid lost, by venturing to adduce new arguments in 
favor of the motion which he had the honor of being called upon to 
second, ho should weaken the effect of the impression which had been made 
upon the minds of the vast assembly there crowded before him almost to 
suffocation, by the Hou^hle gentlemen who had preceded him; and seeing as 
he did, from the programme which he held in hia hands, that there was 
no one to follow him to make amends for his shortcomings, he was the 
more forcibly reminded of the necessity there vras /or his not intruding upon 
the indulgence of the meeting too long. The object of that Eesolntion, 
as no one could fail to perceive, was, to compensate to some extent, for the 
loss which the Society incurred by the retirement of Doctor Duff, whose 
election, as an Honorary Member, would serve to keep up the link which con¬ 
nected them with him, and to buoy them with the hope that they might yet 
reckon on his invaluable aid in maintaining the lofty stand which the Society 
had taken. 
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The Secretary here remarked that he fell he would be wanting in his 
duty to the Meeting, which was honored for the first time with the presence 
of the Hon’ble Member for Finance of the Council of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General and other distinguished visitors, if he did not 
recapitulate the leading events connected with the rise and progress of their 
Society. Such recapitulation, ho considered, would enable all, the better to 
appreciate the deepest obligations under which thu members lay to their 
retired President. 

Many of its oldest members, he remarked, would recollect that the first meeting 
of the Society was lield at that Theatre on Thursday, thdllth of Deceniber 
1851, under the Presidentship of Doctor Mouat who, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, was its Founder. In order to pcrjmtuate the name of the llon’blc 
Drinkwater Betbune, Legislative Member of the Supreme Council, then lately 
deceased, and to commemorate his great services in tho cause of Nativo 
Female Education and Native Improvement generally,” it was resolved, at 
that Meeting, that this Literary Institution should be denominated the Be- 
thuno Society. The first rule with which it set out was that “ All educated 
persons interested in the objects of the meeting were eligible as members, 
and those objects were specified to be, the promotion of a taste among tho 
educated natives of this country for literature xnid science, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of free intellectual intercourse with each other, as well as with Europeans 
of liberal and cultivated minds. One of the rules proposed and approved 
at that Meeting was that discourses on Literary and Sciontific subjects might 
be delivered at the Society’s monthly meetings ; hut mm hreathg of Jh>Ugion 
or Politics. The Secretary here adverted to the increasing interest and use¬ 
fulness of the Society under the able and zealous Presidentship of Doctor 
Mouat who secured the best available talent in Calcutta to deliver lectures on 
such important scientific subjects as Chemistry, Geology, the Electric Tele¬ 
graph, the Microscope, Architecture and a great variety of other interesting 
and useful subjects. In the year 1853, Doctor Mouat resigned his office, 
and Mr. Hodgson Pratt of the Bengal Civil Service was chosen President 
of the Society. It was during his time that Mr. Ikume, one of the Magis¬ 
trates of Calcutta, bad afforded to the M embers and the Calcutta public a 
highly intellectual treat by his reading of the Merchant of Venice, and Colo¬ 
nel Goodwyn by bis learned lecture on the Dnion of Science, Industry, and 
Art with a view to the formation of a School cf Industrial Art and Design. 
That contemplated school within a few days of the delivery of the lecture 
became an accomplished fact. In the year 1S55, Mr. Hodgson Pratt having 
vacated his office, Colonel Goodwyn was elected President of the Society. 
It was during his time that the Members were highly entertai lod by the 
Beverend Mr. Bellew’s readings from Shakespeare, which readings, be (tho 
speaker) believed would form one of the most pleasing links in tho reminis- 
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cencea of all who had the privilege to hear them. In the year 1856, Colonel 
Goodwyn having been constrained by ilbheallh to tender hia resignation. 
Doctor Bedford was chosen President in hia stead. But within a few months 
of his election that excellent and philanthropic man was removed by death. 
Mr. Hume was then elected President, but in consequence of his frequent 
illness and necessary absence from the meetings of the Society, their much- 
respected Vice-President, Doctor Chevers, who took such an active interest in 
the proceedings of that evening to .honor Doctor Duff, had generally to 
preside over the Society until Mr. llumc became so unwell that he was 
obliged suddenly to' embark for England. It was on this exigency that appli¬ 
cation was made to Doctor Duff who, already overburdened with his duties 
and labours in other spheres, at once and cheerfully came to their side to 
rescue the Society from its difficulties. From that day, as it had been justly 
remarked in the address they had already adopted, a new life waa imparted to 
the procec dings of the Society which he reconstructed on an altogether new 
basis. 

After the model of some of the best and oldest associations of the kind in 
EuYope, he divided the Society into six grand Sections for " the prosecution of 
special enquiries and the cultivation of particular branches of liberal, useful 
and professional study ”—Those Sections were 1, “ General Education 2, 
“Literature and Philosophy 3, “Science and Art 4, “Medical and Sanatory 
Improvement5, “Sociology C, “Native Female Improvement.” It was an 
idea that could emanate from a master mind; and such a mind was that of 
Dr. Duff. The results of the working of these sections were patent to any 
and every member that took the sliglitest interest in the welfare of the 
society. Dr. Duff had a most difficult and onerous task imposed on him, and 
the greater the difficulty, the greater was his ardour and anxiety to over¬ 
come it. Ho seldom returned from the contest baffied or defeated. He 
worked hard and unceasingly to obtain for the Society a character of 
practical utility which might place it on an equal footing with the most 
learned Societies in Europe and America,—and with what success it 
was not for him (the spoaker) to say. 

It was through Dr. DuiV’s interest, exertion and influence that the 
elite of the Native community were blended in friendly intercourse with 
the leading members of tlic civil, military and r'cdical services of the 
Government; of the missionary body of which he himself was a most dis¬ 
tinguished ornament, and other non-official classes. It was through his 
adamantine firmness of purpose that the wealth and intelligence of the land were 
united in a holy brotherhood for the promotion of a common object. Euro¬ 
pean and Native Gentlemen of the highest grades in society mixed freely in 
that Hall and took the liveliest interest in their proceedings ; men like the 
Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Hon’ble Sir Barlle Frere, 
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tbe late lamented Sir James Outrain, the Hoa’ble Cecil Beadon, the Bajah 
Badbacant Deb Bahadoor and the Rajah Kalikrishna Bahadoor with a host of 
other distinguished names were added to the list of the Society’s Honoraiy 
and ordinary membership. 

The Secretary concluded by saying that, in proportion as they estimated 
the benefits they bad derived, the good they were then enjoying, and the 
objects they hoped to see accomplished, let their gratitude be to the man 
who had done so much in the cause. Ills election as an Honorary Member 
would, be presumed, have the eiTcct of binding them to him and him to them. 
He hoped and prayed that the shadow of that truly good and great man 
might never grow less. 

Mr. Woodrow rose and said ;— 

Sib, 

I have been requested to propose the usual vote of thanks to the Chair, 
and in doing so, I can only say that the presence among us of so influ- 
cncial a member of society as tlio Rajah Pertaupchunder Singh is a suita¬ 
ble mark of the importance of the occasion, which has called us together 
this evening. 

It was thought at one time that tho venerable Rnjah Radhacant Deb 
would have presided, and wo all deeply regret that declining years and 
failing strength have compelled him to abstain fr^m taking a part in the 
proceedings which his vast learning and his active interest in the progress 
of education during tho last half centuiy would have so well fitted him to 
conduct. Ho from his personal knowledge could have told us what groat 
changes liavo hai)pcncd since the L2th Juljr 1830, when Dr. Duff with fivo 
students opened his institution. Ho could havo told us of tho struggles 
and violent party feeling which marked tho educational conflict of 1833 and 
1834 before Lord Bcntinck in 1835 turned tho course of education. He 
could have told us, that whether in educational questions, as friend or foe. 
Dr. Duff ever quitted himself as a man and won the admiration of all by his 
unparallelled energy, his unswerving perseverance and his self-denying 
labour. But the Bajah Radhacant Deb coidd, fitim his personal knowledge, 
have also told us, that Dr. Duff was not (as ono of the previous speakers 
has stated) the “ only Champion of English education in India.” He would 
have told us, that in 1834 another than Dr. Duff actually received from 
Lis adversaries this very title of ‘‘ Champion of English education.” Ho 
could have told us, that before Dr, Duff was called from his mountain 
homo in Scotland to his work in tho plains of Bengal, there was already in 
India a Civil Servant, who, before Government bad opened a single Eng¬ 
lish College (for tho Hindu College was then a Non-Government institu¬ 
tion) had formed a class in an Oriental College, and as an Honorary 
Teacher taught the English language to such as wished to Icam'. 
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The Elijah Radhacant could have told us, that this Civil Servant stood 
bj Dr. Duff’s side in those days of trouble and rebuke; and besides 
waging public warfare with error, carried on a far more painful but 
ultimately successful contest with the hatred then prevalent in high 
places to the diffusion of Western learning. To him and Dr. Duff is due 
the agitation which eventuated in the establishment of this Medical 
College ia whiSh wo are here assembled. 

As the great Institution in Nimtollah owes its origin to Dr. Duff, so 
to this his fellow-labourer, more than to any other person, Bengal owes 
her Government English Colleges ; and to him in later years India her¬ 
self owes her gratitude as the one above all others who strove to win for 
her the right to enter into the Civil Service, and to share in the govern¬ 
ment of her soil. 

Tliis friend of India, with almost paternal counsel and advice, has 
encouraged your young countrymen now in England, and his kind wel¬ 
come and approving smile went to the heart and cheered the arduous 
course of your distinguiBhed friend Satendranath Tagore, the first Hindu 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

Wo have now amongst us this your early and devoted benefactor ,Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. His presence encourages us all, and tells us that we 
are right in thus assembling to do honor to Alexander Duff, irue aiiA 
constant friend of India. 


KOYLAS CHUNDER BOSE, 

cretary, Bethune Society. 


I. C. Buse and Co., 182, Bow-Bazar Road, Calcutta. 



Tub Meeting tn honor op Loud Dauiousie at the 
Town Hall on Wednesday was most respectably and 
numerously attended. There were about five liundred 
Ocntlemen present, but thougli every other class of the 
Community was largely represcutod among them, tlicrc 
were not so many as fifty “ Officials.” We observed the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Hon’ble Mr. Dorin, 
the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Grant, His Excellency the Com- 
inaiider-in-Chief, the Hon’ble Mr. B. Peacock, the 
Hon’ble Sir Artliur Buller, the Hon’ble Sir Cliarles 
Jackson, Mr. Charles Allen, Mr. D. Eliott, Mr. E. Currie, 
Mr. P. W. LcGeyt, Mr. G. E. Edmonstone, Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, Mr. E. T. Trevor, Colonel Goodwyn, Captain H. 
L. Thuillier, Mr. W. Ritchie, Mr. G. P. Cockburn, Mr. 
James numo, Mr. Macleod Wylie,•Mr. David Cowie, Mr. 
C. B. Skinner, Mr. Fred. Robinson, Baboo Prosun no 
Coomar Tagore, Baboo Raraapersaud Roy, Rajaii Pertaub 
Chunder Singh, &c., &c. 

The Sheriff was voted into the Chair on the motion of 
Mr. Hume. He opened the jiroceedipgs with the fol¬ 
lowing address :— 

Gentlemen,— By the accident of my position as Sheriff* of Cal¬ 
cutta for the present year, the honor of presiding at this great 
Meeting has devolved upon me. It is an honor of which I think 
that I can best show my sense by simply setting about my duty to 
the best of my power. 




I will now roa<l the lit«jui.sition calling upon mo to convene this 
Meeting, which has Ix^on vcu’y iiuTnoruusly signed by Gentlemen 
whe repre-srnt all chusses of the Community:— 

“ IpTe, tl»o undersigned, have the honor to request you will call 
a Mw'tiiig ol‘ the Inhahitnnis of Calcutta, on some early day, for the 
liurjMJSt' of addressing the Most Nobh' tlie Marquis of Dalhouaie, on hia 
uj)j)rrKicl)iiig resignation of the, high Ollice of (jovornor General of India, 
and considering the most fitting ^>}ly of i>rc[)etuating the public sense of 
liis hordship’s brilliant career in tliis Country.” 

ft is very clear from tlie tenor of this Re(jnisition, and from tlic 
correspontlijjg seiitiiucuts whicli avo all hear expressed wherever wo 
go, that the vmdiet of this Couimunity is one of liigh apjnoval of 
tlui general policy and conduet of Lord Ualhousic in the most 
lionorahlo and most onerous position which lie has now for more 
than eight years occupied ns Governor General of India. (Hear, 
hear !) I do not assert that every act of Lord Dalhousie’s Govern¬ 
ment is inili.'^criminately approved of; but T do, that as a wdiole, and 
with refereneo to all the circumstances in which he has been placed, 
it is felt that this administration Itnd be(;n most able, most vigorous, 
and most beneficial to the Country and to the people. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) And this I say wkli the more confidence, because in the 
Assembly gathered together this day to do honor to the departing 
SUitesman, I see many who, with a large experience of Indian life, 
some of them holding the highest positions in the Government and 
in the Services, and sonic of them having no connection wliatcver 
with either the one or the ttther, (hear, hear, hear!) are men not 
easily carried away by a more temporary excitement of feeling, or 
led to follow in the wake of a popidar movement without tlie sanc¬ 
tion of their own deliberate judgment. (Hear, hear, hear !) 

JBut whilst we pass this verdict of approval on the administration 
of Lord Dalhousio, I believe that the feelings with which most of us 
contemplate his approaching departure from India are of a very 
conflicting character. The loss we sustain by the departure of a 
Governor General who has so nobly supported the honor of Britain 
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in the East, and has carried iut'> elfect measures which confer tlie 
most substantial benefits on India, morally, physically, and politi¬ 
cally, is nut a subject of liglit or passing concern to any who liavu 
uuderstamling for the past and foivthonglit for the future. (Hear, 
hear, hear !) But England has neetl of her ablest, htn- bluvest, her 
most trustworthy sons ; and wo do not begrudge her the gain which 
she will aetjuire by our l(»ss. (Loud cries of “ liear, liear, liear! ’) »Sbc 
lias especial need of gn'at pmctical ami administrative ability in the 
liighest departments of the State, of Ministers who cannot only make 
ettective speeches in Parliamt'iit, but who can also act as well as 
they speak. (Hear, hear, hear !) Her Ministers must luive courage 
and resolution to steer the vessel of the State in times of perplexity 
and suffering: they iaii.stlook beyond the difficulties, the embarrass¬ 
ments, or oven the unpopularity of the monumt, to the pe.rmniiont 
interests, tlie lionor, and th(! future security of tlui Ktiipire : aud 
they must [irofor to uphold justice and good faith, in the fear of (Jod, 
not of man, to tlie present julvantages, the tempting but delusive 
advantages of an opposite policy. (Hoar, liear !) Again, tlu; pride 
witli wliich British sul»jects iii India, of every race aud ef every 
creed, claim an interest in tin; deeds of their Ruler, is shad(*d by 
syrnpatliy witli the man on account of impaired health ; whilst their 
regret for his dojiarture is relieved by tlie hope, tliat a eongoin'al 
climate will soon give renewed vigor to the shaken constitution, 
and restore all its powers to carry out the mandates of the uusliakon 
mind. (Hear, hear!) 

These are some of tin* considerations by which I believe t.liat 
most of us arc affected in attending at this place to-day. 

I have purposely avohled going into aii 3 j details of' the great 
measures which liave been devised or executed by Lord Dalhuusie 
during his Indian career, as I do not conceive that to be within my 
province in merely opening this Meeting. 

His Honor theLieutoiant-Govornor then rose and said:— 

When I was reijnested to move a Resoultion at this Meeting, 1 
hesitated for a while in coasoipiGUce of a doubt wliich occurred to 
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me, wlielhor in my official position my coming prominently forward 
might not be open to some objection. But a little inquiry and 
reflection convinced me that I need not hold back on that account. 
There are in Calcutta these principal elements, as it were, of society; 
the Mercantile or Trading element, the Legal element, the Native 
element, the Military element, and the Civil or Official elenlent. No 
man is mor(! convinced than I am, that on such an occasion as this, 
those elements of society should be prominent and preponderat¬ 
ing which are independent of the Government. But I saw no 
reason why any given class should bo excluded altogether, or why 
all classes should not join together in fit and fair proportions. 
When, therefore, on inquiry from my friend the Slieriff, I found 
that out of some eleven or twelve Gentlemen who had agreed to 
propose or second Resolutions at this M ecting, only two belonged 
to the Military and Official cl.'usscs, and that all the rest were inde¬ 
pendent of the Government, I thought that the proportions were 
really such as ct)ul<l encounter n<j reasonable objections. I knew 
tliat the Military memhers of society and the Official members 
were most desirous to Ijo included among tlioso who sought to do 
lionor to the close of Lord Dalhousic s administration, and 1 cou- 
sidcretl that as His Excellency tic* Commatider-in-Chiefhad readily 
and properly consented to Represent the Military, so I had a fair 
right to appear as a Member of the Civil Service, and that the 
Meeting would consider my api)earancc neitlver unwelcome nor in¬ 
opportune. Having then obtained my own consent, .and, as it now 
.appears to mo, the consent and approv.al of the Meeting to my 
appearance, I will proce(*d to reail to you the Resolution which it is 

now my duty to propose :— 

« 

“ That the eminent public services rendered by the Most Noble the 
Maniuis of Dalhousie during his brillisint career .n this Country, and the 
consummate ability and vigor which have marked his administration, 

merit the grateful admiration of every subject of the British Crown.” 

• 

It is, I am sure, superfluous and unnecessary for me to say how 
deeply and how painfully 1 feel iriy inability to do justice to a sub- 



ject like this. It is a subject for a practised and accomplished 
orator, and one wortliy of all his powers. For me, strongly sensi¬ 
ble of my own dclicieiicie.s in this respect, it is surely the wisest 
and the safest coiir.se, even while be.speaking >our indulgence, to 
refrain from nil ambitious oratorical attempts which could but lead 
to failure to introduce the Ro.soluti('ii to your notice with a few 
plain and simple W(U‘ds, and to trust to those more gifted speakers 
who are to follow me to offer that elo(pienco to the Meeting, ainl to 
the subject of the Meeting, which the theme so loudly demaiidsi 
but which I feel myself wliolly incompetent to supply. 

For a .slindar rea.son, I shall attempt no historical retrosjiective 
narrative of the eventful ami brilliant (jareer of the groat man to 
honor whom wc are now asseiubhnl. Such a thing would bo alto¬ 
gether Ixyond my powers; J should only fatigue tlie Meeting ami 
ex})0S0 iny own ineaj)acity, while 1 failed altogether to do justice 
to the extraordinary .series of brilliant measures which have made 
Lord Dalhousie's administration one of the nio.st interesting and 
important in the History of British India. 

Nor indeed can it be necessary, in the pre.sence of such an Assem¬ 
bly {IS this, to enter upon any such narnitive. Wo have all, or al¬ 
most all of us, bi‘eii living witnes.ses of the events in <jue.srion. We 
have seen him at a time of life when the inajojity of English 
Statesmen arc, so to spofik, only commencing their apprentico.ship, 
taking in hand the weighty and complicated affairs of this great 
Government—a Government which might bisk the most matured 
ability of tlie ripest and most experienced Sbitesman. We have 
seen him at that early period of his career, and whil<; as .yet every¬ 
thing belonging to this Government, its medns, appliances, jind re¬ 
sources, must have been new and strange to him, suddenly called 
upon to cope with an unlooked-for hostile combination of a great 
military people, and to determine the new destinies of a distant, 
little known, and difficult Country. That formidable hostile com¬ 
bination, after a series of military operations of unusual magnitude 
and importance, during which success seemed sometimes about 
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to desert our stanrlards, and the most sanguine looked almost doubt¬ 
fully 10 the result—that combination, I say, was utterly baffled, de¬ 
feated and dispersed. That distant and difficult Country, full of 
turbulent spirits, long unused to control, was in an inconceivably 
short tiiiKi so reduced to obedience that it may be, and has been^ 
favorably c(unpared aiul contrasted with the oldest Jfind host 
governed of our British Indian dominions. All honor to tho.se 
able and eminent men, Soldiers and Civilians, by whoso blood and 
toil these marvels, f»)r they are little less than marvels, have been 
accomplished; and long may their names be honorably remei/i- 
berctl in connection with that Country which they conquered with 
so much valour, and have ruled with so much wisdom. But none 
know better than they know, and none are more rea<ly to testify 
how mucli they owe to, the foresight and the directing ami guiding 
statesmanship by which their operations were assisted, their ]jlans 
shaped and matured, their counsels combined and digested, ami 
their measures supported and carried to completion ; and constant¬ 
ly and unanimously do they acknowledge, that whatever the .skill 
and energy which they tln'insclves brought to their tasks, and 
great indeed were that skill and energy, all might have been of 
small or no avail had it not been for that wise ami watchful genius 
which, in the midst of vjirious ami distracting cares, was ever 
ready to assist their efforts and misure success to their labor. 

Tlie con(]U(*st, and most of all the pacification of the Punjah, as 
they were the earliest, so have they been the most brilliant and 
important measures of Lord Dalliousie’s administration. But not 
di.ssimilar measuro.s ]ni\e since followed these with rapid ami start¬ 
ling succession. Tlio 'conqiu'st of Pegu was doubtless, as a purely 
military operation, less arduous than that of tlie l^unjab; but many 
circumstances combined to render the undertaking difficult and 
oven perilous; and the remembrance of previous disasters on the 
same ground was assuredly not calculated to inspire Statesmen of 
the present day, and certainly did not inspire them, with any very 
sanguine expectations of early and permanent success; yet owing 
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in large measure to the rare skill, judgment and foresight witli 
whicli all the complicated previous pre])arationa, and all the subwi- 
diary arrangoraents were eftected uiuler Lord Dalhoiisie’s personal 
direction, how raphl was the success obtained i how superior t«» all 
anticij)ation was the suhsocjuent ])rogress of the new aetjuisition ! 
how sigflal the contrast between Ine Burmese Campaign and its 
results of liS2h and the Biirinest' Campaign and its results of IHoS! 
And how clearly do wo sf^e in the success whicli has attcinlod the 
lattiT event, the extraordinary adininistrativci power and skill 
which are among the most distinguishing characteristics of Lord 
Dalhousie’s '^tatesinaiisliip, and to the avowed want of which we are 
aeeustonied to attribute the disasters (»f thirty years before. 

I can but just allude to tin* now territories brought nnd(‘r our 
atlininistrutiun in Hyderabad and Nagpore, yet thes(i an; fraught 
W'ith the higliest jnomise of henetii and adv^autage, not only to the 
large and interesting j) 0 {)ulations thus brought inidisr our sway, but 
also to our own mother-country, in tlie facilities afl'orded for an im¬ 
proved and increased supply of mah^rial for its most imj)ortant 
national manufacture. And there is a still later measure of the 
same kijid, of which the time has perha])s hanily arrivivl for any 
more direct and juomiiient mention, hut by which a fertile and 
populous region, the cra<lle <jf onr gallant Nativt; Aririy, is even now 
being delivered from the bondage of a galling and enud oppression, 
and a foul, fatal, and debasing tyranny arrested and <lestroyed. 

Of the triumphs of domestic administration which have adorne«I 
the period of Lord Dalhoiisie’s GoveiJiinent 1 can only speak in the 
most cursory manner. Yet how large has been his per-sonal sluire in 
all of them, and what have they not eftected, what will they not effect 
for this Country ? Thii Railway, the Electric Telegraph, the new aud 
improved organization of large and imi^ortant departments, these are 
but the more salient points of a domestic administration of which it 
is not too much to say, and History surely will say, that its almost 
every step has been either an improvement or a preparation for an 
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improvement.. And in all tliese measures of foreign and domestic 
policy, in all this coinhination and complication of different and 
important business, what an example has he not sot to all under his 
Government of every .sterling (pmlity that can adorn the Statesman 
and fit a man for high public affairs. What singular laborious¬ 
ness ! what earnest unswerving devotion to his public duties! what 
stern and unbending, yet calm and unobtrusive .self-denial! what 
superiority, not only over the harassing pains which afflict the 
body, but over those doejier griefs and soitow.s which, in any other 
man, might have borne down his soul, and then what pure disink.- 
rcsttidiiess! Afterall that local and temporary cavil and pettyjealousy 
and disappointment hav(^ ever been able to object—after all tliis, 
wbo tliat luis bad to deal witli Lord Dalhousie in l)nsiness, wlio 
tliat has candidly and fairly observed the course of his administra¬ 
tion, but must deeply tc(;l and knc»w that anything re.sornhling 
jobbing is absolukdy foreign and hatefvil to his nature ? Wlio hut 
must admit and avow that ever and at all times, through good rejiort 
and evil report, through solicitation and inclination, through friend- 
.ships and enmities, it has been the one conslant aim and purpose 
of his heart to pursue steadily the public good, and to seek the 
welfarc of the Country to the aKuidoiiment of all other considera¬ 
tions ? And wisely, as well as uohiy, has he ever acted thus, for how 
but by choosing constantly the best instruments could ho have secur¬ 
ed success to his measures, and have deserved, as .surely he has 
deserved, that we sliould meet together iii this Hall to-day to do 
honor to the clo.se of his administration ? It is thus, and only thus, 
that it is given to mortals, if not to command, at all events, to 
deserve success, and it is thus that Lord Dalhousie has deserved it, 
and luis won it. 

To say that such a man has enemies, what is it, but to say that 
he is a man of firm will, strong character and opinions, and stern 
resolute determination, placetl in a situation of eminence and com¬ 
mand above bis fellow-mortals. And when and where, in tliis 
world of ours, has such a man so placed ever been mthout enemies ? 
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Nor can it be expected, that amiilst .so v.'ist a crowd of important 
measures as ho has bceu engaged in, foreign and ilomestie, there 
sliould not bn, even among liis friends, room for varietic.s and ditler- 
eiines of opinion. 

But no difterence of opinion, even on the most important su})jocts, 
has ever produced .any diminution or ahatcraeut of that high re¬ 
spect and admiration which is on all hands accorded to his cJiarac- 
ter and abibities ; and all, whether friends or enemies, are constrain¬ 
ed to acknowledge that whatever may be th(;ir .sentiini*nts ro- 
gurdiiig him personally, or wliatever their opinions ivgariling this 
or that of liis meusiiros, lio has .so conducted tlm eour.so of his 
administration, and so bormj liiriLself in his high OlBee, .as to <lo 
honor to the ]»olitlcal party with wliich he is (;onne<;ted. Honor to 
llio ancient stock and the old nubility from which ho is sprung, 
honor to the Country which, with a happy presage of his .sni^cess, 
sent him forth conlidingly at a time of difthadty and danger to 
.sway the coiinscds of her grcatiist and most important Dependency. 

Therefore it is, (Icntlomen, that I .shind hero appealing to you 
this day to testily to India, and to testify to England, that you who 
have most closoly observed his care('r, d<j also most highly estimate 
and appr(;ciate the eminent public si^rvices of the ]\rarfpii.s of 
Dalhousie, that those among us who are Eiiglishmeu are proud of 
our countryman, atul of the consummate vigor .and ability whicli 
have marked hi.s brilliant career in this Country; and those arnoiig 
11.S who are Natives of the .soil arc n'ady gratefully to ackiiowhshi-e 
the deep p(jrsonal intere.st he has. ever di.splaycd in the welfare of 
their Country, hi.s earnest «levotion to her service;, and the large, 
liberal, and enlightened spirit in which, for cigllt long toilsome yeans, 
lie has .successfully presided over her counsels. 

T beg to move that the Resolution already read bo .adopted by 
the Meeting. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was frequently and very 
warmly applauded. 

d 
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Mr. C. B. Skinner seconded the licsolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Ilerdman then addressed the McetinjOf. 

O 

He said:— 


I rise })y your invitation, Mr. Chairman, to say a few words at 
this staifc of the proceedings, not becanso tlie Resolution needs 
a single syllabic to support it in addition to what ha** been already 
so ably urged, but to show how every class of the Commimity 
heartily joins in recognising the singular merits of that noble per¬ 
sonage whom it is our duty as well as our delight this day to 
lionor. 

“Render honor to wdiom honor is duc.^’ Honor is due to 
Riders in virtue of their Office. We are bound, in all cases, to re- 
spi’cttho Govenior Oeneral of this Empire. But, whcn^ the Office 
is adorned by a spotless personal character, by lofty intelh'ctual 
endowments, by unswerving integrity, and by unwearied patriotism 
—there our warnu'st admiration and our ft‘rv<'nt gratitiidi; are du(‘. 
(Hear, hear !) In the Marcjuis of Dalhousie, the most illustrious 
talents, and the ])urest motives and s(*lf-consuming labors, have 
ennobled the highest rank. (Cries of “ hear, hear!”) 

Which of us, Genthjmen, what portion of society has not benefit- 
tod by his enlightened and vigorous reign ? There may be, doubtless 
are, exceptional cases. In a situation so ar<luous, and in the 
manage|nent of affairs so various and complicate<l, there may 
have been mistakes. But we are hero not to worship a perfect 
but to applaud an eminent man. (Hear, bear, liear !) He has 
made no effort to gain popidarity: that were to ba\ c secured con¬ 
tempt From first to lash T believe, bis actsproie that be has 
sought simply to do his duty, to do it in the best way and to 
the very utmost of his power, to maintain in the East the unsullied 
fame and unconquerable power of Britain, and to promote the well¬ 
being of this her mightiest Dcjjcndcncy. (Hear, hear, hear !) His 
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nicasnms have been in all res|Tr*cts ailmirable ; so wise in principle, 
so thoroughly weighed in tlu'ir bearings, so eoniph^tc in details, so 
eloquently enunciated, so energetically carried into effect, and by 
instruments always selected with naiiarkable discrimination—they 
have covered him with glory as a Statesman and Administrator of 
the liighest or<lor. (Hear, hear, hear!) While iirmly upholding 
the dignity of Government, ami dealing out at the same time, to 
every department of the Public Service, a liberal and impartial 
ireatiiu'ut, he has still directed his iudofatigablc atfeutiou, not to the 
aggrandizemeut of this or that section, or the special advancement 
of individuals, but to the interests all throughout this great C^mn- 
try, to the general and lasting beneiit of the people of Lidia. (Hoar, 
hear !) Some of the memorable tbmgs which ho has been imabled to 
accomplish have been alluded to, and I am well assured that a* 
knowledge of the difficulties in spite of whii;h they have been ac¬ 
complished, and of his zeal to I'lfect more, would euhaiiee the admi¬ 
ration with which the name of DALirousiF. shall be cherished for 
ages to come. (Hear, hear The Supreme Ruler of the Karth has 
indeed largely rewarded }lis Lordship by tlic amount of success 
granted to his exertions ; yet it reuiaiiis for us, thankfully and un- 
inistakcably, to declare our appreciation of his distinguished worth. 

I cordially support the Motion. (Chcci’s !) 

The Motion was then put from the Chair, and caTriod 
by accdaination, 

Mr. David Coiviv said :— 

I have been been invited to propose the secoml Rosolntion of 
this day’s proceedings, and I fool pride and pleasure iii iloing so. 
The Resolution is as follows :— 

“ Tliai the following Address bo presented to the Marquis of Dal- 
houac before his departure from India.” 
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I Rhall occupy your timo merely by rea<ling the Address to which 
this Resolution refers, satisfied that it will find a response in every 
bosom here :— 

“ To TUB Mosr Noble James Andkew, Marquis of Daliiousie, K. T., 

Governor General of India, ^c. ^c. «5r. 

“ My Loud, —The Inhabitants of Calcutta desire to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of publicly addressing your Lordship upon the approaching close 
of an adiuiiiistration which has been of unusual duration, has been 
marked by extraordinary vigor, and has been crowned with correspond¬ 
ing success. 

“ If to have ctdarged the borders of the Empire, and to have brought 
new Provinces within British rule, were the highest praise of a Governor 
^General, your Lordship might on that ground alouc challenge compari¬ 
son with the most illustrious of your predecessors. 

“ But it is not by the test of territorial aggrandizement that we de¬ 
sire your Lordship’s Government to bo judged, it is in the consolida¬ 
tion of your new acMpiisitions, in llui provision made for their govern¬ 
ment, and for the development of their resources—above all, in the 
policy w’hicli found the Punjab the prey of a lawless Solider}'^, aud 
leaves it a peaceful, well ordered and ilourishing JVovince, that we 
recognise the master-hand of the !3t..Lcsman, aud applaud the wisdom of 
his lueasures. 

“ Nor have yimr Lordship’s energy and ability been less conspicuous 
in ilie general economy of the rest of iho Empire. The constitution of 
several Departments has been materially improved. In tbo Commissa¬ 
riat, which is so essential to the ellieicmey of our Armies, in the De- 
partmeiW)f Public VVoi ks, which ailbrds the best promise of improve¬ 
ment to the Country, Che hand of reform has been most sensibly felt. 

“ Nor has your Lordship allowed the impulse given by your predcccs- 
Borsto public Education to slacken. Now Colleges have been founded, 
Schools have been multiplied, a new Department for their supervisiou 
has been organized, an improved system of Vernacular Education has 
been devised, and much has been done to give a more practical charac¬ 
ter to tho instruction aflbrdcd. 
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“ Nor can the period of your liordship’s rule fail to bo memorable in 
the annals of India for the improvement of those means of communica- 
tion between distant places, which are not the least pow’crful agents of 
civili/aiion. 

“ The Post Office has boon reformed ; the wires of the Electric 
Telegraph, unknown in India at the date of your arrival, now traverse 
the length and breadth of the land ; steamers on the Indus and tho 
Irrawaddy afford new facilities to Commerce ; old roads have been im¬ 
proved and (“xtended ; new roads have been opened ; in eneh Presidency 
tlie Loeomotive Engine has heoomo a familiar thing ; and if but a very 
small portion of that ayslmn of Hallways to which Itidia may confident¬ 
ly look as one of the future sources of her safety and prosperity has yet 
been constructed, the principles upon whicli that system ought to bo 
developed have been detinod by your Lordship in a manner so mast(?rly 
as to afford a sure guide for future operations. 

“ Some of tlie great undertakings to which w'C have referred are of 
course more direcUy traceable to your Jjordship than others. Put 
without detracting from the merit of the Gentlemen whoso names are 
more immediately associated with some of tliem, wo may say that all 
have felt your iiilluence, and benefitted by your co-operation. To you, 
least, belongs the merit of having sought, by a wise and pure dispensa- 
satiou of patronage, to secure the best instruments for tho work in baud, 
and of liaving afforded to those whom you selected free scope for tho 
exercise of their talents. 

“ Of the relations of the Empire with Foreign States w(j need say 
little. 'VV'e believe that, in the management of them, and in particular 
of the negotiations with some of the Powers of Central Asia,»wc might 
find new proofs of your Lordship’s vigilance aii^I ability. 

“ My Lord, slight and imperfect as this notice of your career in 
India may be, it sulBces to prove that we should he guilty of ingrati¬ 
tude if wo did not express in the fullest terms our admiration of tho 
manner in which you have exercised tho functions of your high Office, 
and our regret that you are about to resign it. We venture to advert 
to one painful circumstance wliich, whilst it enhances our regret, must 
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also enhance our admiration. It is that, under the pressure of your 
multifarious duties, you have too often had to strugj'le with attacks of 
illness, to which other men might have given way, yet you have never 
shrunk from labors which might have exhausted the most robust, but 
have toiled on with unbroken spirit, showing that you were willing to 
risk all in the service of your Country. 

“ Sly Lord, it is not for us to anticipate the future. Wo cannot tell 
wliethcr wc are addressing one for whom a higher political career is in 
reserve, or one who is about to enter on the repose the right to w’hich 
he has .so honorably earned. But wc are sure, that whatever is before 
you, your Lordship can never look back upon the years wliicli you have 
spent in India witliout tlic proud and honest satisfaction which accom¬ 
panies the sense of duties well performed, and that you can never cease 
to take deep interest in the Country in which your memory will long 
be cherished by tlie millions who have bcnofitted by your rule, and with 
which History will impcrishably connect your name.” 

The Address was received with cheers by tlio Meeting. 

Rajah Pmiauh Chmdcr Singh seconded the Motion 
for its adoption. 

General the Ilon^hle George Anson then rose and said :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlk.\ien,— I consider myself most fortu¬ 
nate ill being present on the o(;casion of a Meeting convened for a 
purpose so entirely in accordance with my own feelings. (Hear, 
hear!) I consider myself also highly honored at having been 
requestetf by the Committee, representing the Community of 
this great capital of Iifdia, to take a part in the proceeilings of this 
day, by proposing to you the Kesolution which is now before mo. 
1 must, at the same time, express my fears and my belief, that I 
am occupying a position which ought to have been filled by 
some one of long-cr standing, and wiiosc actual re.sidencc might bo 
considered to entitle his opinion to greater weight than that of a 
person who has not had the same experience in India I certainly 
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have not been an oye-witnoss of the past events whicli, during a 
rule of eiglit years, signalized the administration of the Noble 
Lord; but I would not have accepted the duty which I have un¬ 
dertaken, if I did not feci that I wius suthcicuily converwint with 
the present History of Irnlia, and with its past and present condi¬ 
tion, to enable me to judge whether'the functions of its Govorn- 
inent, during that period, have been properly fulHlled, and whether 
the Supreme Head of that Government was entitled to the unf{ua- 
lifit^d thanks and gratlUuh* wiiieh we are now prejiared to offer to 
him. I am. however, relieved from tie? roponsibdity of entering 
into any detail «tf the 0 (vurjvne<‘s of the last eight years b}^ the 
able manner in wliieli they liavc been alluded to l)y flis Honor tho 
Lieutenant-Governor. No man could have been more a}»propnat4'ly 
selected, or could have more ably ])orforme<l this task (lu'ar, liear !) 
and we mu.st feel under (h>ep <»bligation to him for having taken so 
prominent a lead on an occashui interesting 4o (jvery re.sidi.*iit in 
India. (Hear, hear, hear I) 1 shall, therefore, not Aveary you Avitli 
a repetition, though the subjeet its(*1f ought iievi*r to tire tho,se Avho 
acknoAAdc<lge the importauo^ of good Government to this vast Em¬ 
pire. I do feel mysidf, however, rompetent to ])ass an umpialified 
and unbiassed judgment upon tlic result of tho Government of the 
Noble Lord. (Hear, licar I) It is true I may have some partiality, 
some slight bias arising from former recollections. I cannot forget 
tliat Avhen tho Noble Lord filled an important Office at home, he was 
considered one of tlio most rising men of that ('ventfiil period. (Hear, 
hear, hear !) The promise of his youth, striking as it Avas, has not 
resulted in disappointment. (Hear, hear I) Whatever hopes might 
have been entertained by his friends of his success in piihlie life, 
have been fully realized—whatever regret tliey might have felt at 
his removal from a sceue of action where his abilities must have 
cu.sured such honorable results to himself, have been amply, and 


more than, amply,compensated by the brilliant administration of the 
Government of an Empire over which the influence of a superior 
mind and strong Avill have been so eminently successful, and must 
jiroduce even more important eftects upon its future destinies. 
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(Hear, hear, hear!) When ho was appointed to the high Office of 
Governor General of India, the anitcmplation of what India was 
might liave been sufficient to daunt the spirit of the most enter¬ 
prising and ambitious Statesman: the magnitude and complexity of 
its requirements might have well deterred the most resolute mind 
from grappling with them ; but the Noble Lon! never shrank from 
or evadt^d the difficulties which beset him—he never <leviatcd 
from the even tenor of his way, during the long and trying period of 
the exercise of liis power over these vast Domuiions. 

It may not bo too much to say, that the fate of India de¬ 
pended upon the selection of a Governor General in 1848. What 
clianges have taken place since that time ! What a revolution in 
the ideas of people as to tlie princij)les upon which this Country 
shoidd bo governed! By whom has the mode of working out 
those changes been projected i —^l)y what master-hand liave they 
been (lirectcd 'i By whoso cajiacious intellect have the import¬ 
ant improvements—deuuiiiilcd, I allow, by the increasing intelli¬ 
gence of tlic age, but hitherto too often neglected—been prudently, 
energetically, and successfully carried out ? It is needless to repeat 
the name. The echo is univiirsaL It resounds from the Indus to 
the Irrawaddy, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Look to 
the state of India in 1856, as compared with what it was in 1848. 
The evidences of a wise and powerful Government are apparent in 
the consolidation of the Empire, in the general acknowledgment of 
the benefits of English rule wlierevcr it has been established, and 
in the admission, tardy though it may be, that the further it is 
extended the greater will be the amount of blessings conferred upon 
the Country. There may be some who may still object to what they 
designate the arbitrary exercise of power in the annexation of 
teiTitories not belonging to the English Government; but these 
objectors will be obliged to admit, perhaps reluctantly, that such 
measures have been for the happiness of the people of those Pro¬ 
vinces which have been subjected to our administration, as well as 
for the security of their lives and properties. 
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Tlipre may '!ome who will still cavil at the slow rate of pro¬ 
gress in the ilovoiopiiieiic of the resonreos of the Country ; but W’lio 
will ilenv tliat in the estabUshin*.'nt of the Electric Telegraph, the 
projection of Railways, the const ruction ot Roads artd Rridges, 
great advances have been rnaile ; and that we may look witli confi¬ 
dence to the completion of those moans of I’oinmnnication, which 
Avill convert extensive unproductive })arts int«> rich and reinnnera- 
tive districts, and thus hecomo available as tint most powerful 
agents that can be employed in the work of civilization. No doubt 
the wants of tlie tV)nntry are still enormous ; but tin* Moble Lord 
de.serves the highest credit, not only for his acknowledgment of 
them, but for tlie eiforts ami delcrminalion with wliicli he has met 
them : as they have Itecome ap])aient, so liavi; lliey Iiecn complied 
witli: as the demamis for su])pl}ing lliom have been urgent, .so 
have they been anxiou.sly eonsideied and promptly sati.sDed. 1’he 
appliealion of a system to meet tliesj; wants, and to snp[)Iy tlieir 
deinand.s, retpiired a sagacity and r«'Solnti(tn wliieh arc rarely 
found. Energy and d<'ei,sion will not aloin; siillie<‘. Sound princi- 
ple.s, cuinmon sense, and i)atietit judgment arii alike r(‘<piirc<l; and 
these have marked the course of the Noble Lord during the whole 
of the time lie ha.s administered tin; eomplieatcd hiisine.ss of this 
vast Empire. (Hear, lu*ar, hc.ir !) In all branches of his (lovern- 
ineiit, w'e have evidence of the .same praiseworthy and jn.st desire to 


perform hi.s dniie.s. Kconomy in the details of his tloveriiinenl has 
been combined with liberality. A dotenninatiim to eradicate 


corruption and to correct al)n>e.<, the encouragement of O(!ncation, 
the recognition of the claims of merit, and a desire* to rew'ard it 
wlierover it might appear, a watchful guard over tlie administra¬ 
tion of justice, the simpiilicatiou of its for«i.s, and the endeavour 
to render it acces-sible to all—these are but a lew ot the objects 
and results of the Administration ot Lord Dalhonslo. 


It may be said that this praise is general. I mean that it 
should be so. If it were necessary, I miglit specify acts innumer¬ 
able to support it. But I make no exceptions, no selections. 1 

4 . 
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wish tlio praise, if praise it ean l)e called, to bo uiKpialificd, and 
the .acknowledgment of his past services to be as complete as the 
grateful hearts of all those who concur in the object of this Meet¬ 
ing must desire that it should be. 

It now only remains for me to propose for your approval the 
Resolution which has been committed to my care:— 

“ That in order to preserve a lasting memorial of his Lordship’s 
connection with India, he bo requested to allow a marble statue of 
liimsclf to be taken for tho purpose of being erected in the Cit) of 
Calcutta.” 


I have endeavoured, imperfectly I am aware, to perform the 
<liity I have undertaken. Rut the purpose for wdiieh we have 
met requires no stimulus—no recommendation. Argument or 
t‘lo(iuonce is Jis littlo needed to induccj your C(mourn*nee, Jis is 
our praise necessary to tlu; reputation of tin? Noble Lord to 
whom this testimony of our foldings is to he ottered. (Hear, hear !) 
llis fame stands upoji a surer foumlatioii. It is for our own 
satisfaction that we have met tliis rlay to n'cord, in this iiisutticieiit 
manner, 1 allow, that wo are not unmindful of liis services, that 
w’c do not forget the s.icrlfioes he I' l-s made in devoting his ener¬ 
gies to tho improvement of this groat country, in which not only 
the interests of so majjy of our fellow-countryinon are concoriiod, hut 
with which the sympathies of all, far beyond the consideration of 
tluiir own interests, arc still mure deeply engaged, for the pro¬ 
motion of its present ])rosperity, and for tho permanent happiness 
of the countless millions who inhabit it. 


I will only now allude to the last paragraph of the Address, 
which oxpres.ses tlie regret of the Meeting that the Noble Lord 
is so soon to resign his liigh Office. On public grounds, all must 
agree in this expression. It is but a just tribute to the Noble 
Lord to declare it. But we must not be too selfi.sh in our feelings. 
For his own sake we ought to rejoice. His life is too valuable 
to run the risk of destroying that health without which life would 
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be little desirable for himself, and would be next to useless for 
the Public Service. (Flear, lioar, hear !) Let us liope that a mer¬ 
ciful Providence will amend and restore it, ami that he may lom; 
bo spjircd to perform those duties in his naiivo laml which in.^ 
Sovereign and Coiintry may retpiire from him, and wo may b(^ 
sure tliat his career will bo as brilliant and elfective fur good there 
as it has been in this Eastoni Empire. (Cheers !) 

Mr. James Hunt sccondod the Resolution. 

Mr. J, Graves, Professor of tlic Ifooghly (Jollejjfo, tlion 
addressed the Meetini^ as follows :— 

After the very able and elo(piont manne.r in which the ])ro“ 
position now before the MtJeting has bofui moved ami s»‘c*omlod, 
1 might well fool dittiihnit, that even ;ui amemlmcnt or an a<h]i- 
tiou to that proposition, I'lnanating from an imliv idnal so obscure ami 
unknown as myself, would receive even a pat.iiuit liearing. 


This is the first time, Sir, that I have over vmilurod to aildre.ss a 


Public Meeting, and 1 should not now presume to do so diil 1 not 
feel convinced that this is an occasion on which (wery imlividiial, 


however humble his positioji, if he has Imt a fea.siblc propo.sition to 
offer, is freely invited to come forward and to .state what that pro¬ 


position is, an 1 that it will not only reei'ive an attfiiitivo hearing, 
but all the eoiisideration to which it may be dc(!ined entitJish I 


may however. Sir, bo permitted to urge one slight claim to tlio in¬ 
dulgence of the Meeting, and that is, tliat I liavo been for an un¬ 
interrupted period of a quarter of a century an humble labourer 
in the work of Indian Education—a work, Sir, which may bo consi¬ 
dered as forming the basis of those great objects which it has been 
Lord Dalhousic's aim to cany out to their fullest development, uiz., 
civilization, enlightenment and good govcruimmt. I have therefore 


enjoyed opportunities which perhaps have fallen to I lie hit of few 


hero present, of not only witm\s.siug. hut of personally realizing, the 
benefits resulting from tin- measures of the ''Ucc(.’ssi^(: admiuistra- 



tions of Lor<i William Bontinck, of Sir (Charles Metcalf, of Lord 
Auckland, of Lord Klloiiborougli, of Lord Jlardinge, and last, yet 
greatest of all, of our prosctit Most Mobhs and illustrious Ruler. 
When I eutcreil upon the field of Education in India, there was hut 
one public Institution in which a kno\vlodg(! of the English Lan¬ 
guage and biUnuture was iinpartfal to the natives of B(?ngal and of 
the Upper Provinces, ainl the number of those then learning Eng¬ 
lish, through the whob; of that vast area, might have heiai estimat¬ 
ed at aOO, Th(,‘y may innv be counUs] by thousands, and it may 
be hoj«;d. Sir, tliat the time is not far distant wluui tliey will be 
counted by Immlrcds of thousands. i\t the same pcrioil, ten months 
would have been considiued a reasonable time within which to ex¬ 
pect a reply to an Englisli lett(;r ; but to comeat once to tlie present 
administratiu]!, I have kmtwn, .since its commencement, whjit it lavs 
been to bt‘ eigbtt?en liours’ travelling with my family from Calcutta 
to Chinsurah, and thro\igh the accidental loss of the tide, or being 
liaugbt in a fog, to be detained all night midway on the riv(!r, wdtli- 
ont liglit., food or a glass of watcu’. Jf we are no longer subject to 
such personal annoyances as these, to what nuder Providcuice aro 
we indebted, but, to the.se grand measures, which have not only 
been j)roject('d, but carried into creculion, tlirougb the energy of a 
mind at once great, vast and compichensive. 

We are now as.sem])led, Sir, on an occiusion the importance of 
which has been unparalleled in the annals of this Metropolis. We 
have to consider what may l>e tin' most suitable ex[)Oueiit of na¬ 
tional admiration and of JieMonal gratitude —adiniralion to the 
abilities wliicli have originatial seliemi^s of national advancement 
as unprecedented in tl^'ir number as their magnitude, and 
iude for the benefits of which the.se .schemes hav(‘ been instrumental, 
not only on the conimuiiity collectively, but on every individual 
member of it—benefits which have been brought home to the very 
hearts of many among u.s. To allude only to cheap postage, how 
many long forgotten fi icndships luih it not been the means of reviv¬ 
ing, how mucli long suspended intercourse has it not renewed be- 
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tweon old friemls, perhaps a lliousaiid miles apart, witli whom tlie 
old rates of postage were prohibitory of oorrespoiulence ; and in tlie 
arrival or departure of those ilearest ones, how many has tlnj 
Telegraph relieved from hours, or evcm ilays. of uneasiness, or at 
least of painful suspense. It eaiinot he eonsiih'red, Sir, that either 
a statue or any testimonial that ean o(' di'vised ean he a means of 
perpetuating Lord Dalhtmsie's memory, for never has there been a 
Statesman of wboni it could with so much truth be said J&Vrv/t 
Tiionuincntivni irre pen’iDf luH ! To what ])age of Imliau History 
will the student of a eentiirv nr two centuries hence he so heiidi- 
f'iully directed, as to that of the a<lministration of Lord Dalbtuisio, 
cond)ining as it will the t(*rmination <jf its dark»>r era ^^itll the 
practical commenceimajt of its ei.i of eivilizatioii and progress. 
His Lordship will have left beliirid him a memorial (Minpar- 
ed with which ev('n llic Railway, Telegraph aiul cheap l^)stage, 
vast though they be, will appear eoiH]>aratively insignitii;ant. Tluit 
memorial will exist in the lieai ts uf millions yet iml)orn of tbu de¬ 
scendants of those w’liom If is Lonlshi[/s administration Avill liavi' 
rescued from the griping grasp of t\raimy, slavery and oppression, 
and on whom lnj will have hest(»wcd the itK’stimahle blessings of 
henelicent laws, e«piitahl»* govi rnnnait, and civil ajid eonslilutional 
freedom. All liere lanwv what Ifis Li»rd.ship replied to the Amhas- 
.sadors from Ava, w'lien they mu(It <!ly askcsl for the re.storation of 
the annexed ti-rritories : “Ho lung," said His Lordship, “as the Sun 
continues to shine ujion those territoties, so long shall the Biilisli 
flag wav(! over thorn. ” I would now' say, Sir, so long as tlnj Sun 
contiune.s to shini’ on the Indian lOnipire. so long sliall tlie name of 
Dalhonsie ho remembered, or if I may he permitted to use the 
words of an ancient Poet, changing a .single letter :— 


“ Polus (him .sidi’ra jx'iscot : 

Semper honos, uomempn; tuuiu, lauJcsgue inanehuul.” 

But though. Sir, the perpetuation of Lord Dalhousie’s memory 
cannot depend upon anything th.at wc can decide upon, may it not 
be in our power to devise a testimonial of such a nature as may 
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perpetuate and ns-prodiice through coming ages the benefit which 
wc have ourselves derived from his administration ? 


I must confess that if the (piestion must necessarily rest between 
a Statue by itwjlf, nr a testimonial of some other kind, 1 would 
give tlie preference to a testimonial afpially durable as a statue, 
equally if not more ornamental, but far more utilitarian in its na¬ 
ture, and on which would be sculptured rather the impress of Lord 
Dalhousie’s practical mind than of the mere external features ; but 
I purpose, Sir, basing my proposition on th<j assumption that thei'* 
will he public spirit enough, and means enough, to render practica¬ 
ble the coiuhination of the purely artistic testimonial with the more 
purely utilitarian, and of rendering each subsidiary to the purjiosos 
of the other ; hut should the combination of the two propostions Ix! 
ilecmed impracticahh', it will then rest with tlu; Me(;ting to decid*; 
whether it will adopt that already before it, or the one wiiich I 
shall reserve to myself the liberty of moving. 


The pTO])Osition I now beg to move, Sir, is the following :—That 
a building be erected in Calcutta, to be designated the Dallioiisie 
Athemeum, to he identical in its 'dtjeets, and similar in its con¬ 
struction to the Birmingham Instit ;te lab'ly foundetl by H. R. H. 
Prince Albert, and that the amount of the subscriptions in excess 
of tlu^ estimated cost of the building be appropriated to the execu¬ 
tion of a Statue to be ])l{iced in the Fiiitranee Ifall of tlnj .structure. 


At tlic siiggcHtioii of .}fr. Peterson, liowevor, who .said 
he had a subsidiary Kesolution to hriugr forward, liaving 
very much a similar object iu coiitoiinilation without in¬ 
terfering with the project for the Statue Mi\ Graves with¬ 
drew Ids amendment. 


General Ansons Motion was then put from tlie Chair, 
and carried by acclaiiiation. 
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Mr. Hume then rose and said :— 

Mu. Sheriff and Gentlemen,—! havobpoii roquosttHl to pro¬ 
pose the fourth Resolution ; ami though it i one of form rather 
than substance, I shall not deny myself the op}){trtunity of speak¬ 
ing briefly to the subject which hos brought us together. Be¬ 
fore all great public Meetings, there must b(' preliminary 
arrangements. With the arrangenionts eminected with this Meet¬ 
ing I had nothing to do ; and when I h(‘ard what tlu»y were, 
I di.sa])prove<l tlnan, and sahl so. I thought it might nvut<J an 
erroneo\i.s impression here, an<l be niisr’hievou-ly used (‘Iscwvhoro, 
that on such an occasion as this high Oflicials shouhl be found 
taking a leading part. I am desivou.s of siating, much imu'o pul)- 
liely, how' much that ojiinion has Ikh'u modified by what I have now 
heard ; and I am glad to say it, because I thiidi it likely that the 
same impression may havi- prevailed very generally. The Jjieuto- 
nant-Governor of Bengal has luid down broadly and intelligibly the 
grounds upon which ho is here. He leariuid that the diflerent 
classes of the C'oinmiinity were to be represented, and he saw no 
reason why, being a])plied to, he, a.s a Civilian, .should decline the 
ap{)lication. The C«immander-in-Chi<;f, too, has taken part in the.s(; 
proceeding.s, as representing the Military body, and claiming to bo 
accpiainted with the history of Lord Dalhou.sic's admini.stration; 
and it seems to niii, that when men as.s«u’t a jn ivilegi' ac(;orded to 
all others in the Community—and to this it really amou]it.s—imlivi- 
dual oj)iniou as to (.‘.xpedii-ncy must give way, and all must admit 
they advance an argument which cannot bo np.sct. We are here 
to sit in general judgment upon an administration, and 1 know 
not how any man is to be denied the privilege (jf cxpre.ssing his 
opinion because of his high Oflice. (Hear, hear I) 

The Requisition to the Slieriff'.speaks of Lord Dalhonsies brilliant 
career in this Country, and the Address adopts the expres.sion. If 
it be not legitimately used, then I say the word may be struck out 
of the Civil vocabulary, and retained only for application to Military 
triumphs. (Hear, hear, hear!) Allu.sion has been made to llie 
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annexations of tlie Punjab and of Pegu, and to that which is now 
in progress, adding aiinlher kingdom to the British rule. I can 
apply the term Ijriliiant to no annexation; it can only he properly 
applied to the s'iib8e(|Uont legislation, when it n donndsto thelionor 
of the ruling power by the bh'ssing it cmifcrs on the people. 
(Hear, liear, Ijear On an oeeasion like this, it would be idle to 
suppose' that all could bt; thoroughly unanimous on any one great 
act of tl\e (Jovcrnmcut, mueli more so that every act should meet 
witli universal approval. Alen may differ in opinion as to the jus- 
tici; of tluj last annexation »)f the Pun jab, and to the policy of J:o 
annexation of a portion of the Burmese Empire ; hut a discussion 
on thes(* points is not culled for. What we are here for is, to de¬ 
clare whether, <ui a g(!n(Tal review of an administration extemling 
over ('ight yt'ars, the. Chief of liiat administration is eniifhsl to the 
graiit»ul(‘ of tin; |H‘ 0 ])le. ovc'r whom he has ruled. It is by no means 
essential, (!ven, that it shoid<l he shown that the great reforms of 
his time have «)iiginated with hinn Where we are always agitating 
and suggesting, and petitioning, and where there is so much room 
for im])rovem('nt, groat measures will at any time be in our 
thoughts,and if we light on a man who has the capacity to embrace 
tliem all, aij<l the vigor to carry I hem out, to convert our wishes 
into accomplished fjicts, what loss than our gratitude is due to him ! 
(Hear, liear, hear !) The Ganges Canal, one of the greatest works 
of modern tinu'.s, was originated long ago ; the exigencies of War 
suspended it during two administrations j Lord Halhousic has had 
wars on his hands, and ho has carried it out to completion. (Hear, 
hear!) Railways were talked of before liis time, hut who doubts 
that, slow as our progress has been, almost all that lias been accom¬ 
plished >ve owe to liis admirable jiapers on the subject, and an un- 
coiupicrable detenniiiation to see this great means of improvement 
on a sure foundation before he left the country. (Hear, hear !) As 
long ago as Lord Auckland’s time, the distingiiislied Officer who 
has done more for elcctiic comm mica tion in India than has 
ever been accomplished in a like period in any part of the world, 
demonstrated its feasibility with a wire of some five miles in length, 
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but shall wo be the less grateful to the man under whose rule, and 
by whose determined will, this wonderful means of communication 
has been so rapidly carried out! I might extend these remarks in 
relation to the Post Office and other great improvements, but it is 
unnecessary. A variety of measures, all conferring immense bene¬ 
fit on the country, and full of promiHO for the future, have not only 
boon talked of, hut matured and realized. Independent of all per¬ 
sonal considerations, they make the time of Lord Dalhoiisio's rule 
remarkable : had they remained still to he prayed for, great would 
have been the discredit to him : being accomplished, is it possible 
that impartial and honest men can withhold the expression of their 
gratitude or the tribute of their admiration ? (Hear, hear, hear!) 

Before I sit down, I must notice one circumstance—coiiiciilonco 
I may almost say—which has forcibly struck me. We have known 
a man only not Governor General of IiuUa because he bcaimc Prime 
Minister of England ; and while that man’s son is on his way hither 
to take up the aiipointment his father wiis to have filled, it may 1 k 3 
that its present illustrious incumbent is only leaving us to occupy, 
ere long, if it please Providence to spare his most valuable life, the 
first Office under the British Crown—the Office in which, to tbo 
universid regret of the British people, the great George Canning 
died ! This is no idea of mine alone. When the disastrous mis¬ 
management of the great war in which we are engaged roused tho 
indignation of the British people—I believe almost less from the 
miserablo sufferings it entailed than from the sense it awoke of 
tarnished glory and national humiliation—when the Cabinet was 
broken up, and there was no one to reform it—when some of our 
leading men gave melancholy evidence of how,much stronger among 
those who play for power are the ties of jmrty than tho obligations 
of Patriotism—when a Minister of War, e(iual to the emergency, 
was the great want bewailed from one end of the Enipire to the 
other—tho name of Lord Balhonsic was in the mouths of thousands 
as the man who, by the en orgy, decision, self-reliance, and general 
administrative capacity, exh ibited throughout his career in India, 



would have commanded the perfect confidence of the Country. 
(C'lieers !) Ifad he been on the spot, he must have filled that post; 
and I need hardly say, that if this war is to continue, the man who 
conducts it consistently with the national honor, and therefore to 
the satisfaction of the Country, will bo little or nothing less than its 
Prime* Minister. (Cheers I) 

But war, or no war, the public life of our departing Governor-Ge- 
neral, the reputation he brought out, and the immensely augmented 
reputation he takes homo, mark him as one who can be se»;o:uj to 
none so long as he may he in the arena of political life. I earnestly 
pray it may please the Almighty to restore liiin to health and strength 
ecpial to the part ho is otherwise qualified to play in the great 
thejitre of the world. And shoidd it he so, and that part he play¬ 
ed out to the full duration of man’s life, most confident I am that 
no svmse of public services liercafter to be rendered, and no 
amount of honors that may be gained by them, will ever obli¬ 
terate, or weaken, the proud consciousness in Ills Lordship’s mind 
of some of t1 10 best years of his life having been devoted to this 
Country, and of his administration having secured to him the 
pulilic recognition of his services which this Meeting is intended 
to record and to perpetuate. (Hear, hear, hear !) 

I conclude by reading the Resolution that has been placed in 

my hands:— 

• 

“ That a deputation consisting of the following Gentlemen bo re¬ 
quested to wait oil the Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousic to pre¬ 
sent the Address, uccompauiod by any other Geutlouieu who may wish 

to join them ou the occasion:— 

« 

“ J. II. Pergnsson, Esq., Sheriff'; Licuteiiant-Coloncl Baker; Sir 
Robert Barlow *, Cecil Beadon, Esq.; Colonel Bircu ; Sir Arthur Bullcr; 
P. A. Cavorke, Esq.; Jas. Church, Esq.; Longuovillc Clarke, Esq. ; 
The llevd. G G. Cuthbert; The Revd. Dr, Bnlf; Dauiel Eliott, Esq ; 
Tho llevd. II. S. Fisher; Baboo Raingopaul Ghose ; The Revd. J. C. 
lierdaiau; Charles Hulliiagle, Esq.; J.imes liuuic, Esq.; The Revd. 
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A. F. Lacroix; P. W. LiGoyt, Esq; J. P. M'KilUgin, Eaq.; Tlio 
Right Kevd. Dr. Olille; R. O’Shauglmes-sy, Es(|.; F. Pereira, Esq.; 
A. T. T. Peterson, Es(|.; Baboo Rainaporsaiid Roy; Manickjee 
IluatoMijcc, Esq.; George Rcinfry, Esq.; W. Ri^^-liie, Esej.; Jlajor A 
Sanders; Rajah Pertaub Clmnder Sing; C. B. Skinner, Esq.; G. G. 
Spilsbury, Esq ; W. Spink, Esq.; R. Macdonald Stephenson, Esq ; 
M. D. V^albe/;en; T. D. K. Wiitts, Esq.; John White, Esq.; and 
M. Wylie, Esq.” 

Baboo Mauicl^jee Rustomjee seconded tlic Resolution, 
which w'as then put from the Cliair, and carried by accla¬ 
mation. 

lliG Sherijf then proposed that the name.s of the Mover 
and Seconder of the Re.solution bo added to the list of the 
Committee. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

3/r. Peterson then rose to propose tlic fifth Resolution.— 

Ho stated that alhough the Roscdiition itself was in part formal, 
yet as a portion of it was substantial, he shonhl not however pro¬ 
pose it without .sorao remark. The SheritF, in his abloofauung A»l- 
drcs,s to the Meeting, had stated that this was a Meolijig of all classes, 
and among them are those who were not likely to be led away by the 
enthusiasm of the moment—men who had no gratitude to show ei¬ 
ther for past or hopc.s of future favours: he would claitn to belong 
to that class. This w.is not a Meeting to di.scus.s the merits or 
demerits of any particular measure of the Nohle Lord’s adinini.s- 
tration. The question before the Meeting w^s, hfid the Nohle Lord 
deserved well of his Country duringthc eight years of his Vicoroyalty ; 
had the trust committed to his charge been executed in such a 
manner as to entitle him to a record of esteem from his fellow- 
countrymen ; his worst enemy could not say that he had not 
labored incessantly for hi.s Country; never had Viceroy .served 
Royalty so faithfully as the Noble Lord, and ho would challenge 
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any one to say that the fame of the British nation had suffered any 
tarnish at liis hanrls. Witli rtjgard to the domestic administration 
of the Noble Lord, ho might fairly assume that there had Ijeen little 
or no nepotism ; predilection there was none either for kin or clan; 
his kinsmen wore those vvlio showed themselves most competent to 
perform the work allotted to them; his clansmen were the whole 
of the services put at his disposal: if any appointments were filled 
by any one bearing the name of or being akin t4) a Ramsay, it could 
not he said that they were not fit for tlieir posts. His Lordship 
had not becjn pitch-forked into power simply because he was Lonl 
Lalhousie ; he hfid had the good luck to be born a younger son, 
with the prospect of toil before him for his daily bread, and tho 
(luvernor of this Country had the benefit of his early training. Au 
apology IukI been made by the Lieutenant-Governor for his appear¬ 
ing and addressing this present Meeting; ho thought an apology 
was not required ; to excliid«j either Civilians or Soldiers from taking 
part in a Meeting like thLs would be class selection with a veu- 
goaiicc. He had yet to learn, that either the Civilian on the one 
hand, or the Soldier on the other, lost their rights as citizens by tak¬ 
ing employment; Ids maxim was to go to tho market and make 
his pick out of the largest choice : had Civilians or Soldiers 
been excluded or allowed to take no part in the present Meeting, 
we should have lost two excellent speeches, one from the Lieutenant- 
Governor and another from the gallant Soldier on his left. A.t all 
events it could not bo said on the present occasion that this was a 
Meeting got up with its Resolutions ready cut and dry by a cli(pio 
or party. A preliminary Meeting of all classes hiul been calK-d, 
and tho Resolutions placed before this Meeting, with their movers 
and seconders, agreed to at such preliminary Mooting. To come to 
tho Resolution he had to propose, tho first part of it embodied the 
appointment of Gentlemen as a Corainittee of Finance, to gather in 
subscriptions for carrying out the previous Resolution; the latter 
part was a proposal as to tho application of the surplus after the 
Statue had boon paid for. That surplus which he confidently ex¬ 
pected would be large was to be appropriated to the foundation of 
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a Scholarship or Scholarships in the Engineering College about to 
be erected in Calcutta. Tliis part of the Resolution, if carried out, 
would create a re-producing monument, and when regard is had to 
the fact, that under tlie auspices of His Loi.lship Rsiilways have 
been commenced throughout this Country; that in making thc-so 
Railways, in tho place of leaving their construction to Govern¬ 
ment Engineers ami Goveriunent Officers, the Noble Lord had 
adopted the sounder jdau of icraviug tbtM’r construction to pub¬ 
lic competition, so as to induco tho introduction of a construc¬ 
tive class from the motlier-country, and an inHux of tho Saxon 
element, he (the speaker) did not tliink that a more aj)propriatc 
mode of expending the stirplus which they miglit confidently 
expect could be had than by tlio oiidovvmont of an Institution 
strictly called universal to all, whatever bo the creed, caste, 
color or nation, and through tho iustrumonbility of which a 
constructive class may bo raised, by whoso skill and industry the 
wliole of this Country, North, South, East and West, would some 
day or another be encompassed in tho iron embrace of Railways. 
He most cordailly joined in the wish expressed by Mr. Hunt in 
seconding one of the Resolutions, that what is to bo douo ought to 
lie done <|uickly; and ho hoped that tho Finance Committee would 
show themselves as smart in whipping in the funds, as Mr. Hunt 
lias been in making Ibiilways, and that this Meeting would not have 
to wait for their children’s children before they would soo tho 
result of this Mooting in a tangible form. B«doro he would sit 
down, he wouhl state tliat there was one [loint to which ho must 
allude, and that is, that when His Lordship goas liome with renewoil 
health, and takes that position in the Councils of the British 
natiou to which his administrative talents, entitle liim, that the 
Noble Lord will recollect that there is a large and trusting class of 
bis countrymen residing in India through whose energy the 
resources of this Country have been developed, and its commerce 
quadrupled, who though contributing largely to its prosperity 
have no voice in its Government, and have no moans by which their 
practical knowledge can be brought to bear on the aifairs of this 
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portion of tlio BriLisli Empire. He (the speaker) would express a 
hope, that wlieu tlic Petition of his countrymen to the British Le¬ 
gislature, to hav(; the same rights which are enjoyed by their 
countrymen in every other Dependency of the British Crown ac¬ 
corded to them, should be brought before the British Nation, His 
Lordshii»’s voice will be raised in their favor, and that through 
the aid of IIis Lonlship their object will bo obtained. (Cheers !) 

Mr. W. Spink seconded the Resolution, which was then 
put from the Chair, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. LeGeijt said :— 

Mr. Cu.vriiAfAX and Centlemkn, —It would bo an omission 
wliiiih I shoiild bo sorry to see occur, if specific measure.s are not 
adoph'd by this Mceling to provide an o[)[)ortunity for the Euro¬ 
pean and Native Tidiabitauts of tlie Sister Prcsidimcies joining 
tlieir fellow-citizens at Calcutta in doing honor to Lord Dalhousie 
on his approacliiug departure fr(jni the Country he has so ably ruled 
for eiglit years. [ observe, from tlie last Resolution, that tin? 
Committee i.s empowered to collect subscriptions from all parts 
of India; and, therefore, no one can say that the Testimonial intend¬ 
ed is only of a local nature', and I trust it will be understood as an 
universal expression of admiration and respect for Lord Dal- 
housie’s character and tah'iit throughout the land. (Hear !) I can 
bear witness how high this estimation is in the West. His name 
among the Native Community there is associated with the names 
of those distinguished men who, by great deeds and high character, 
have won for thoinsebes an honorable niche in the Valhala of 
Western India. (Hear, hear ') 1 do not think that even the Mar¬ 
quis of Dalhousie will consider it an ill compliment, that in thfit 
distant part of the land over which he has ruled the sturdy Mah- 
ratta, the independent, n'stless Rajpoot, the intelligent, grateful 
Parsee, and the descendants of the Arab settlers in the Coast, his 
name was associated with those of Wesley Saheb—by which appel- 
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lation the Duke of Wellington is universally remembered there—! 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone, of Malcolm, and of Monroe. It is a 
well-known fact tliat, generiilly, the minds of the Natives of India 
are .singularly apathetic as to the individuality " f their Rulers, sei)a- 
rated as they are from them by distance ami circumstances. Rut 
I am disposed to believe, that the case of Lord Dalhousii? is an 
exception to this rule. I well remember, six years ago, when his 
Lordsliip visited Bombay, the intens<^ interest which his arrival 
excited amongst all classes of the Community. Ho was looked 
upon there as the consummate and energetic Statesman who IioaI 
iinst reduced to British luli' and civil ordi-r the i»owerful and 
turbule-iii dominions of Iliinjeet Singh, Since that j)eriod he 
has b('en njgarded as the presiding genius tlial introiluced among 
them the Railway and the E]('olric Tohjgraph—those gigantic 


improvements in civilization which have filled every Asiatic’s 
mind wlio has seen them working with admiration and awe. J fetd 


a.ssurcd that the demonstration which lias been made bore to-day 
will be gladly and extensively seconded in the Prcsid(3iicy of Bombay. 
(Hear, hear I) And after what took place at Mmlnw on tlic occashui 
of His Lordship’s recent visit, I have no doubt that it will be eijually 
well rcccnvced there. (Hear, hear !) I have very great jdcjasuro, 
therefore, in moving the following Resolution, which lias been 


placed in iny hands:— 


“ Tliat, in order to give the Inhabitants of Bombay and Madnis the 
opportunity of joining in the Tostirnonial to Lord Uallioiisie, the Coin- 
luittec be requested to eouiuuinieatc with such parties at those Presi¬ 
dencies as they may deem advisable.” 

I 

Mr. Eliott said :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— -I feel assured that the 
Inhabitants of the PrCisidoiicy of Madra.s will cordially re-echo the 
sentiments respecting the administration of Lord Dalliousie which 
have been so well expres-sed in the Address and by the able and 
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eloquent speakers who have preceded me, and will gladly avail 
fhemsolves of an opportunity of contributing to the Testimonial 
which it is designed to erect in honor of Ifis Lordship in the 
Capital of India. I have great pleasure, therefore, in seconding the 
llesolution proposed by Mr. LeGeyt. 

y 

The Kesolutiou was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Q’hanks were then voted to the Chairman on the Mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Hume, and the Meeting separated. 


Tiios. JoNia, “Calcuti'a GAZEm" Omcjt. 





Fi'om the Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Yol. XLir, Bart I, 1815. 


l\.-i.'ilina-cultus in the Brhut Sanihltu. — Jii/ Pr.vnna'tii Vandm', M A 

I’l'oli'ssor \V\;bfir‘*‘ in a passage* ap|)i‘ovingly (pioted by Dr. Loriiiscrl 
in <lii'apiK,‘ndi.>: to his edition of the I3hagav ad Uita, sajs that the ieornhifi 
vj' Krishna as sole ffod /s one of the Inlest phnseH of Indian rclitjioxts s>f steals, 
of nliich there is no trace in Vardha-Mihira, who mentions Krishna, hat 
onlp in passing. I would, however, draw the attention of the learned J*ro- 
fessor to a ]jas.sage in the lifty-oiglith chapter of the Ilfhat Sanihitn, which 
if. i(erlia|)S the identical one which ho had in view when ho ])onncd the. words 
italicised above. The passage is this:— 

’I*, ii 

q\«rirWT:irafUW3B: WW II 

’a^^ntTqrf^farnH: i 

^ w|^ ii ii 

^11 ^ '^gvisrfir^fTT KTf*w^ jr^rtjrqrrJjj; i 

^ II II 


* Indiseho Studien II., 298, ic. 
t Indian Antiquary, V^ol. Ii., p. 286. 
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far warei 3 1 

5 if?r»?r ^fwfifwffi: 11 Si 11 

SJ^ 9 r: 1 

\\\i W 

^^lifur STT^T ^f \ I 

^fe^rssm^msr^r ^r5jr»r»rT’s 11 S« 11* 

;U. Oiir lioi'd Vishnu may be roprosouted with eight arms, with foiu*, 
or with two arms, his breast being marked with the curl Srioatsu and adorn¬ 
ed with the KausUibhn genn. 

02. Darkish as the Afasi llower, clad in a garment of y(‘llow->iil'' a 
serene face, wearing earrings and u topped crown, and liaving the neck, 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. 

00. Holding in his right hands, a sword, a club and an arrow, while 
llie fourth hand bestows blessings. In his left bauds, a bow', a buclvlcr, a 
discus and a conch. 

01'. If it be preferred to make Vishnu four-armed, then one hand be¬ 
stows blessing.s, and the other holds a cl ulj; tills much for the right .-idi-; 
in the left bauds, the conch and the discus. 

05. Of the two-armi*d image the right hand blesses ami the other 
holds a conch. In this manner is the idol of Vishnu to be framed by those 
who desire prosperity. 

0(>. liahtdnva must be made having a plough in his hand, w'ith eyes 
lively from drink, w'cai-ing a single earring; his comiilcxion a." the conch- 
.'«hcll, the moon, or lotus-fibre. 

07. The goddess /’ihiiniiin<;ii, should bo made betwixt linhidt'Cii .iml 
Krishna with the Icll hand resting On her hip, and with the other, holding 
a lotu.s.| 

Further on w'o have a direction about Siimba, l*ra(l//iimu(t, ami their 
wives. 

5 f^^r«r*i?rj 5 »sq^ 1 

^ #swrr 5 if¥w¥rfc^ii «• 11 

•to. Sdinba holds a club in his hand ; Prmh/umna in handsome and holds 
a bow. Their wives too, are to be made holding i i their hamU buckler 
and sword. 

Now as far as modern researches give insight to the develo]nnenl ot 
the religion of the Hindus, there never was a period when S-imlm and 

♦ Kem’s Tlrhiit Sanihita, IJihl. Indies, HIT. 318. 

t Tn tinusliiting those passiiges I h.ive prineipally followed Iv-rn's veisinii of this 
portion of the Hrhat Samhita in J. li. A. S., Kew series, Vol. VI., jtp. 320, 327. 

2 
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Pmljiumna had anj’ indt^pendeiit status in their Pantheon, their wives be- 
inff of course out of the question altosethcr. Snhukva too had more the 
position of a satellite to Ivnshna than that of an independent divinity. It 
Avould therefore he, to sa}' the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raised to the rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
the cold, and only thought worthy of an iueidontal mention. 

The question may bo viewed from auotlier point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to tin* nuMle in which vai'ious divinities are to 
be modelled nr sculptured. He lirst tells us that Vishnu may bo represent¬ 
ed with eight, four, or two hands. He then gives us details about these 
allotrojuc modilieations of that deity. We have then an aeeouut of Bala- 
ninia, and after that we 'aro told that the goddess Ekiiiiam\'a is to bo 
repre.sciited in a certain posture between KrkJnia and JJtilardina. Now 
nowhiTo in the ehapter. or even in the whole work, arc we told as to how 
Krishna i.s to bo represoutod. I submit that we are hoiuid not to iiiilict the 
odium of thi.s omission on Vnrahamihira, if we can help it. 

The solution that I ju’opose of these ditlieullios is this : I put it that 
Varahamihira thinks that ho has already described Krishna, wlion he has 
given U.S the description (>f the two-handed Vi.''hnu. I see iiothiug which 
can be urged agjiiust this supposition, alw.ays leaving out of account the 
foregone conclusions of some writers that the Krishna-eultus must he post- 
Christian, 

But there is still another passage in the Bpliat Samhita from which, I 
contend, the conclusion is Icgitijuate, that Varahamihira recognised the 

identity of Krishna with Kiirdynna, Kiishna had said in the Gita ; 

« 

which may be freely translated thus : 

“ I am time the potent doslrovcr”. 

Pursuant p(>rliap.« to tliis general idea, "N arabamibira, in the one hun¬ 
dred and lil'lh ebapter of his work, names the twelve inonth.s of the year 
alter Narayana, 

5 r? 5 i: il || 

uvlwij'sr T 

?fTf7r ii h ii4 

U. Mri^asirsha and the rest are Keshava, Naniyam, Mudhava, Qo- 
vinda, Vishnu, Mudhdsuduna, Tricicrama, ami Vamana. 

^5. Sridhara and then J/rishikesha and Kiidmanahha and Ddmdd'am', 
Tliese are the mouths told in their respective order. 
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fG. A man fastin" on tlio tw’Klh day of each lunar fortnight, duly 
reciting the narn<‘s of tin; months and worsliip[)ing Kenhava^ attains that 
place where there i« no fear arising fi'om birth. 

The wliohs t(‘nor of tin.* jiassage makes it plain that the twelve names 
predicated to the months of the year are so many synonyms for Narayana 
or Vishnu. j\ow some of the synonyms given here have no meaning unless 
they be applied to Krishna. If we sneceed in establishing this proposition, 
the eonehi.'ion is irrosistihlo that • Varahamihira identifnnl Krishna with 
Vishnu. Tile synonyms on whieh 1 would lay stress are, Kesavn, Miidliarn, 
Oociitday and, last hut not least, Dduwdtira. 

A’r-slifn'tf. The usual grammatieal etymology of this word traces its 
origin to firm (hair) and the possessive ullix va, as may ho seen from rhjit- 
togi's eommentary* to Panini, V. 2. 10!), and Pjialadatta’s eommentaryt 
to LTnnadi Sutras, V. ;{J}, Kuhirosirami in his eommentary;^ on the Amera- 
Kosha following these authorities says: Tinqi?) I 

In the Vishnu Piirana (Hook V., ('hap. X\ T.) however, 
another etymohigy is given aeeounling for the fact of Krishna's gi'tting (ho 
appellation of Ki'nitva, “ For this tliah thou hast slain the impious Ives'in, 
thou .shalt he known in the world by the namt; of Kes'ava.’'§ If prid'ereuee 
is to he given to this etymology, Kesava would be meaningless unless Krish¬ 
na ho intended. 

JUddhtm, h'shiraftV'Ami givi's two derivations. The one is 

I i the other is 1. The following passage 

from the Vishnu Piirami (Hook IV., Chap. XI) throws light on the latteiv 
otymology. “ The son of Vrislia was Madhii ; In' had a hundred .sons, the 
chief of wliom was Vrishni, andj^’om him the family obtained the name of 
V'rislini. From the name of their father, Aladhu, they were also called 
Ikladhavas; whilst from tlie dein)mination of their common ancestor Yadu, 
tlio whole were ternnsd Yadavas.”li If we .are to follow this view of the 
subject, Madhava can he predicated to Narayana, only when he is identified 
with Krishna. 

Oovinda. The word go in Sanskrit is a verii-ahle Kmiadhvnu. Medi- 
nihara gives a dozen meanings for it. The derivation of Oovinda given by 
Kshirastrami is aa follovs: 3lf I 

Considering, however, the primary signification of go (bull or cow), the 


fcp aliil. 1 . |i[i. fiOO,'0(l 

^ Tttiunatha’s Siildhanta Ivuunmdi, Vol. T., p. 683. Second edition. 

^Anl’ri-elit’s Ynnadi Sutras. 

I Sanskrit 51S. No. 664, in the Society’s Library’, Ijeaf 7, p. 1. 
fWilson’s Vislmii Pnvana, London, IS 10, 510, The passage is also quoted by 
llhainta ^Fallika in his commentary on the Amera Kosha, Siinskrita MS., No. 188, in the 
{Society’s Library, p. 10. 

A (oi 
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ftymology propounded in Vishnu Parana (Book V., Chap. XII) is more 
satisfactory. " I have now come by desire of cattlo, gratcfid for their pre¬ 
servation, in order to install you as Ppendra; and, as tho Indra of the 
cows, thou shalt bo called Govinda.”* Eron-if we were to take tho word 
only in tho sense of a cow-hcrd,t it would be nio.i jiugless when applied to 
Vishnu indepeudontly of Krishna. 

Damodara. Kshiraswdmi derives it thus : • 

The slory is to bo found in tlio Vishnu 
Puraua, Book V, Cliap. “ It is hoiieo that Krishna is called Damodara, 
from the binding of tho rope (dama) round his belly (udara).”J 'rhere, is 
another§ etymology whieh aseribes this name to K/'infintis taking u largo 
(piantity of food. Whiche\cr of these dorivat:^^■|.o be jn’eleiTcd, the term 
can apply only to Krishna. 

Frovu an atti'iitivo consiileratiou of the facts and authorities hero 
adduced, wo cannot rt'sist the conviction that in Varalunnihira’s tinm 
Krisima had been idi'ntilied with Vislnin. 1 hojio an attentive pernaal c)f 
the other works of the same author will conliriu this ouinioii. 




SECOND ANNOAX REPORT OF THE KONVtHOCID^ 

SEMINART. 

0 fFIC 8 BBABHRa. 

Committee of Mwna^menU 

Baboo Joy Kissen Mookegee. Baboo Ramchunder GhotauU 
iy Callii Chand Bose. „ Kaleedoss Bose. 

» Shib Chunder Deb. „ Ramchunder Paulit, 

,, De'jrumher Mitter. Denonautli Milter. 

,j Grepsbchunder Mookerjee. „ Ubhoy Churn Mitter. 
ff Mohender Ndtii Reneijee. ,, Issurchunder Mitter. 

„ Cbundcisekbur Mookerjee. ,| Gonga Sunker Mookerjee^ 
if Mohes Chundo; Miiter. „ Jugut Chunder Mitter* 

„ Nubogopal Bose. 

BABOO GREESH CHUNDER DEB. 

* 

Seeretarift 

BABOO NOBEEN CHUNDER MITTER. 

AentiofU 





SECOND AmVUi 


OF THK 

KONNUGUR SEMINARY. 


In laying b£?fore the public th« ir report on the progrees of the 
School duilng the past year 1856, the Committee of 
gement congratulate on (he inetitution being now placed on a 
more secure biteia. 

2- From December last, a monthly grant of R« 30 has been 
obtained from Government, and no equal '■urn of monthly con¬ 
tribution, from private individuals ; a dotintion of Rs. 163 14 
has also been received from both these sources during the year. 

3. The establishment of the school has been gtndually idised 
^rom Es. 43 8 of the preceding year to Rs. 115, ns per annexed 
Statement, 


NAMES. 

OFFICE 

Allowance 

per 

month. 

Gungadiiur Avharjea. 

Head Master,... 

40 

0 

0 

Jodoonath Banerjea. 

2nd ditto 

30 

0 

0 

Benee Madhub Daw, 

3id ditto 

15 

0 

0 

Gopid Chtinder Dey. 

4th ditto 

10 

0 

0 

Modhoosooduii Surma 

Pundit 

id 

0 

0 

Jodoonath Doss. 

Mdlce 

3 

0 

0 

Shtimbhoo Chundcr Ghuckerbuttee 

(Collecting Sircai 

2 

0 

0 


Total 

115 

0 




4 . oiimber of boys on ttio Ron pp to dfalo i« UR ag»iitiilfi 
79 of the previous ysar^ and U tiivideU into 6 plains as foliowa* 


IHt OtUSS* S»ff •SSk * m » p 

10 

2nd • • «*s •«* 

]i 

Sldl dlllOj^ s • ass «•* •s« 

20 

Csiituy • «• Sts 

28 

ddl • ■ a«« 

28 

6tli s • ■ f«i 

52 


149 

*» 

Of tluae boy«i, 13 are fice*= and 136 pay scholars, of whom 
9 boys are i>aid for by cliai uable uieji. The buys hsloog to 
the different Ci)^ta nob d bclun. 

Ri'iltniuiH ... ... 73 

Kae‘«tus... •«s %ss 07 

Otiidy ... ... 1 

Suinokir ... . 1 

Tt lee *.. I 

]S4uyia ... .. 3 

11 iiooi... ... .. 9 

Kmbuttu .. .. ... 1 

149 


* Tlieae are indigent boys admitted into the school ui)dcr the foHov< 
mg rule 

Krle 12. Subsciibi^is paying I Rupee per montli to ths Ins¬ 
titution shill have 1 be privilege of sending to the school ooe 
boy fiee of cliatge, provided he be foniid ically indigent« 
and tliosc paying Rs. 2 and npwaids per inuiilh sbidl hs Siv- 
titled to send two such boys. ’ 


6 > of the Roll, and thf^nanqrher of adoilatSosia 

»nd vithdrawali, together with the average daily altehdance in 
each month, are shown ia the subjoined statement. 


% 

Month. 

No, of boys re¬ 
maining; at ihc 
closi* ot he pre- 
ctiling^ month 

» 

Admitted 
duiinj; the 
month. 

Withdnwn 
(loriug the 
mouth. 

No. of boys Average 
rr lOdining at dally at- 
the cluao of teudanco. 
the luoutli. 

1653. 






May, 

79 

3 

1 

81 

66 

June, 

81 

15 

4 

92 

79 

July, 

92 

C 

2 


83 

August, . 

96 

6 

1 

i 101 

86 

September, 

101 

2 

■1 

103 

86 

October, 

103 

0 

I ' 

102 

74 

November, 

102 

13 

3 

112 

87 

Decen.b';r, 1836. 

112 

15 I 


127 

103 

January, 

127 

la' 


143 

117 

Februaiy, 

H3 

11 

4 1 

150 

126 

March, 

150 1 

I 

8 

6 

152 

133 

April, 

152 j 

1 

4 1 

119 

131 
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6', The fotfowing are the subjects taught in the school. 

'’Reading Chambers's Moral Clues book p. 34 37. 
Poetry. Poetical Reader No. I chap. I'lll. pieeea 
History. 12 V^hitakei's Greece p. 65 95. 

Grammar Lennie’s. Orthography, Etymology and 
Syntax wiiii notes and observations as far 
Ist. C\m,i [as Rule XX, 

Clift's Geography; Europe. 

Stewart’s England, Scot / nid, and Ireland. 

Aiilhraetic Vulgar Fract mis. 
liengalee Jeebon chuiitu p. 1 26 
jriansUtioiiFroin Bingaleeinto Eoglish. 


Reading Chimbeis's Moral Class book p. 1361 

IIi^toly MtU'thnian's Bengal, (ir^t 4 chajitcrs. 

. Gianituar liOnuir’s. Oithograplu, Etvinulogy, and 
2nd Class.*^ [Syntax as far as Rule 11 laige types. 

Geography Clifi’h Amu, liiuduostan, and Europe. 
Aiiiliineiic Vulgir FiHCtion«. 

Bengihe Neetibodh p. 1 61, 

Reading Hudimeuts of tvnowlfdge p. 1-34. 

Glaminar Leniue's Oithogt.'iphy and Etymology. 
3id CIass.<( Gcogiapliv ChliN A^ia and Uuicloo>itau. 

I Aiithnutic Reduction ot compound nimibera. 

[ Bengalee Pusliuabulee p. 1 iO. 

rileadiug Cliambeis's Simple Lessons o. 1*61. 

I Giaminar Leniiie’s. Oitliogi.ipiiy Etymology as far 
4th Class. ^ [is the adjective pronouns, 

I Aiitlimotic Compound Addition. 

[_Bc'ngaIee. fiodlioUvvy p. I 6l. 

Reading Chambeis's Second book of Reading p. 

1-31. 

Giainmai* Viva voce fir-it five pots of ipeecli. 
Aiithmetic Simple Multip'icaiioii. 

[^Bengalee ShUboosikh^a pait III. entire. 

CReading Peary Churn's Fust book of Reading 

[p. 1-26. 

Aiiihmetic Nunieiaiion, Notation, and Simple Ad- 
} dition, 

[^Bengalee Shishooshikhya pait III p. 1-26. 

6th Class. ( Reading Peary Churn's First book of Reading 


5th Class. 


1 


6th Class. I 
Sec. A. ■<( 


Sec. B. I 


Bengalee ShUhooshikhya pait 111 p. 1-^. 


[P. 1-16. 



Bdboo Prosumid Coomiiir 8art)af!hf«at3r« 
Gree^b ChpnileT Deb, 

„ DAto Nattih Mitter, 

Om^sb Cfannder Mittcjr, 

’ „ KbHitro Mohon Dose, 

^ jladbica NaTaJn Gho^o, 

„ fjiilnb Chiinfl<‘r D«b, 

Pandit T)oyal Clmndor Sbi”‘n*‘H 
,, Jodoonaath Sliiirm.t, 


7., All the ' 

fttifdcrit^ was held In April bjr 
th’i frendemen.iiamed in the 
mnrajin, who-'e recorded opi¬ 
nions on tlie manner in which 
the boys have acquitted them' 
selves are quoted below. 


lat Class. '* 1 cxauilned the Class in 5foral Class Book, Poeti¬ 
cal U"a<1cr N >. I and i*i Granrmr. I also g.ive the boys to 
write two sentences from dictation. I was highly gratified 
iviili the result of the examination.’* 

(Signed) ProRxinno Cooniar Surbadhtcary. 

I cxaniified this cl.ns in History, Oeograpliy and Arithmeiio, 
and was hiuhly satisfied wiih the inteliigencr which the pnpila 
evinced in the first two subjects, but they acquitted themselves 
not BO well in Arithmetic as I expected.” 

(Signed.) Greesh Chnnder Peb. 

c^ff^r^rt^T ^t^=!P7tej 

7nd C'J.is' “1 examined the Class in Reading, E.xplanation 
and Grnintt.ar. I have expressed the result of examination 
numerieally. Moral Class Bu »k seems to me to be loo difficult 
for the Ciasb” 

(Signed) Prosunno Coomar Surbadhicary, 
** The task of examining the pupils of this class in History, 
Geography and Arithmetic fell to my share j andli'fdnnd them 
well tJuiiied in the first and second of these subjects, but the 
result of tbcic exaniiaation in (he last was not at all satisfactory, 
two boys out of eleven having obtained ino'*o than half the number 
of marks.” 


(Eigiied) C.ecsk Chuader Deb. 



' IS^sr'^t m>4<( s m 

3r(l Claso. The?© bojs, as n wliol<», pnased a particularly 
g<ood examination. The text book waa Ch.imbcra's Rndimentii 
of Knoirleilge” nrbicb they appeared to have w< 11 nnd( rstood 
as far as they iin'l s^idled.* 

(Sifijned) OtntsU ( huncler Dutt. 
t examined tbh Class in Grammar, Gcos'iaphy and Aiith- 
metic. In the first l\v« of these subjects they passed a creditable 
examination,as the inijont) of tlu boys hive gained more than 
half the number of m irks In giving the .inswcMS t»the qiies'injis 
put to them, theyweieof couise expected to locite the defini¬ 
tions and tho lulea iii the I itiguaj;c of the text hooks, winch they 
did in a manner that refieets the huliost ctedit on the assiduity 
of the master. 1 cinnot say so hii>lily of tluir pinficiency in 
Aiithniciic. They were also examined in wming from dicta- 
tion, and the result was on the whole miisfaetoiy.” 

(Signed) Dinnonauth Milter. 

«-lit?! i” 

^ Tif ? tsr 8 M 

4ih Class. “I eximined the class in Reading, Cxplanaiion, 
Grammar and Anthm tic. The bis pa-sed satisfactorily in 
all the htanchesy except the list, in which ! am Sony to hay 
only five bo)S luxe obtained respectable nnmher of mirks.. 
1 would tlierefoie (til a greatei pait of the Tcachei’s aitciitiiiii 
to this branch of study.” 

(Signed) Khcttei Moliiin Bose 
In verniJIilar examination the boys of fins chiss could not 
give me that dcgiee of satisfaction as might be expected front 
ihem.'^ 

(Signed.) Radhica Naraiii Ghose. 
fith Cla«s. I examined this class in Chambers's ** Second 
Book of Rending.” Tluyreada past igc from it, and explained 
it to my satisfaction as will be eudent by a tefcieiice to the 



marks which 1 have allotted to them. I asked (hem akm 
some queations in Gramm*ir which they answeted pronsj^tly 
and correctly. In Arithmetic they did not show that de^p'ee 
of progress which I expected from them.’^ 

* (Signed.) Dinno Nath Mitter. 

«i” 

6th Class. “ I examined the boys of this Section in Read- 
Sec. A. ing Expiation and Arithmetic. They rend and 
explained passages from iheir text book to my entire satisfaction. 
I asked them to spell some words, in which few of them made 
mistakes. Their answer in Arithmetic did not fall short of 
my expectation.” 

(Signed.) Khetter Mohun Bose. 

I examined this Section in vernacular, in which the boys 
as a whole, passed a good examination.” 

(SiijnedOJadub Chunder Deb. 

6th Class. In Readihg and Explanation the boys of this 
Sec. B. Section passed a satisfactory examination, which 
reflects great credit on the Teachers. I also examined them 
in Vernacular, in which their progress was not sa satisfactory, 
they being deficient in spelling words correctly.” 

(Signed.) Radhica Narain Gbose. 

8. Subjoined is a list of the pupils, who have passed a very 
creditable examination, and are entitled to Prizes. 
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1st. CLASS. 

1. Kedarnath Benarjee. Jr. 

2. Bidhoobudun Baneijee. 

3. Eriehnadhun Ghose. 

2ud. CLASS. 

1. Modhoosoodun Ghosaul. 
2f Beiieemadiiub Mookerjce. 
3. ShivadoBB Benaijee. 

3rd. CLASS. 

]. Umortolal Deb. 

2. Ughornauth Benerjcc. 

3. Prosunno couinar Ghose. 

4. Chunder coomar Banerjee. 

4th. CLASS. >> 

1. Ramchunder Mitter* 

2. Chunder coomar Ghulluck. 

3. Harddhuii Baneijco. 

4. Khettronauth Surnokar. 

5. Mohendeinauth Ghose. 


5th, CLASS. 

1. Mateeloll Nundee. 

2f Sarodapersaud Doha. 

3. Cliintamonee Mitter. 

4. Panchcouree Bhiitt»icharjce 
6, Mohcnderuauth Bose, 

6th. CLASS. 

1. Ru<dkloll Mitter. 

2. ludronnuth ISIoukeijee. 

3. Rusikhdl Biswas. 

4. Moteeloll Ghose. 

5' Toilokhonnuh Chukrobutlc, 

6. Gopnul Chunder Ghose. 

7. Opcndionaiith Mookfijec. 

8. Tincowiee Bhuttochaijic. 

9. Jodooiiauth Bose. 

10. Giiudro Chunder MilUr. 

11. Kesub Chunder Mitter. 


9. The Committee consider the lesiilt of the examination 
on the whole, satisfactoiy; but they cannot rcfitiin fiom noticing 
the general failure of the bojs in Aulhmetie. Thtj h )pe how¬ 
ever that the teachers mil diuct thru btht cntigua to ihii 
subject, and succeed in suppljing the defitiencj within a icason 
able time. 
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11« The'Committee feel sincere pleasure in stating that 
the school has become very popular, and that applicatioda 
for admission are daily made, which the Committee are at 
present obliged to decline for want of sufBcient accommodation* 
Steps will however be taken to meet the growing demand of 
the village. 

12. As the present staff of teachers will not be suiHcient for 
any increased number of boys, the Committee deem it iieces- 
sary to appoint another assistant teacher. To provide the 
requisite fund for this measure, they propose increasing the 
rate of schooling fees in some of the higher Classes, the 
present being the uniform rate of 8 annas per month. 

13. The Government Vernacular school in the Village being 
abolished from the 1st Instant, it is the intention of the Com- 
inittee to establish a Vernacular class in connection with this 
institution for ihe education of the poorer inhabitants. 

Qreesh Chunder Deb* 
Secretary, 


f(onnugurj the May 25, 1856. 




A FULL AND CORRECTED REPORT 


OF 



ijfpr 

Pursuant to previous announctment, a public meeting of the In¬ 
habitants of Calcutta was held at the Town Hall, on Tuesday, the 
25th February 1862, at 4 p. m. for the purpose of testifying their respect 
and gratitude to Lord Canning for his general administration of the 
country. The meeting was attended by all classes of tlie community, and 
tlie spacious Town Hall was literally crowded to overflowing. Among 
others, we noticed the following Noblemen and Gentlemen :—Kajah 
Kadhakant Bahadoor, Kajah Kalikrishna Bahadoor, liajah Narcndcr- 
krishna Bahadoor, Rajah Pertaup Chundcr Singh Bahadoor, Rajah Sutto 
Shurn Ghosaul Bahadoor, Rajah Button Singh, the Hon’ble Rajah 
Dinkur Rao, the Hon’ble Rajah Deonarain Singh, Baboo Ramapersaud 
Roy, the Hon’ble Mr. Harington, the Hon’ble Mr. Erskine, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Grey, Mr. Young, Mr. Wylie, Mr. Hume, Mr. W. F. 
Fei^iisson, Mr. A. King, Mr. Grant, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Piffard, Mr, 
Brett, Mr. Agabeg, Mr. Shircorc, Baboo Heeralaul Seal, Bab(»o Rama- 
nauth Tagore, Baboo Ramgopaul Ghosc, Baboo Pannalaul Seal, Baboo 
Chooneelaul Seal, Nawab Asgar Ali Khan Baliadoor, Moonshee Ameer 
Ali, Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Cooinar #uttyanuud Ghosaul, Baboo 
Rama Nauth Law, Baboo Brojobullub Mulliok, Baljoo Chundennohun 
Chatterjee, Baboo Hurro Nauth Roy, Baboo Kallykisseu Tagore, ' 
Baboo Shib Chunder Gulio, Baboo Obhoychurn Guho, Baboo Obhoy- 
eburn Bannerjce, Baboo Koylaschunder Ghnge, Baboo Neelmoney 
Muttylaul, Baboo Djumber Mitter, Baboo Rajendcrlaul Mitter, 
Baboo Joteendromohun Tagore, Baboo Wopendermohun Tagore, 
Baboo Khelutchunder Ghose, Baboo Eshanchunder Bose, Bal^ 
Dwarkanauth Mullick, Baboo Rammohun Mullick, Baboo Prosod^ 
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do88 Mullick, Baboo Gobinchunder Sen, Baboo Pearymobun Day, 
Baboo Kugenderchunder Gbosc, Baboo Jadubkrishna Singh, Baboo 
KaJiprosonno Singh, Baboo Denobundo Mullick, Baboo Rajendro 
Mullick, Baboo Debrendro Mullick, Babdo Shama Churn Mullick, 
Baboo Soobul Doys Mullick, Baboo Joygopaul Sen, Baboo Tareneychurn 
Banncrjee, Baboo Ilorcemohun Sen, Baboo Bissonauth Goopto, Baboo 
Prosonno Coomar Chowdry, Baboo Kalidoaa Dutt, Baboo Ramnarain 
Mullick, Baboo Odoitchurn Mullick, Baboo Kishenkisaor Ghose, Baboo 
Ramchurn Mullick, Baboo Ramdhone Ghose, Baboo Satcowry Dutt, 
l^boo Doorgachurn Law, Baboo Grecschunder Dutt, Baboo Grees- 
chunder Ghose, Pundit Eshwarchunder Vydasaghur, Hossun Ibrahim 
Binjohur, Mohommud Muzhur, Aga Mirza Sheerazee, Aga Roochuk 
Sheerazee, Aga Syud TIossein Shooshtrce, Buzloor Ruhem, Hubcebool 
Hossein, Surafut Hossein, Nuzeer Ali Khan, Syud Looft Ali Khan, 
Mohommud Wiijeeh, Shaikh Ibrahecm, Hajee Zakariah Mohommud, 
Izhar Hossein. 

At the appointed hour, the Hon’ble Mr. Cowie, the Sheriff, opened 
the business of the meeting by reading the Requisition. 

Baboo Ileeralaul Seal then moved, seconded by Baboo Ramanauth 
Tagore, that the Slieriff t.ike the ehair. 

Rajah Radhakant Bahadoor moved the first Resolution as follows:— 

“ That the meeting desires to record its high sense of the eminent 
public .services of the Right Hon’ble Earl Canning during his adminia> 
tration of British India, marked as his career has been by consummate 
ability and rare judgment, bjp> unswerving rectitude of purpose and by 
a large, liberal and enlightened spirit of justice and mercy which have 
secured for him the gratitude of the teeming millions of this country.” 

Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, in seconding the Resolution, said : Mr. 
Sheriff, I have been a’sked to second the Resolution which has just 
been proposed. I rise to do so reluctantly, not because I do not feel 
a warm interest in the cause that has brought, us together to-day, but 
because I feel I will be unable to do justice to the subject of the 
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Resolution'in Qotisequeiioe of having been sufibring from an 
for some days past. 1 am however perraaded that to such an audience 
as I see before mC} Htde need be said to commend the flesolution for 
their adoption, as I know the feeling is universal among native gentle¬ 
men of all classes, that our most cordial acknowledgments are pre¬ 
eminently due to the departing Governor-Gnneral Sir, I cannot pretend 
to pass in review all that has transpired during the six eventful years 
of Lord Canning’s administration. I will however briefly allude to the 
leading features of the policy, which has guided him in the govern¬ 
ment of these vast territories. You will remember, gentlemen, that a 
little more than twelve months after he landed in India, the mutiny of 
the native army broke out, and the terrible misdeeds and horrors to 
which it led, shook the Empire to its very base. In those perilous and 
momentous times, the Head of the Gov emment had a most onerous 
duty to perform. In the midst of those dangers and difficulties, it was 
impossible to have re-established peace, good order and prosperity, 
without being guided by consummate wisdom and forethought, with a 
courage truly heroic, with an adamantine firmness of purpose to deal 
out even-handed justice—retributive justice where retribution was 
called for, justice tempered with mercy, where considerations of a 
contrary nature evoked into exercise that divine attribute of the human 
heart. Lord Canning has lived to witness the complete success of his 
policy. Where confusion reigned order has been established. Where 
rebellion reared its gory head, contentment has been restored. Peace 
and plenty now shines forth where bloodshed and disorder were 
rampant. Lord Canning’s policy was to punish the wicked, to en¬ 
courage the faithful, and to win over by conciliation the wavering 
subjects of the British Crown. True it %as, that Lord Canning has 
past through the greatest crisis in the history of British India, and 
« time the corrector where our judgments err” has now proved the ex¬ 
cellency of his policy. Following upon the mutiny, came the embarras¬ 
sing financial difficulties of the country, very much aggravated 
as ^ey were by the mutiny itself. The various measures taken to 
overcome them were subjects of the most anxious attention to the 
Governor-General. The success which has attended them prove how 
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well tliey were generally adapted to the end in View. True* he bed 
been ably aided in these measures by his talented ooUeagues, but as 
every act requireddib imprimatuff we may not unfhirly iden^ them 
with the viceroyal policy. The measures adopted were on the one 
hand that of retrenchment, and on 4ie other of new taxation. None 
will quarrel with the former, but there will always be a difference of 
opinion as regards the latter. I however for one have always conn- 
dered the Income Tax a just one on principle. It has doubtless been 
felt by many as a personal liardship, but it cannot be denied that if we 
wish to enjoy the blessings of peace, it is our duty to contribute our 
quota towards the expenses of maintaining it. I believe, Sir, the 
Government sincerely desires to make the burden as light as possible, 
as has just been proved by the crowning act of Lord Canning’s admi¬ 
nistration. Need I say I allude to the abolition of the License Tax, 
which is an earnest that whenever taxation can be safely dispensed 
with tlie government will not be backward in relieving us. Depend 
upon it tliat if the present flourishing state of the flnances goes on 
prospering, the time is not distant when the Income Tax as well will 
be repealed. 

Hitherto whether intentionally or otherwise, we have seen each 
successive Go\ernor-Gcneral bent upon an aggressive and aggrandiz¬ 
ing policy; that of Lord Canning has been one of consolidation, placing 
the affairs of the Empire on a sound and broad basis so*' as to bring 
forth the fruits of peace and contentment. In confirmation of what I 
say I need only allude to the settlvMnent of Oude and of the Punjaub, 
to the consolidation of the Nagpore Provinces and, last not least, to the 
amalgamation of British Bumiah. All these are proofs of Lord Canning’s 
anxiety to place the aftairs of the state on that consolidated basis, on 
which depends the safety of the Empire. 

During Lord Canning’s administration great advances have been 
made in the material finprovement of the country. The progress of 
railways has been latterly satisfactory—^great improvements are taking 
place in steam communication between the different portions of this 
vast Empire, (freat efforts arc making for encouraging the growth 



uui «Yport of from {n4n. Coosidomble expenses have been 
sanetiioaed for (bo cOns^etaon of what may be called Cotton Ronds. 
The Bedemptioii of the Land Tax and (be sale of Waste Lands in fee- 
simple are two large measures of the greatest importance which have 
lately been past. They are fraught with future benefit, which wilt 
prove alike advantageous to the people and the state. The unrestricted 
right of adoption which has been conceded to the Chiefs and Princes 
cannot fail to be grateful to them. Tt has indeed been already hailed 
with the warmest feelings of grateful admiration. Such arc some of the 
benefits which the departing Governor-General has conferred upon the 
country. Can we then remain silent on the occasion of his departure ? 

There is one point and 1 believe one point only in Lord Canning’s 
{)olicy on which I have heard a difference of opinion. It has been said 
that at the time of tlic mutiny, he leaned too much towards clemency 
and conciliation. I do not desire to reopen tliis sore subject, but ^is 
much I might safely say that speaking from a native point of view, the 
more I think of his Lordship’s conduct during that dangerous period^ 
the stronger is my sense of gratefulness. When the cry was vengeance, 
ruthless vengeance, who stepped in between the hangman and his 
victim ? who saved the innocent from being embroiled with the wicked? 
who infused into the heart of the avenger a sense of justice ? In the 
midst of the scenes of devastation and massacre. Lord Canning appeared 
indeed as if ho were the protecting Angel from heaven. It would 
therefore ill become the Native Community if they do not cheerfully 
tender to him their most grateful acknowledgments for the good tliat 
he has done to them. Thanks to that education, which has been so 
r.ipidly extending under the fostering care of Lord Canning, there are 
now thousands, aye, tons of thousands throughout the length and breadth 
of these vast territories who do understand and understanding, appre¬ 
ciate the Policy of Government. And amongst those thousands, Sit^* 
1 am certain there is not a pulse that will not throb the quicker as they 
pronounce a benediction upon the departing •Governor-General, there 
is not a tongue that will not raise its voice of commendation, there is 
not a heart that will not glow (he warmer, and glowing, hies** him who 
ha-i showered so many blessings upon them. 




The Heeoluiiun was then put to the. vote ftpd earri^d 


Baboo Rammauth Tagore it had been entt^ted id hiin'to' 
move the second Resolution. It would be presumption on hi$ part 
to attempt to make ^speech after the eloquent one they had just 
heard made'by Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose; but what he did say he said 
with honest feeling. He was glad to see such a large gathering for 
the purpose of doing honour to Lord Canning before he left India. 
If his Lordship had been allowed to depart without such a tribute of 
respect being paid to him it would have been a slur on the national 
character of the Natives. Soon after his arrival^ Lord Canning had 
been beset with formidable difficulties, but these difficulties were over¬ 


come by a wise and vigorous policy, which had resulted in the thorough 
restoration of peace and tranquillity. Those present had not foi^otten 
when the mutiny arose that a cry of vengeance was raised on all sides. 
Lord Canning, however, had firmly adhered to the side of mercy, 
and in so doing had saved an immense number of innocent lives. He 
(the speaker) had lived during the administrations of Lord Bentinck, 
Lord Auckland, Lord Hardinge and Lord Dalhouaie, but he was 
sure that in a political point of view, the administration of Lord 
Canning was one to which the historian will never fail to give a pro¬ 
minent place in the history of India. He had heard with mortification 
that a portion of the Native community did not approve of the later 
acts of his rule, perhaps they had their reasons, but whether they had 
them or not, he must say that the position of the Governor-General 
was a peculiar one. He had to govern 200 millions of men of different 
races, of different creeds, with different habits and Customs, and to 
please them all was surely a Herculean task. Would they find fault 
with a man who had conferred ninety-nine favours upon them be¬ 
cause he could not complete the number of one hundred ? If so, the^ii 
* tfid injustice to one of the noblest feelings which God had given us— 
gratitude. He had seen in the Hurkaru some articles which were 
likely to be detrimental* to the native interest, inasmuch as it was 
said that the meeting had been called in opposition to the address pre¬ 
sented to the Judges of the Supreme Court. This, on the part of his 
countrymen, he begged most. emphatically to deny, for the present 
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meeting been determined on fully two tnonthe before the iddrene 
to the Judges had been presented. Those articles had been written 
with a view to create a bad feelmg towards his countrymen on the 
part of Englishmen. But he hoped that Englishmen, as true English¬ 
men, would not be led away by such writings, Mt follow the dictates 
of their own feelings, and make no difference between creed and colour. 
He would propose the adoption of the address which would now be 
read to them. 


Mr. John Cochrane, at the request of Baboo Kamanauth Tagore, 
then read the following address:— * 

To His Excellency Earl Canning, g. o. b., o. m. s. l. 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

&e., &r., &c. 

My Lord, 


We the inhabitants of Calcutta and its vicinity, venture to 
approach your Excellency, on the eve of your departure, in order to 
express to you the regret felt by us all on your resigning the govern¬ 
ment 

During tlie eventful period of your administration, we have never 
failed to admire the justice and impartiality which have always 
characteiized your actions. 

It is with mingled feelings of respect and gratitude that we call to 
mind your humane and merciful conduct to our unfortunate and 
misguided countrymen, exereihcd at a time when, by most men, the 
principles of moderation would have been forgotten. 

We thank your Lordship for the late extraordinary reduction of 
taxation, which at the very time it lessens the burthens of the poor, 
furnishes the best proof of the prosperous condition of the country. 

We are grateful for the many liberal measures which have 
adorned vour administration ; for the principles of iustice so eoiistanflv 
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inculcated l»y you, rendered doubly dear by being blended with a 
liuinanity dictated by wisdom and moderation. 

In the establishment of the Councils of the Empire, we recogni/e 
an anxious desire to fl^ward the interests and well-being of India. 

We thank your Excellency for the valuable privilege which you 
have conferred upon the community by allowing the redemption of the 
landed revenue; and wc are especially grateful for the careful protec¬ 
tion of the interests of the public creditor, which is apparent on the 
face of the proclamation I'^sued by your Lordsliip. 

At no time has your Excellency been ever wanting in pro¬ 
moting the welfare of your fellow creaturcb; the enu‘»e of educa¬ 
tion nas cr had a warmer friend. 

Wc need not enlarge on your many noble and charitable 
actions. 

We lament the existence of the present disputes, in Bengal^ 
and the bail passions created by them. In accordance with the 
benevolent suggestions of your Excellency, wc earncstl} trust that 
these our better days may give rise to kinder feelings and that 
resentments of every kind among all classes of society ina) pass 
away and be forgotten. If such should be, it will not be the 
least cheering reflection in the mind of your Loinlship when pai ting 
from the land you have governed so Iimg. 

We look upon your Excellency as one who has saved this country 
from great and impending calamity—^the results arc before us;—A 
mutiny suppressed; public credit maintained; and peace universal. 

t 

Nothing now remains but to bid your Excellency farewell. Safe 
may you return to your* native laud; the good wishes of all attend 
you. 


Think, at times, kindly of a people by whom you will always be 
held in respectful and grateful honor. 





Once again farewell In the far land of the VV eat^if justice and 
humanity be ever -honored-^you cannot but hold a most disiingaiBhed 
place. 

dfr. Cochrame said he had much pleasure in Ihconding the motion. 
We meet here, gentlemen, in times calmer than those which greeted the 
Governor-General in the early part of his administration. 

Thank Heaven, those troubled days are gone- -never, I sincerely 
trust again to return. 

It will gratify all to learn that the melancholy anticipations of 
many regarding the revenues of India are not likely to be realized. 
By the labours of a Committee, appointed by the head of this 
Government, income and expenditure are more than equal. The late 
remission of taxes is an evidence of the prosperous condition 
of the country. It is pleasing. Sir, to behold so many assembled on 
this occasion to pay a tribute in parting to one whose firmness, ability 
and modelation, to my view, not lightly assisted in protecting you 
and voiir families through months of difficulty and danger, 

I ne\ox remember any Governor General '»o wholly free from all 
nnworth) feelings as the jircsent. In others, I have at times noticed 
the marks of prejudice and passion, biit'tliis min has been always 
placable and ever just. Ncvei yet had he the misfoitiine to learn from 
his own actions, that modeialion becomes the resentment of a gentle¬ 
man. You youiselves have witnessed the untiring oalnnmy and abuse 
which have followed him thiough years of his Government. In that 
calumny and abuse few, if indeed apv, ol all assembled to-day, have 
ever joined. 

* 

Nothing but the consciousness of doing his duty could have sup¬ 
ported him through the painful and arduous trials he has undergone. 

• 

I need not here enlarge on the well known liberality of Lord 
Canning, but all of you are aware of his long continued exertions in the 
cause of civilization by promoting the education of man. This matter 

B 
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has bec^n already alluded to and no doubt will be more fully ocanmented 
on by others who may address you. I will content myself here with 
observing that if ever any man deserved well of his fellow citizens^ 
this high-minded and able Governor merits honor from all. 

You all remember the siege of Lucknow—I know not whether 
the escape of the inhabitants of the city when the town was won, 
arose from the direct orders of the Governor-General or whether such 
was the result of the principles of justice so constantly supported by 
him, but this I do know, that such an act was an act acceptable to God 
and to man. 

Well may you. Princes and native gentlemen of India, well may 
you tiiank this nobleman in the name of your unfortunate and misguided 
countrymen for his humanity towards them. Believe me, it will be an 
acceptable tribute to pay at the close his eventful and memorable 
administration, during every portion of which he has pursued the just 
and the honorable line of conduct, and in no one instance has ever 
degraded the distinguished name he bears or tarnished the memory of 
the celebrated Statesmnn from whom he is descended 

There is one matter alluded to in the addres> important 
to the interests of the public and Government that with your 
permission I will make a few ob>>ervatioa*i upon it. I allude to 
the redemption of the landed revenue. 

The 41 and 42 clauses in nis Lordship^ I’roelaraatiotj are 
as follows:— 

“ The price to be paid is fixed at 20 years’ purchase of the 
^existing assessment. Doubts arc expressed by experienced ofllcers 
whether many purchasers will come forward at such a rate so long 
as the current rates of interest for money lent on security, 
or employed in trade continue so high as at present. But jus¬ 
tice to the public creditor, and a due care for the resources of the 
Government require that, as long as the public revenue b no more than 
sufficient to meet the current charges of the Empire and the interest of 
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debt» no low^r redemption of a permanent tax forming the 
security for that debt, shotild be accepted than will, when the price is 
invested in the public Securities, afford a conrcsponding relief in the 
payment of interest.” Nothing, Sir, can be feirer than such provisions, 
for as by Act of Parliament the revenues of the country are specific 
cally pledged for the payment of the territorial debt.—^if the price to be 
paid for the redemption of the revenue had been fixed at ten years’ pur¬ 
chase instead of 20—the security of the public creditor on the amount 
realized by such sale would have been lessened one-half. All that 
seems wanting to this great measure is a direction by the Legislature 
that on the receipt of any funds arising from such redemption that such 
money should be immediately applied to the reduction of the public 
debt. * 

The fund produced by the sale of the Government Bevenue stands 
on the same footing as the sinking fund did in England—both are in¬ 
tended to reduce the debt of the country. I am fearful. Sir, of leav¬ 
ing any such fund to accumulate either in Company’s Paper or the 
Public Treasury. Some emergency may arise, which may dissipate 
the fund itself. 

The mischief of leaving such fund in the hands of auy Govern¬ 
ment is well observed on by Adam Smith in his great work on the 
Wealth of Nations. The passage is short and I will read it to you. 

During the most profound peace, various events occur which 
require an extraordinary expense, and Government find it always more 
convenient to defray, this expense by mis-applying the sinking fund, 
than by imposing a new tax. 

m 

“ To borrow of the sinking fund is always an obvious and easy 
expedient for getting out of the present difficultj. The more the public 
debt may have accumulated, the more raecessary it may have become 
to study to reduce it, the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may be 
to misapply any part of the sinking fund; the less likely is the public 
debt to be reduced to any considerable degree, the more likely, the 
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more certainly ig the ainking fund to be miaapplied towarda defraying 
the extraordinary expenses which occur in a time of peace.” 

The observations of private men seldom attract attention, but the 
serious warning contained in this passage cannot be neglected with im¬ 
punity. 

By directing the immediate application of the sums received to the 
extinction of a corresponding amount, you prevent the possibility of 
misapplication, and all danger to the interests of the public in general 
is avoided. If the precaution I speak of be adopted, the Nobleman at 
the head of this Government will earn an additional title to that res¬ 
pect yvhich already is so justly his due. 

One word moie, Gentlemen, that I may not, this day again tres¬ 
pass on your attention. If it should be proposed to offer a testimonial 
to the Governor General, and if such proposition should be supported 
by the votes of tliis Assembly, let it be, I entreat of you, some public 
monument like the classical statue which adorns this city, to be placed 
before all, not merely that you may admire the triumph of art or the 
beauty of its execution ; but that it may stand forth as a memorial of 
gratitude and of honor to ])oint out to his successors the reward of 
humanity and justice. 

The Chairman sa’d he perfectly concurred with the wording of the 
address except that part which said we the inhabitants of India.” 
He would prefer if it were written, “ we the native^inhabitants of India,” 
and if that one woid were inserted, he would be satisfied, as this was 
^wholly a native meeting, there not being more than 12 or 13 European 
gentlemen present (Cries of no I no!) 

Mr. Piffard said he objected strongly to the insertion of the word. 
He as well as others there that day came at the public invitation of 
^e Sheriff of Calcutta. In accordance with the public notification, any 
one might come, any one might oppose. 
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Mr, Hum asid if there was the slightest chance of his being 
heard, he would like to say a few words relative to the suggestion made 
by the Chairman to interpolate a word into t he address. If the requisi¬ 
tion had been a wholly native one, it would h ave been right and proper, 
and it would have been very impertinent for any one to interfere, but 
it was not so, it had been publicly notified in the newspapers and he 
knew nothing but what he saw in them. It was true that the SheriiGP 
was not a countryman of the sepoys, but neither was he (Mr. H.) a 
member of the Native community: he had been for many years re¬ 
sident in Calcutta and he wished to add his voice and name in support 
of the object of the day’s meeting. If the Sheriff were to insert the 
word Native it would preclude his doing so. If the right he claimed 
under the Sheriffs invitation was disallowed he had no more to say. 

Mr, Piffard understood that it was a public meeting, to which any 
European in Calcutta might have come, and if he objected to any thing, 
he might raise his voice. In that light he would make a few observa¬ 
tions, and if the words “ misguided countrymen” in the address were 
so obnoxious he would say “ fellow subjects,” which term he was sure 
would meet with the approval of the meeting. The men who were 
hostile to tliib meeting dared not come forward, and it was unfair to 
alter the words in the address, unfair to the Europeans in general; it 
was a public meeting and not right that two or three should stand in a 
<•01 ner and propose and alter as they thought proper. (Cries of—no 
alteration!) 

Mr. /r. Brett said:—Before any amendment was put to the meet¬ 
ing, he wibhed to say a few words and with their permission to be better 
heard, he would gi\e himself a temporary elevation (by mounting on a 
table.) He came there in his public duty as a journalist and nothing 
more, and to give his fullest support to the meeting as he understood it 
to be, and that was a purely native one to do honor to a man to whom 
honor was due and to whom they owed so much, and to whom the 
highest praises should be awarded, but from the way the meeting had 
gone on, and from the course it was taking he felt compelled to fulfil a yet 
higher duty than what he came for and raise his'ioice in opposition. He 
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Rtood there knowing that he represented the Europenn population of 
Calcutta. (Loud uproar, derisive shouts and cries of no! no!) If they 
would regiain quiet, they would understand what he was going to say: 
he would beg to move an amendment upon what had been put and 
every one would agice to it. 

It has been said that it was a public meeting, so that the gentlemen 
who had objected put themselves upon the footing of attendants on the 
meeting, and he also as such an attendant begged to have the resolu¬ 
tion as it originally stood and with this amendment, “ The Native 
Inhabitants of Calcutta with the concurrence of the European gentle¬ 
men whose names are appended.” 

In making this amendment, he would repeat that he came there 
with the intention of heartily supporting the address through the 
press, believing it to be a just and proper one as far as natives were 
concerned. He should be glad to see his amendment seconded, but 
as in looking around him he saw no European gentlemen but the two 
or three whose opinions had been avowed, and it might therefore find 
no seconder, he would remark that an amendment did not necessarily 
require to be seconded and could be put to the meeting and recorded 
without it. 

Mr. Brett’s amendment was then put to the meeting, and nega¬ 
tived; after which the original motion was put and earned. 

Baboo Ramaper:>aud Koy next moved the third Resolution as 
under;— 

“ That his Lordship be requested to sit tor his Statue in Eng¬ 
land and that it be erected in the City ot Calcutta as a memoiial of 
his Lordship’s successful administration of the British Indian Empire.” 

I 

He said 

» 

1 have been entrusted with the duty of proposing the third Resolu¬ 
tion, which I most cheerfully move and commend to your consideration. 
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Undef ordinary circnmst(UiQ«s, aa a public officer, 1 would have thought 
very differently about joining a Public Meeting, But I feel no 
delicacy on the present occasion-*! consider it a fallacy to^ suppose 
that, because a man accepts office, he gives up his nationality, loses all 
his feelings for the good and the great, all his sensibilities for tlie 
appreciation of justice and humanity, and all his affection and regard 
for those who are justly entitled to our esteem and admiration. Gen> 
tlemen, we are assembled hero to>day on a peculiar and extraordinary 
occasion. This is not a solitary instance *n which the citizens of this 
great metropolis have met to do honor to a departing Governor- 
General at the close of his rule. Dozens of times, if not more, have 
we met on similar occasions. But, gentlemen, you will recollect 
that all those meetings were mainly organized by Europeans, brought 
about by Europeans, and carried out by Europeans. This day we 
behold a monster meeting of the sons of India. Not a party or a class 
meeting, or a meetuig induced by the action of tlie governing classes, 
but we see all India, as it were, consisting of representatives of in¬ 
numerable classes and creeds, turning out, of their free will and accord, 
this fair evening, to pay a parting tribute to one who has go richly 
deserved India’s homage and gratitude. 

Gentlemen, I do not purpose, in the course of a short address, 
even if I had the talent, to review the eminent services ren¬ 
dered to India by Lord Canning, fn recounting those services, per¬ 
haps you will not find things to daz/le your eye or captivate 
your fancy. Perlia])s you will not hear of great and glorious 
battles fought and won or some great extraordinary annexations made, 
but, gentlemen, there is in Lord Canning’b services something so very 
substantial, something so very intimately connected with you and 
everything dear to yon, something so very materially congenial Ur 
the best and greatest interests of India, that I have no doubt, when I 
come to consider them,that both you and those .who come after you will 
find abundant reasons to cherish the name of Lord Canning as the 
greatest benefactor of India. After what you have just heard, need 
I recount to you how he saved you and India at a crisis perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of nations? At a time when passions had 
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been raised to tbeir highest pitch, when tlie foul deeds of a lAisguided 
few out of millions of our countrymen had excited a spirit of indui'* 
criminate revenge and retribution, it was owing to the unswerving 
courage, uncompromising justice, moderation, and humanity of that 
nobleman that myriads of innocent beings were saved from a prema¬ 
ture and ignominious death, that the lives and property of millions of 
Her Majesty’s loyal subjects were vouchsafed to them, aye, that we are 
enabled to appear to-day, at this great meeting, as free citizens, men of 
substance and intelligence to be listened to and cared for. This is, 
gentlemen, but the dark side of his rule, or what according to Hindoo 
notions may be called the iron days of his administration. But if you 
look to his golden days or the bright side of bis rule, you find the last 
yeais of it characterised by acts and measures at once calculated to 
secure peace, hannony and security throughout the land, and to promote 
the material, social, and intellectual advancement of India. No sooner 
had the clatter of arms subsided and tlie mouth of the cannon been 
shut, than Lord Canning, instead of looking upon those around him with 
universal distrust, which circumstances mighthave justified, most nobly 
set about to make a wise and benevolent discrimination between the 
loyal and the disloyal, largely and generously rewarding the former, and 
justly though mercifully punishing the latter. 

a 

Gentlemen, whether you look to the restoration of the confiscated 
estates in Oudh; to the re-settlement of that province; the oppres¬ 
sion of that most infamous j)ractice of infanticide ; or the abolition of the 
bar which was laid upon the princes and magnates of this land, in the 
exercise of their right of adoption, according to their own religioub 
views;-—whether you look to the leforms in the admiuistiation ofjusticc ; 
the two universal Codes, Civil and Ciiminal, giving security of life and 
property to the rich and poor alike; the encouragement given to 
the cause of education; the impetus gi\en to the development 
of the resources of this country by the influx of European capital 
and enterprise on sound and just principlesor whether you look 
to the measures adopted for equalising the expenditure and income of 
this vast empire, and those for the redemption of the revenue and 
the sale of waste lands,—you will find that the adianeement 



of India'a intere&ta always has been foremost in the thoughts of his 
Lordship. But the culminating measure of his administration, to 
which 1 would draw your attention has been the recognition of the no* 
tional policy, which is most erroneously called Lord Canning’s native 
polky. Lord William Bentinek, in 1829, laid the foundation of that 
policy, but it was left to Lord Canning’s administration to carry it out> 
He has introduced in India a system of self-government, by investing 
landholders and other respectable men without distinction of country 
or creed, with resiionsible power, to be exercised for the benefit of the 
country ; and he has allowed the Natives, alike with Europeans, a share 
in the highest offices of the State to whicii hmnan ambition can aspire. 
Would our ancestors believe, were it possible for them to hear 
of what we see, that a Bajah Dinkur Rao and aKajali Pcrtaub Chunder 
Singh sit with the British Viceroy and the Lieutenant Governor, in 
the Councils of the Empire, and advise those high dignitaries as to 

what measures would be for tlie benefit of the country''' 

» 

It is, gentlemen, by these and similar measures that Lord Can¬ 
ning has secured, for the Government of Her Majesty the Queen, the 
tranquillity, the contentment, good w ill, and attachment of all India, 
it ib to render homage to this personage, to mark substantially our 
•^cnae of his services, to perpetuate the mciuorj of his wise and liberal 
acts, that we have met here tliis day ; and it is to be hoped tliat you will 
show to the world, by w hat wc do and i csolv e at tliis Meeting, that India 
is not back waul in justly ajquccialiug and giatcfully at know lodging 
the eminent services ofhci rule is. 

Gentlemen, I cannot conceive anv mcmoiial, which can fully 
or adequately express our gratitude to the nobleman, whose de¬ 
parture we regret. But in commending the llesolnlion, which 
1 have to propose to your consideration, let me exhort von to vote 
such a memorial as maybe worthy of the ^crvices of Lord Canning, 
w’orthy of his great and eminent services, and woithy of India and 
the millions of her people whom you here represent. 

Ra)nh Pertaup Chunder N/wy/i seconded the Resolution, after which, 
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Mr. Ilume stud,~«Sir; before you put thit Be8oluti(ni, 1 deeire to 
address the Meeting. I have no part set doom for me in the programme 
of this day’s proceedings: 1 have had nothing to do with the arrange¬ 
ments, and I saw nothing of the requisition until it was published in 
the newspapers. As one of the public, I have been invited here by v' 
and 1 cannot be present without lifting up my voice in support of die 
great and good object which has brought together this immense meeting 
of the Native inhabitants of Calcutta. I am not here authorized to rt 
present others in the expression of opmions, political or otherwise, but 
1 am here to speak for myself something of what I know and feel, and 
I should for ever hold myself in contempt if I hesitated to do so because 
I am not supported by a body of my fellow-countrymen. Gentlemen, 
let us not be too hard upon the absent: it is impossible that many of 
the non-official portion of the European community of Calcutta should 
be here: in 1857 they committed themselves beyond redemption : they 
clamoured and petitioned for the recall of the Governor-General, and 
attacked him with a virulence quite unparalleled as a man wholly un¬ 
equal to the trust reposed in him, the Government of this great Empire: 
it is obvious it would be impossible for them to join us on this occasion 
without—1 may almost use the term—^liideons self-stultification. Let 
us not then triumph over the defeat and disaster that has befallen them, 
but leave them quietly in the pitiable condition in which they have 
placed themselves. When I recall that memorable petition, memorable 
not only for its unreasoning violence and insolent tone, but for the 
calm, perspicuous, unanswerable, and gentlemanly reply it received 
from Lord Canning, scattering all its calumnies to the winds, T feel still 
more strongly how utterly impossible it is that any of the parties to it 
should have been here to-day. 1 repeat that I am not authorized to 
Speak for them, but I venture to hope they will excuse me for saying 
^ey are ashamed of the past I am justified in saying so, for have 
they not arrived at the conviction that the best thing that could have 
happened for India would have been Lord Canning’s continuance at 
the head of the Government T What need then of their most sweet 
vdkes to vote a statue or their signatures to an address I Now, gentle¬ 
men, I beg you to understand that I am no thick-and-thin supporter 
of Lord Canning : there are measures ho has approved that I cannot 
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go with, but in reviewing luoh a career as hia, yearn of labour bestow¬ 
ed on such a trust as he has had imposed on him, is it common justice 
that we should declare against him on particular grounds while the 
balance of good is largely in his favour ? If we lived an hundred years, 
Wfi should not have a Governor-General who on all occasions gave 
'«isfaction to all parties: we have several statues of the pr^ecessors of 
T<ord Canning, and with the exception perhaps of Lord Hardinge, who 
retired before his time, after being engaged in war preparations and in 
the field for a very large portion of his rule, there were very strong 
parties against portions of their policy, or the policy attributed to them. 
Lord William Bentiuck, the most popular Governor-General with the 
people of this country who ever came here, had a powerful party 
against him. Lord Auckland received a statue while we were yet horroiv 
striken at the disaster in Afghanistan, and before it was known that the 
policy which led to it was not his own, and Lord Dalhousie alienated a 
large number of his admirers by the crowning act of his administration. 
—I am sorry to have to say not a crowning of any credit—^the—well 
it is over now and perhaps I had better only say—the annexation of 
Oude. In all these instances the public did what generosity and 
justice alike demand—they weighed the good and the bad, or what 
they deemed the good and the bad, and pronounced their verdict ac¬ 
cordingly. The proposition before us is for a statue of Lord Canning, 
in acknowledgement of hid services to India. 1 beg you to remember 
that a statue is moie an honor to the givers than to the receiver: what 
does posterity caie about a statue to this man or the other, except as it 
marks contemporary appreciation. In history a man's acts stand in¬ 
dependent of statues or anv other testimonials, and 1 believe that the 
record of the last five years will be among the brightest pag^ of the 
history of this great country. Gentlemen, it has pleased the Almighty 
to visit Lord Canning while about to depart from among us with the 
severest calamity that can fall on man. Let us aU pray—^and for my¬ 
self I earnestly do—that it may please God to give him consolation 
in a future active career, and that his great abilities and matured 
wisdom may be devoted, as they have been for the last six years, to 
prosperity of India and the happiness of its people. 
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The Hon'bU Rajah Dmhur Rao also supported the Resolution in 
the following tenns delivered in Hindoostani:—1 offer my thousand 
thanks to Ills Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General Lord 
Canning for his goodness and kindness towards me personally. But 
it is a more gratifying thing to me that by admitting me into 
his own Council for the most important and confidential business 
of State, his Lordship has testified how much confidence has Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen in His Highness the Maharajah 
of Gwalior. The following arc some of the most important and meri¬ 
torious acts \ihich His Lordship performed for the good, of the coun¬ 
try. lie dispelled the doubts of the Princes aud Chiefs about their 
old custom of adoption ; he gave Enams, Honors, and Zemindarces to 
Natives suitable to their services and loyalty. He conferred L’gh 
offices on them bv opening the Council Chamber and the Judicial 
Service. He laiscd the Talookdars m Oudh to importance and so on. 

Theic Aie two divisions of the people in India, one the Princes aud 
Chiefs, and the other the Goverument’a own subjects. For guaranteeing 
to the Princes and Chiefs the peimancncy of their estates, he dispelled 
their doubts about adoption, and for the good of the people he admitted 
natives into the Councils for making laws and regulations. Now it will 
depend on the intelligence of the legislators to do good to their fellow- 
subjects. This was enough to convince the people of the liberal and 
just policy of His Lordship. 

* 

The departure of such a well-wisuer of the country was no doubt 
much to be regretted. But it was gratifying that he will advocate the 
cause of the Indians before Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

There are two modes of gratifying a desire of seeing a person 
who is far away ; one to write letters aud the other to have his 
likeness in picture oi statue. But it is impossible to write letters to 
all. By having a statueiof llis Lordship many shall have the oppor¬ 
tunity of gratifying their wishes of seeing him. 

1 am much pleased with the native gentlemen of Calcutta tor their 
expressing gratitude to His Lordship for the just and humane policy 
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which dictated hib measures in restoring tranquillity in the mutinous 
and disturbed provinces of India« as well as for other benefits they 

have derived from His Lordship’s Government. 

# 

The Kesolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

Coomar Suttyanund Ghosaul Bahadoor moved the fourth Kesolu¬ 
tion, seconded by Nawab Asgar AH Khan Bahadooi, 

That the following gentlemen be requested to wait in deputation 
on His Lordship to present the Address — 


lUjih Radlukaut Bihtvrlooi 
Rajah ICaliknbhna Bahadoor 
Kajah Komulkrishiu Baliadooi 
ilijih hiatuidiokiishua Bahadoor 
Kijah Pcitaiib ( buiidcr biugh Bi 
Ua|ih Butto Shuiii Ghosaul Bi 
His Highness the Rajah of 

Kuppoorthulhh 

1U|ih Diukiii Bao 
Ryah Deoiuram Singh 
Biboo Hceraloll Seal 
liaboo Kamapersaud Rov 
Baboo lUmuiauth Tigore 
Biboo Ramgopaul Ghosc 
^[oonsliee Aineei Ah 
\fonlvie Abdool Lute of 
(nomw Suttyamind Ghosaul 
BiI)o > ( hundi imohua Glntteijc t 
Bilwo Hun aunth Roj 
RobiwOblioyohuin Gobi 
Baboo Obhuy chum Baiinoijei 
Boboo Uegutubei Mittra 
Baboo Joteudioiuohuu Tagore 
B.i1k>o Wopeudioiiiohim Tagoie 
Boboo Khelutchuuder Ghosc 
Baboo Eshanchuiidei Bose 
Baboo Dwaikuauth Mullick 
Baboo Qobmehuuder Sen 
Baboo Nogendci Ohiindci Ghow 
Baboo Jadiibkiisto Singh 


Baboo Kalipiossouno Siugh 
Baboo Rajendto Mulhek 
Baboo S C Mullit k 
Biboo Soolnil Doss Mulhek 
Baboo Hoieein >huii ben 
Baboo Kissenkissoie Ghosc 
BUkx) Rinidhone Ghose 
Biboo Dooigachurii Liw 
Baboo Greeschunder Ghose 
Baboo Huiruohuuder Ghose 
Baboo Kassepeisaud Ghose 
Baboo Rajendiolaul Mittei 
Baboo Kisaorychund Mittei 
Baboo Debendiouath Tagoro 
Baboo Kristodoss Paul 
Nawab Asgsi Ah Khjin Bahadoor 
Hussuii Ibiahim Binjohoi 
Mohummud Muzhut 
Agi Mn/a Sheoia/ec 
4ga Roochuck Sheem/ee 
Aga Syiid Hossaiii Bhooehtree 
Bu/loor Rhinuon 
Hiibeebool Uossain 
Liitafut Hussain 
Nuzeer Ah, Kahn 
Mohummud Wujeeli 
Shaikh Ibiaheom 
H'yeo Zakonah Mohmed 
Izhai Hossain 


I 
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(With power to add to their number.) 

Moulvie Abdool LuteefF supported the Kesolution. He said;— 

• 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. After what has fallen from the 
very able gentlemen who have spoken this evening, it would perhaps 
be presumption on my part to attempt to speak a word. But as a mem¬ 
ber of the Mahomedan Community of Bengal, I think it my duty to 
express the feelings of that Community—>a large number of whom 
I am glad to see around me—on the present occasion. 

1 shall content myself with saying simply, that I only give ex¬ 
pression to the feelings of the Mahomedan Community of Bengal, when 
I say, that they equally feel grateful to Lord Canning, with their 
fellow subjects of other denominations in India, for the undeviating 
justice, liberality, firmness and humanity, which have always charac¬ 
terized his eventful administration. 

Rajah Kalikrishna Bahadooi then moved the fifth Besolution. 

He said:—Mr. High Sheriff and Gentlemen: The speakers who 
moved and seconded the preceding Besolutions have already dilated, in 
their elaborate speeches, upon the liberal acts of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General, during his beneficent administration of 
India ; and have left almost nothing for me to say on this occasion. 
Among his Lordship’s numerous acts for the good of the public, he has 
given great encouragement to the came of Native Education which 
is the great lever for raising the social and moral condition of oui 
countrymen. Therefore instead of detaining }fOu any longer, I beg 
to move the following Kesolution: 

« That a Committee, consisting ot the following gentlemen, be ap¬ 
pointed to receive subscriptions for the purpose of defraying the ex¬ 
penses of the Statue, apd carring out the object of the preceding 
Resolutions. 

Rajah Radhakant Bahadoor John Cochrane, £aq 

Rajah Kaliknahna Bahadooi J H Cowie, Esq 

Rajah PerUub Chundei Singh Bi H. Sandeman, Esq 
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Rajah Sutto Shurn Ghosaui Br. 

Hia Highness the Rajah of Kup- 
poorthullah. 

The Hon'ble Sir Bartle Frere. 

The Hon’ble C Beadon. ' 

The Hon’ble Rajah Dinkur Rau Br. i 
The Hon. Rajah Deonarain Singh Br. | 
Rajah Xorrendro Krishna Bahadoor. ' 
Baboo Rainanauth Tagore. i 

Baboo Ramgopaiil Ohose 
Baboo Heoralaul Seal. I 

Baboo Degumber Hitter. 


J. J. Harvey, Esq. 

J. Graham, Eaq. 

0. Pifiard, Esq. 

Hamckjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

Moonshee Ameer Ah. 

Moulve Abdool Luteef. 

Baboo Rajenderlaul Hitter. 

Baboo Kissory Chund Hitter 
Baboo Hnrreemohun Sein. 

Baboo Totendro Hohun Tagore. 

Baboo Ramaperaaud Roy ,—Mmbar md 

Secretary, 


(With jwwer to atld to their number. Three to form a quorum.) 


The following gentlemen have been since added to the Com¬ 
mittee ; 


Mr A. R. Young. 

The Hon’lile A. Eden. 

Cooniar Suttyanund Ghosaui. 

Baboo Kristodoss Paul, to be Member and Assistant Secretary, 

The Hon'ble Rajah Deo Narain Singh Bahadoor seconded the 
Resolution in a short speech inhia Native tongue, a translation of which 
almOwSt verbatim being as follows;— 

At the time when the rebel sepoys in conjunction with the 
wicked men of the realm, rose against the Government in violation of 
the laws both of God and man, which it is not necessary to dilate upon 
here, and which so much provoked many of the ruling classes, who in 
their turn became naturally very violent, the consequence was that 
many lives were sacrificed, and many more were on the point of des¬ 
truction. The Governor General at once proceeded to Allahabad^ 
put a stop to almost a general massacre, and thus numberless lives were 
saved. At this critical moment, whoever assisted the Government even 
if in a very imperfect manner, were loaded with rewards. Every man 
then thought within himself that though life was saved, and reward 
was received, we were no more to be trusted by our gracious 
government. But Lo! his Lordship showed a great increase of 



confidence by inviting our couitt^ytiien to consult in the settlement 
of the country and give their voices to its legislation ;—^a boon 
the nati>es of this country never dreamed of. From failure of 
direct issue, some of the most distinguished families would have 
disappeared from the land, had not His Excellency, in order to 
establish them, kindly recognized the native right of adoption. We 
naturally desire most, three tilings on earth ; life, wealth and dignity. 
Our Viceroy has given us these things unasked : what then can give 
stronger evidence of his Lordship’s sincere love for the country he is 
about to leave after a most brilliant and successful administration ? The 
benefits conferred by him upon the country arc so great that it is be¬ 
yond our power In any way to do him justice. , It remains for us as 
our first duty not merely to thank him lor his great and good decJ«, 
but to make them known to the world at large, and to transmit that 
knowledge to all our posterity. I have already obseivcd that it lies 
not in our power to proportion our gratitude to his kindness; yet ive 
must endeavour*to do what is possible for ua, by the grateful perpetu¬ 
ation of the honoured name of Lord Canning.” 

The sixth and last Resolution was move<l by Mamckjee liustumjee, 
Esqvirv, and seconded by Rajah Norrendro Krishna Bahadoar, as under : 

“ That the Committee be re<iuested to communicate with such 
parties as they may deem proper in Bombay, Madras, Qudh, the North- 
West, the Central Pi'ovinccs, and the Punjab with a view to iinite 
them to join in the Memorial to Lord < ’anning.” 

Baboo Ramanath Tayore here said that he had received a letter 
from the Bajah of Burdwaii in whicli the Rajah expressed his lieartj 
approval of the objects of the meeting and would bo happy to a->iist 
in carrying them out. 

Xhe usual vote of thanks to the Sheriff was projiosed by Baboo 
Chunder Gliusc pud the Meeting separated. 

’* <’■ V 
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